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KENLON IN ROLE 
OF PROPHET AT 
WALDORE BANQUET 


Many Insurance Men Turn Out at Tes- 
timonial Dinner Given to Popular 
Fire Chief 














ENGINE HOUSES TO DISAPPEAR 





Sees Big Help From Radio; Gases to 
Extinguish Conflagrations; 
Aerial Expresses 





Chief John Kenlon, of the New York 
Fire Department, was given a big testi- 
monial dinner at the Waldorf Saturday 


night. Among those at the speakers’ 
table were W. E. Mallalieu, Charles.H, 
Post and Job E. Hedges. Among the 


insurance men on the seating list were: 
T. H. Anderson, W. N. Bament, George 
W. Booth, Allen E. Clough, B. M. Cul- 
ver, J. T. Dargan, Jr., Eckford C. De- 
Kay, Charles C. Dominge, William H. 
Edwards, Bennett Ellison, F. W, La- 
frentz, O. E. Lane, C. A. Ludlum, C. V. 
Meserole, Willis O. Robb, E. G. Snow, 
C. G. Smith, William Schiff, O. E. Schae- 
fer, Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., C. L. 
Tyner, J. F, Van Riper, R. E. Warfield 
and Jesse E. White. 

Chief Ken'on was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Department thirty-five years 
ago. He had been a sailor for fourteen 
years and was just quitting the sea. 
His talk at the banquet was a human 
interest one, starting with his “rookie” 
days, and telling of early hazings in 
the department. At that time there 
were 750 men for Manhattan and the 
Bronx. After telling of the great im- 
provements of the last thirty-five years, 
he ventured into the role of prophet and 
said: 

Chemical Development 

“These will come, I feel sure, in the 
way of chemical deve'opment, and the 
use of the airship and of the radio. As 
to chemicals, our progress in the world 
war showed what could be done in this 
line, and I think the same ideas will 
be applied in the war against fire. The 
use of such chemicals as carbon tetra- 
chloride and other substances will be 
developed. I see no reason why, even 
at the present day, we should not have 
buildings equipped with sprinkler sys- 
tems using chemicals instead of water. 
If buildings were equipped with such 
means of extinguishing fires, the dam- 
age to property would be greatly mini- 
mized, as compared to _ present-day 
water damage. Doubtless substances 


(Continued on page 26) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


HCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
140 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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‘AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY’ 


1792 1922 





CAPITAL............$5,000,000 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Read THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER each week 
and MAKE SURE you reach the SUCCESS terminal. 
$3 a year for subscription which includes 52 
regular issues and all service editions --- 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
66 Fulton Street, New York 





$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 
This edition 50 cents 


“BARKHURST? WHO 
IS HE?” INQUIRE 
JERSEY EDITORS 


Never Heard of Man Who Promises 
to Run Daily Insurance Column 
in 500 Papers 

















MANY AFTER FREE PUBLICITY 





Mystery in Proposition Which Life 
Insurance Companies Have Been 
Asked to Support 





Frederick Barkhurst, of St. Louis, a 
newspaper editor, recently concocted 
one of the most ingenious and laudable 
schemes ever hatched in a fertile mind. 
It was nothing less than to have five 
hundred newspapers of the United 
States run a human interest story about 
life insurance every day. All that it 
would cost to accomplish this feat 
would, be for life insurance fraternity 
to appropriate $10,400 per year—or “40 
cents per paper a week.” It was so 
simple that it almost seemed like taking 
money from children. The plan as con- 
ceived by the St. Louis editor was to 
present to the newspaper readers every 
day the needs of the American people 
life-insurance wise, and to do it in a 
constructive, inspirational way. 

Asking Co-operation 

Mr. Barkhurst decided that the best 
way to put the thing over among the 
life insurance people themselves was 
through the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and he secured the 
co-operation of that association, the 
executives of which were only too glad 
of the opportunity of having life insur- 


ance service presented in intelligent 
fashion in so many daily newspapers. 

If successful it would have been cheap 
at three times the price. So Orville 
Thorp, former president, wrote a long 
letter to the companies outlining the 
plan, presenting its advantages and 
asking for contributions. 

But there was a slip some place. 

In the insurance newspaper offices the 
proposition looked too good to be true, 
They could not conceive how any re- 
sponsible editor of a daily newspaper— 
let alone 500 of them—would agree to 
publish any article which they have not 
seen. It was contrary to a'l daily news- 
paper precedents and practices. 

And so it turns out. 

A most important cog in the proposi- 
tion—the editors—do not seem to have 
been consulted about the use of their 
columns which they were said by Mr. 
Barkhurst to offer to the life insurance 
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business. At least, the New Jersey 
editors have not. 


The Barkhurst Scheme 


In his letter to the companies Orville 
Thorp made this statement: 

Mr. Frederick Barkhurst, associate editor of 
the St. Lowis Times, has entered into a con- 
tract with the National Association to furnish 
space equivalent to two columns wide and a 
half page deep in which will be maintained a 
life insurance department in each issue of 500 
or more leading newspapers covering every 
important point _in the United States outside 
of New York City and Chicago. Under this 
life insurance department there will be carried 
every day a human interest story through 
which runs legal reserve life insurance service. 

The service will be started. in about 500 
papers, and there will be additions from time 
to time as Mr. Barkhurst works out additional 
newspaper connections. He is conducting an 
other syndicate campaign at this time, and is 
thoroughly familiar with the service and knows 
exactly what he can do. You will doubtless be 
interested to know that Mr, Barkhurst has 
carefully studied the general field, and from 
the many lines of human activities he has 
selected life insurance as the big institution 
to sell to the public in an, institutional syndi- 
cated campaign on a big, broad comprehensive 
scale. We, therefore, have an opportunity to 
have our business presented to the public in a 
non-partisan, unselfish way as never before in 
the history of the business. Mr. Barkhurst 
is very enthusiastic over what can be done 
and is very confident of the success of the 
undertaking. 

Accompanying Mr. Thorp’s letter to 
the companies is a list of newspapers, 
News to These Editors 
The suspicions of The Eastern Under- 
writer were aroused when it saw lead- 
ing the list of the New York papers the 
Albany “Argus,” which has not been 

published for a year or more. 

In order to see just how reliab'e the 
list was The Eastern Underwriter 
either visited or wrote to the offices: of 
the New Jersey newspapers on the list. 

The first person seen was the manag- 
ing editor of the “Jersey City Journal. 
After the subject was explained he said: 

“IT have never heard of the scheme, 
and would be doubtful about it if I had. 
No man could keep up two columns of 
human interest stories a day for any 
length of time, as he would run dry, 
If I were to advertise life insurance 
companies in our news columns the 
business manager of the paper would 
use a steam-roller on me very quickly. 
You might see Mr. Walter Dear, our 
business man, and let him speak for 
himself.” Y 

Said the advertising manager: “I am 
quite sure that this paper would not 
approve of any scheme to give publicity 
to life insurance except in our regular 
advertising columns. As to our giving 
free publicity to life insurance or any 
other business it is too ridiculous to 
talk about.” 

The next person visited was J. A. 
Gaffney, of the “Courier-News,” Plain- 
field, N. J., who said he had never been 
approached by Frederick Barkhurst or 
any other person about the use of his 
news columns for insurance. “I have 
never heard of the thing beforé,” was 
his comment, “and certainly no one 
here has any authority to pledge space 
in our paper without consulting me.” 
Jersey City and Newark in Ignorance 

The reporter then went to Newark 
and called on John Coakley, managing 
editor of the Newark “Star-Eagle.” 

“It’s all news to me,” said Mr. Coak- 
ley. “But you can say that this news- 
paper will not enter into any plan to 
publish free advertising of life insur- 
ance or anything else.” 

The next stop was Hoboken. Both 
F. A. Kaufman, office manager, and Mr. 
McCormack, managing editor, of the 
“Hudson Observer,” were seen. 

Said Mr, Kaufman: “If any such 
scheme were received in this office it 
wou'd be tossed into the wastepaper 
basket. We are overrun with all sorts 
ef free advertising ventures. Take the 
New York City department stores. They 
try to string us along with fashion and 
style letters, telling people what to 
wear, but it is only to boost themselves. 
A firm that makes kitchenware sends 
us columns of recipes for cooking 
things, but we note that all of them 
must be cooked in the utensils that this 
concern sells. Do you know that the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation has a press agent committee, 
which gets after these free publicity 
artists with a big stick?” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 


Information and Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Avail- 
able at any time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 














ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 
The speakers at the May 18-19 meet- 
ing of the Actuarial Society of America 
are EK, E. Rhodes, Income Taxes; W. 
N. Bagley, J. M. Laird and M. W. Tor- 
rey, Re-Insurance; Jameg S. Elston, 
Expense Investigations; J. E. Hoskins, 
Substandard Mortality; Actuary Wat- 
son, Ottawa Department, Canadian In- 
surance Act; W. R. Williamson, Com- 
pany Service to Employers; John S. 
Thompson, Contract Changes; D. A. 
Walker, Widows and Orphans Benefits 

in Pension Funds. ' 





INSURANCE FEDERATION IN CONN. 


Connecticut insurance men held a 
meeting in Hartford last week and 
organized the Insurance Federation of 
Connecticut. A committee on nomina- 
tions and a committee on organization 
was elected and plans were made for 
a big meeting to be held in May. 


TWO APPOINTMENTS 


William Klusmeier has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of agencies for the 
Western Division of the Western & 
Southern Life Insurance Company. He 
is now superintendent of the St. Louis 
North District and fills the vacancy 
caused by the transfer of M. D. Schrei- 
ber to the superintendency of agencies 
of the Eastern Division. 





The agents’ association of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual will hold its thirtieth 
annual convention on August 16, 17, 18. 





George A. Rathbun, manager for the 
Equitable Life in Southern California, 
and who came Fast to attend the annual 
meeting of the General Agents’ Associa- 
tion of that company at Atlantic City, 
recently returned from a three months’ 
trip to the Orient. While there he vis- 
ited Manila, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and various other p'aces of 
interest. 





defects or impairments. 


6% were seriously impaired. 


life. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 


Vice-President 


Home Office - - - 








The Last Word In Service 


Through its free Health Service, The Guardian protects | 
the policyholder’s health as well as his life. For five years. 
this Company has offered to its policyholders the well-known 
service of The Life Extension Institute without charge. ‘That 
it has been of incalculable benefit to the Company’s clients is 
proved by this analysis of last year’s experience: 


67% of policyholders examined revealed moderate physical 


25% showed advanced physical defects or impairments. 


Through these examinations it was possible to make 
the “stitch in time,” thus preserving health and prolonging 


If you want to know the whole story of what this Company is do- 
ing for its policyholders and agents, address: 


or 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 























Missouri State Names 
H. B. Smith, Pittsburgh 


HE IS MADE GENERAL AGENT 








Good Personal Producer; President 
M. E. Singleton Returns From 
Honolulu; New Little Rock 
Manager 





The Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis announce the ap- 
pointment of Herman B. Smith as gen- 
eral agent in the Pittsburgh Branch, re- 
cently established. As a personal pro- 
ducer Mr. Smith has had unusual guc- 
cess in placing Monthly Income and Old 
Age Endowment policies. He has also 
had successful experience in agency or- 
ganization work, having specialized in 
training new men in the essentials of 
life insurance selling. He began his life 
insurance career in 1917 with the Con- 


necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and in 1920 was appointed agso- 
ciate general agent of that company in 
Pittsburgh, which position he has left 
to become a general agent in the Pitts- 
burgh Branch of the Missouri State Life. 

The company also announces the — 
opening of a branch office at 218-9 Boyle 
Building, Little Rock, Ark., with James 
A. Preston in charge as acting manager. 
Mr. Preston was formerly at the home 
cflice in St. Louis assisting in agency 
work. He is a graduate of the special 
training school established by the com. 
pany about a year ago. Under the plan 
of this practical home office training 
school, young men who have had experi- 
ence in selling, are taught the techni- 
calities of life insurance and then given 
practical experience in life insurance 
selling. Many of the men who attended 
the first class are now aégsisting in the 
new branch offices established by the 
company. 

M, E. Sing’eton, president of the Mis- 
souri State Life, and Wm. E. Russell, 
second vice-president, who have just re- 
turned from a trip through the South- 
west, West and Northwest, visiting the 
general agencies and branch offices of 
the company located in these sections, 
report a decided improvement of busi- 
ness in these sections. The increase in 
the price of agricultural products and 
live stock, and the promise of a new 
crop of good proportions, has produced 
an optimistic note in the general tone 
of business throughout the country. 

Mr. Singleton also visited the Hono- 
lulu office of the company and reports 
the company’s interests on the island in 
a very satisfactory condition. 





FIRST WOMAN CHIEF EXAMINER 

Miss Katherine M. O’Leary, an ex- 
aminer in the insurance department of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
for the past four years, has been pro- 
moted to become chief examiner of the 
department and by being thus honored 
will have the unique distinction of being 
the only woman chief examiner in any 
insurance department in the United 
States. 

The honor is distinctly deserved, as 
Miss O’Leary has earned her promotion 
and has a very big reputation as an ex- 
pert accountant. She was educated in 
the Boston schools and graduated from 
a Boston business college, making a 
specialty of expert accounting. She en- 
tered the insurance department on Jan- 
uary 21, 1907. On October 1, 1918, she 
was made an examiner, and her recent 
promotion to chief examiner was made 
on April 1. 

The promotion of Miss O’Leary comes 
about through the resignation, of Chief 
Examiner F. M. Dominick, who retired 
on Apri! 1 to accept a position with the 
Boston Insurance Company. He had 
been chief examiner since 1919.—The 
Standard. 





A. L. Wallace has been appointed 
manager of the San Francisco branch 
of the Northern Life. 
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George Loesch Dinner, 
25 Years in Business 


WROTE FIRST APP WHEN A BOY 





Manhattan Manager Given Motor Car 
Robe, Lunch Trunk and 
Watch Chain 





With a big theatre party, an elaborate 
dinner and a jolly dance, George 
Loesch, manager of the Metropolitan 
Department of the Manhattan Life, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his insurance career and his ninth 
year with that company, on Tuesday. 
Some fifty officers and five agents of the 
Manhattan Life, with their wives, were 
his guests at a matinee in the afternoon 
at, the Palace Theatre, where they saw 
an excellent vaudeville show. Previous 
to this his friends had given him a com- 
plete surprise by presenting him with 
a motor robe for his new car, a motor 
car lunch trunk containing a complete 
outfit for lunching while on automobile 
trips, and a handsome watch chain. 

After the theatre party, the guests 
assembled at the Hotel McAlpin where 
dinner was served in the Colonial 
Room. Mr. Loesch greeted his guests 
warmly and they were then ushered 
into the banqueting hall where three 
long tables had been arranged in the 
form of a horseshoe. Mr. Loesch sat 
at the head of the tables with his wife. 
John F. Roche, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Manhattan Life 
was on one. side of him, the Rev. Dr. 
Kephart on the other. The tables were 
handsomely decorated with flowers and 
smilax and presented a Spring like and 
pretty appearance. 

Mr. Loesch made an address sketch- 
ing his career in the life insurance 
business, from the age of twelve when 
he wrote his first application. He paid 
a high tribute to his charming wife, to 
his associates and to the officers of the 
Manhattan Life. 

Vice-President Roche praised Mr. 
Loesch’s industry and ability, compli- 
mented the ladies present and predict- 
ed a revival of business. 

John H. Sacken read letters and tele- 
grams of congratulation received from 
friends all over the country. 

The Rev. Dr. Kephart made a fine 
address when called upon, urging the 
agents to stimulate their energy and 
activity and do even better in business 
in 1922 than they had in 1921, and to 
resolve to increase it clear up to 1925 
and beyond that. 

Louis Gartlir was introduced as the 
largest producer among the field agents, 
and he gave a good, sensible talk on 
business. 

All through the dinner an orchestra 
played popular and classical melodies 
and entertainers sang lively songs, the 
guests joining in the chorus. 

A new monthly income policy is an- 
nounced by the Manhattan. In consid- 
eration of a slight increase in the regu- 
lar premiums, the company will issue 
a so-called Six Per Cent Income and 
Principal Sum Policy, either on the 
ordinary life or the 20-payment life 
plan, which provides, in addition to the 
insurance of a principal sum, a 6% 
income payable to the original benefi- 
ciary on the death of the insured. 

This 6% income will be paid in 
monthly installments, the first payment 
being’ made on the receipt of proofs of 
the death of the insured. Payments 
are made continuously thereafter dur- 
ing the lifetime of the original benefi- 
ciary. Upon the death of the latter, the 
face of the policy will be paid to a 
second beneficiary named in the policy 
or to the estate. 





FRED HUBBELL A GUEST 
Sigourney Mellor & Company, general 
agents Equitable Life of Iowa, gave a 
dinner on Tuesday night at the Cricket 
C’ub in Philadelphia, which was attend- 
ed by Vice-President Fred Hubbell, of 

the Equitable of Iowa, and others. 








OSSIFICATION 


It’s all right to say sometimes that age does not 

dim, etc. There’s nothing to it. One of the disadvan- 
tages of growing up is that our mental machinery 
ossifies a bit. We don’t see with the mind of youth. 
Things which are obvious and simple often escape us. 
We brush our hands across our eyes occasionally. 
Don’t we? 
“What,” said the professor, addressing the senior 
class, “was the largest island before Australia was 
discovered.” And nobody answered promptly, of course, 
“Australia.” . 

“Which,” said the maker of riddles, “was the 
heavier, Taft or Roosevelt, and the answer is the name 
of a former President.” So after the grown-ups have 
exhausted their mental resources, the obvious answer 
is “Taft,” but nobody guesses it. Why? Because it is so 
simple and our mature minds are concerned only with 
those problems which appear to be difficult and 
abstruse. 

Can we tie the thought to the selling of life insur- 
ance? Anyhow, the agent should practice real sincerity 
and simplicity, not only with respect to his personality 
but in the expressed logic of his convictions. Other- 
wise very little is likely to happen in the way of a 
signed application. Situations must always be appre- 
ciated without the aid of blue-prints or explanatory 
text books. To understand the Sermon on the Mount 
does not require a college education. The Gettysburg 
speech is a marvelously simple discourse and a gram- 
mar school student can catch the clear sense of the 
Constitution. 

Why? Because all are as sincere as childhood, 
and beautifully simple in thought and expression. Give 
us, then, our Daily Bread, and with it sufficient wisdom 
and understanding so that always we may be able to 
explain in simple manner and with clear expression 
those things which it is our job to portray and to sell. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











Lusitania Case Again 
Before the Courts 


TRAVELERS THE RESPONDENT 





Brings Out Liability Questions Which 
Arose During the War; Facts 
in Case 





An appeal from judgment dismissing 
the complaint in an action on a policy 
of accident insurance issued to Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt, who lost his life in the 
Lusitania sinking, the defendant being 
the Travelers Insurance Company, has 
been taken. The defendant refused pay- 
ment on the ground that it was relieved 
of liability by that provision of the pol- 
icy which reads as follows: “Nor shall 
this insurance cover accident, injury, 
death, loss of limb or sight, or disability 
resulting directly or indirectly, wholly 
or partially from fighting, self-inflicted 
injuries, war or riot, from voluntary 
overexertion or from voluntary expo- 
sure to unnecessary danger,” the dis- 
claimer of liability being rested wholly 
on the ground that Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
death had resulted from war, 

Appellants contend that war in its 
correct sense means a properly con- 
ducted contest of public armed forces 
and not a contest of unrestricted license 
and vio’ence. “War” in the policy re- 
fers to the actual employment of force 
by one nation against another. War, 
considered as a contest of armed forces, 
means a properly conducted contest of 
such forces, and excludes the concep- 
tion of unregulated hostilities. Appel- 
lant asserts that the United States Su- 
preme Court has not held anything of 
the kind or approved any such doctrine 
as that contended for by respondent, 
that any and every act of a belligerent, 
“however execrable” it may be, is an 
act of war in the legal meaning of the 
word. On the contrary, it has held that 
the established laws of war constitute 
rules which do act directly upon war 
and not merely through a concession of a 
sovereign’s right legally to do the things 
that they forbid. It has expressly 
affirmed that such rules cannot be aban- 
doned by a sovereign at his will (4 U. S., 
37, 180 U. S., 261, 175 U. S. 677, 8 


-Cranch., 110, 14 Wall., 170). War in the 


policy means war in its correct legal 
sense. The fact that certain writers 
have maintained the theory that any- 
thing a belligerent does against an 
enemy is lawful is not a defense to 
plaintiffs’ case. Writers of at least 
equal authority have defined war as a 
contest conducted in accordance with 
established principles of international 
action. Of these conflicting theories, 
that most favorable to the insured must 
be adopted, Even before the war the 
German Government itself had admitted 
that the attack on the Lusitania was 
illegal. 

Respondent contends that the loss of 
life of the insured resulted directly or 
indirectly, wholly or partly, from war. 
The Lusitania’s sinking resulted from 
war. 





PHOENIX DISABILITY 

The Phoenix Mutual has announced 
a number of changes in its total dis- 
ability before 60. It will pay a monthly 
income of $10 a thousand (a) if the 
insured is totally disabled and if the 
disability has existed for at least thirty 
days (even though such disability is 
temporary) or (b) if the total disability 
is presumably permanent, or (c) if the 
insured loses the use of both hands or 
both feet or one hand and one foot or 
the sight of both eyes. It will waive 
all premiums that fall due after receipt 
of proofs of the disability described in 
paragraphs b and c, and after the total 
disability described in paragraph a has 
existed for six months all premiums are 


waived as long as the disability con- 
tinues. 





DENY TRAVELERS RUMOR 
The All American Brokers, Inc., of 
New York, denies that it has a special 
agency contract with the Travelers for 


the metropolitan district north of Four- 
teenth street. 
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CANADIAN LIFE | 
UNDERWRITERS DOUBLE 
AD APPROPRIATION 


VIEWS OF J. H. CASTLE GRAHAM 








Reaching Hundreds of Thousands of 
Readers in Daily Newspapers 
Throughout Dominion 


The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Canada is doubling their advertising 
appropriation for 1922. There will be 
no change in the media used, which 
will continue to be the entire list of 
A.B.C. daily newspapers published in 
Canada exclusively, but the size of the 
displays will be practically doubled. 


Last year the advertisements used 
averaged 390 lines. This year there 
will be two sizes of advertisements, 


namely, 177 lines deep by four columns, 
and 225 lines deep by four colunins. 
The smaller size will appear on the 
Ist of the month, and the larger on 
the 15th. 
Art Work Pre-eminent 

A marked change in the style of copy 
and illustration will be noted as an- 
other feature of the new campaign. 
The wording is briefer and more con- 
centrated in argument, as well as cov- 
ering a wider variety of appeals. 


The advertising appearing on the 
5th of the month is an amplification 


of that issued on the Ist, the same 
illustration appearing in both. Through 
out the series, the art work is given 
pre-eminence, and its outstanding idea 
is a symbolical female figure, “Life In- 
surance,” hovering over the group be- 


low. These groups, differing for each 
set of two advertisements, represent 
the mother at the cradle, childhood, 


the home, the office, the laborer at his 
toil, education and old age, and towards 
each “Life Insurance” is shown as the 
guardian angel. ~ 

What Secretary Says 

J. H. Castle Graham, general secre- 
tary, Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada, Toronto, outlined the main 
features of the campaign to “Market- 
ing.” 

“As was the case last year, our adver- 
tising for 1922 is co-operative. All the 
Canadian companies and all the British 
companies operating in this country, 
are represented,” he said. 

“Our reason for doubling our appro- 
priation this year is simply that good 
results are traceable to last year’s 
effort. As before, it will be a strictly 
newspaper campaign. The only other 
kind of publicity we shall attempt will 
be repetition of our essay competition 
for school children. Last year this 
competition was Dominion-wide, and it 
proved to be a valuable feature. Apart 
from their value in educating over one 
thousand youngsters in the idea of life 
insurance, the essays showed that their 
writers had made thorough study of 
our newspaper advertisements. The 
essays were judged locally by gentle- 
men of prominence who were not con- 
nected with insurance, and when the 
awards were made it was found that 
the prize winners had quoted our ad- 
vertisements holus bolus! 

“Last year’s campaign was a very 
severe test of the efficacy of newspaper 
advertising. There are over forty local 
associations of life insurance salesmen 
in the country, and through these as- 
sociations it was possible to check 
results very carefully. For example, 
the association at Sault Ste Marie re- 
ported that one office there had traced 
eight applications to our advertising, 
and that the other offices had shared 
in proportion. For these reasons we 
are again using the fifty-nine A.B.C. 
dailies in Canada.” 

In Charge of Committee of Four 


, We are placing all our advertising 
direct,” explained Mr. Graham. 


“The work is in charge of a commit- 


tee of four, the chairman being F. T. 
Stanford, of the Canada Life. The 
other members are Clifford Elvins, of 
the Imperial Life; B. W. M. Grigg, of 
the Mutual of Canada, and myself. 

“This committee is elected by the as- 
sociation of life insurance advertising 
managers. It is responsible for all 
copy and layouts as well as placing 
and checking, all of which details are 
handled from the Life Underwriters’ 
Association office here in Toronto. In 
view of the new note in our copy and 
art appeal, together with the superior 
pulling force of larger displays, we an- 
ticipate a highly successful campaign 
this year. The new series will appear 
twice monthly and will terminate with 
strong Christmas appeal.” 





NEW WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 





Miss Katherine Newton, Formerly of 
Mutual Benefit, Goes With Mu- 
tual Life in Detroit 





Miss Katherine Newton, who has es- 
tablished herself in the field of service 
for life insurance for women in Detroit 
during three and a half years’ connec- 
tion with the Detroit agency of the Mu- 
tual Benefit, has severed her connec- 
tion with that agency to take charge 
of a women’s department to be estab- 
lished in the Mutual Life’s agency in 
Detroit, effective May 1. 

Miss Newton was for many years 
administrative secretary in the Western 
State Normal College in Kalamazoo, 
and this experience gave her broad con- 
tacts eminently fitting her for execu- 
tive duties as well as selling. 

With the Mutual Benefit she estab- 
lished the first women’s department, 
and as a personal producer was always 
on the home cffice and Detroit honor 
rolls of that company. She has insured 
more lives than any woman with that 
company in the United States. In 1920 
she ranked third in volume of business 
and in 1921 second. 

Miss Newton has written personal 
business for 178 consecutive weeks. 


Tuberculosis Leads 
Total Disability Cases 


1,947 QUALIFY FOR BENEFITS 





Experience of Four Companies Shows 
Insanity Second Leading Cause of 
Permanent Total Disability 


J. M. Laird, actuary of the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company, 
states that an analysis of claims made 
for the monthly income provided under 
the total and permanent disability 
clause in life insurance policies shows 
that 1947 persons have qualified for 
these benefits, according to the experi- 
ence of four well-known life insurance 
companies. In an article in the Hart- 
ford Courant Mr. Laird gives this sum- 
mary and explanation: 


Causes of Permanent No. of Pct. of 
Total Disability C’ms T’l Cl’ms 
Tuberculosis ...... 689 35 
Ts ae 453 23 
PRPRIVEIS. 6 ocicccces 218 11 
PORORE. oiicee vives 68 4 
oT re 73 
Locomotor Ataxia . 78 4 
Cancer and Tumor. 55 3 
Heart Disease ..... 34 2 
Rheumatism ...... 36 2 
Bright’s Disease .. 15 1 
Other Causes ...... 228 11 
1,947 100 


“Most of the tuberculosis claims oc 
cur among young policyholders who 
frequently from the nature of the 
disease die or recover within three 
years. The disability benefit bridges 
the gap, saves the insurance for the 
beneficiary and under the more liberal 
plans the man himself is frequently 
helped to complete recovery by the 
funds provided under his Life policy. 


Insanity Large Factor 


“Insanity, blindness, and in many 








months with 











CO-OPERATION 


Astuay made in the latter 
part of 1921 reveals the 
fact that the average pre- 
miums of our trained men 
during their first twelve 


are 20 per cent higher than 
the average premiums of the 
untrained men. 


This is a striking example of 
what is being accomplished 
by our plans for develop- 
ment of and co-operation i 
with our field force. | 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 28 | 


the company 

















cases accidental injuries, which to- 
gether cause 31 per cent of the claims 
do not necessarily shorten life. Men 
suffering from these forms of dis- 
ability may live for many years and 
thus draw maximum benefits. In one 
company one-third of the paralytics 
receiving disability benefits have al- 
ready lived nearly six years and will 
probably live several more in their 
helpless condition. 

“Under the present more liberal pro- 
visions now being included in Connec- 
ticut General policies there will be a 
much larger proportion of short claims. 
Many of our policyholders will draw 
benefits for temporary illnesses such 
as pneumonia, influenza, grippe, bron- 
chitis, fevers, and appendicitis and for 


such injuries as fractures and torn 
ligaments. 
Total Disability 
“What is the chance of total dis- 
ability occurring before age 60? The 


company answers this question in terms 
of the number of claims which will 
be presented under its three disability 
plans. Under all three plans the in- 
sured becomes entitled to a monthly 
income immediately if he is totally and 
presumably permanently disabled or if 
he loses hands, feet, or eyesight even 
though he can still work. If he is 
totally disabled but will presumably 
recover, he will receive the income 
after a certain waiting period; under 
plan 1, six months; plan 2, three 
months; plan 3, two weeks. 

“According to standard tables out of 
100 active men at age 30, 22 claims 
will be presented under plan 1, 57 un- 
der plan 2, and 443 under plan 3. Un- 
der plan 3 then the entire 100 men 
will average 4% claims each. We can- 
not tell which of the 100 persons will 
be so unfortunate as to lose their earn- 
ing power but we can by means of the 
disability provision guarantee substan- 
tial benefit to them. 

“Although the more liberal disability 
plans are still new, they have found 
instant favor. Over 35 per cent of the 
policies issued by the Connecticut Gen- 
eral now include plan 2 or plan 3 to 60 
per cent of his prospects, thus furnish- 
ing his clients with the most complete 
personal insurance protection.” 





Albert H. Phillips, of the mail de- 
partment of the Metropolitan Life, 
spent one of the busiest and happiest 
days of his life on the fortieth anni- 
versary of his service with the com- 
pany, March 20. At 10 o’clock in the 
morning Vice-President Gaston strolled 
into the mail room and presented him 
with a forty year service medal, set 
with a yellow diamond, a white dia- 
mond and a sapphire. This incident, 
which took place with his own depart- 
ment workers who gathered around 
him, was the first of the dav’s program. 
When Mr. Phil'ips returned from lunch 
his desk was decorated with a large 
bouquet of American Beauty roses and 
other flowers, gifts of his friends and 
co-workers throughout the home office 
building. In the midst of the flowers 
was a large birthday cake baked by 
Mrs. Warren Remsen who joined the 
Metropolitan forces when the company 
home was at 382 Park Place. At 3 
o’clock in the afternoon a_ surprise 
party was planned to be held in as- 
sistant secretary Barry’s office. Mr. 
Peterson was detailed to bring Mr. 
Phillips to the office but his sudden 
disappearance kept a large group of 
workers searching the building for 
some time. Meanwhile his friends 
gathered. When Mr. Phillips finally 
arrived Secretary Roberts, as spokes- 
man for the delegation greeted him 
and extended the congratulations of 
the company. In his reply Mr. Phillips 
explained that the celebration was real- 
ly a week late as he had been hired 
by Mr. Gaston, then chief clerk, and 
sent home for a week to recover from 
the effects of a boil thus delaying his 
service record for a week. 





The West Coast Life has written over 
$350,000 more business during the first 
quarter of 1922 than during the cor- 
responding period last year. 
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Flanagan’s Big Policy 
On Louis Horowitz 
$1,000,000 





BUSINESS CONTRACT 





Equitable Life General Agent Places 
Big Case; Has Remarkably Low 
Lapse Record 





Business insurance received another 
favorable endorsement when Martin T. 
Flanagan, of New York, closed a case 
for $1,000,000 last week. The million 
dollar poicy is on the life of Louis 
Horowitz, president of the Thompson- 
Starrett Company, reputed to be the 
greatest building construction company 
in the world. Mr. Horowitz was sold on 








M. T. FLANAGAN 


the idea of business insurance and his 
company is the beneficiary of this in- 
surance. 

Martin T. Flanagan is a general agent 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety and has offices in the Equitable 
Life Building, at 120 Broadway. He is 
now receiving congratulations from 
various underwriters in the city for the 
ability he displayed in closing this big 
case. Mr. Flanagan has been interested 
in this case for the past ten years and 
attributes his final success to the fact 
that he never lost sight of Mr. Horo- 
witz’s real need for such a policy. This 
isn’t Mr. Flanagan’s only large policy, 
for he has written a number of big 
cases in the past fifteen years. 

He was the agent who wrote Presi- 
dent Day of the Equitable Life within 
twenty-four hours after Judge Day be- 
came president of the Society. Mr, 
Flanagan has had a remarkable lapse 
record on large policies. The standing 
of the leading agents in regard to lapsa- 
tion of policies shows that he ranked 
second. He has had only one case lapse 
within a fifteen-year period. Mr. Flana- 
fan is well-known in life insurance cir- 
cles in New York City and has made a 
host of friends in the business. 


700 Cases in Four Years 


Mr. Flanagan has been in the insur- 
ance business since September, 1901, 
and during thé first four years he wrote 
700 cases, mostly for small amounts. 
That was a real record in those days. 
{t is quite a coincidence that one of his 
first policyholders was employed on the 
construction of the building in which 
his million dollar policyholder now has 
his office. Mr. Flanagan succeeded Mr. 
Haines as general agent for the Equita- 
ble Life in 1905, and since then has de- 
voted considerable of his time to per- 
sonal production. 

Mr. Flanagan has built, and is build- 


ing, up a clientele of large policyholders. 
His high reputation with the company 
and the confidence which the medical 
directors have in him place him in a 
position which is a very favorable one 
for the writing of surplus and border- 
line cases. Many agencies seek his aid 
in the writing of such cases. Mr. Flana- 
gan believes in the efficacy of an insur- 
ance program and uses that method in 
closing his big prospects. He ascer- 
tains the needs of his prospect and then 
writes a policy to fill those needs, 





1921 INSURANCE LAWS 





Life Presidents Distributing Volume 
Giving Laws Enacted in U. S. 
and Canada Last Year 





The volume of Life Insurance Laws 
of 1921 is now being mailed to member 
companies by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. The preface to 
the volume states: 

Sixty-nine legislative sessions, exclu- 
sive of Congress and the Dominion Par- 
liament, were held in the United States 
and Canada during the year 1921. 

Sessions of the legislature were held 
in the British Colony of Newfoundland, 
in all the provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada, and in all of the states and 
territories of the United States except 
Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi and 
Virginia. In Alabama. Delaware, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, Oklahoma and 
South Carolina, as well as in New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland and Saskat- 
chewan, no laws affecting foreign life 
insurance companies, requiring reprint- 
ing for the use of our members, were 
enacted. 

The one hundred and forty-six new 
laws included in the volume (United 
States, 126; Canada, 20) are distributed 
as follows: Massachusetts, nine, Con- 
gress, and Iowa, seven each; New York, 
six; California, Montana, North Caro- 
lina and Utah, five each; Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Nevada, Vermont, West Virginia, 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia, four 
each: Alaska, Indiana, Missouri, New 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 


OE WOMRRNOED oko cnc cis cce cine wonsees conte 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
SO COURINOE s o.'c ns Ww vidvvededaaedetenn 


CORTE ss. 00.05n46s0 eds euesesamenra eee 
Bankers Life Company 


95,000,000 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 








Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Washington, On- 
tario and Quebec, three each; Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Illinois, Michigan, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, the Dominion of Canada and 
Prince Edward Island, two each; Ari- 
zona, Florida, Hawaii, Kansas, Maine, 
Ohio, Texas, Wyoming, Alberta and 
Manitoba, one each. 

It is seen that in number of laws 
enacted in the United States, the year 
1921 has been exceeded by three prior 
years, viz:—1911, 1913 and 1914. 





TO CONTEST $62,500 CLAIM 

Madison, Wis., April 22.—Examination 
of the bones of Edward J. Sailstad, Eau 
Claire, has been started at the univer- 
sity medical school. 

Dr. C. H. Bunting will direct assist- 
ants in an investigation to find if the 
bones are those of* Sailstad, said to 
have been burned to death at Lake 
Nebagamon, last August. 

H. T. Kristjanson, representing the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, arrived to fight Mrs. Sailstad’s 
claims for $62,500. 
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Undivided Profits ... 





Statement of December 31, 1921 


Perr 
Capital Stock (Common)........ 


Capital Stock (Preferred)....... 
DO i anideasnnssdedes Via 50,000.00 


ore ee eee eee 


Gain in Assets During Last Six Months of 1921 
Approximately $500,000.00 


More Insurance Accounts on Our Books than Ever Before. 


Accounts of insurance companies earnestly solicited. 





THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Member Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 


Home Office: 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Thirty-seven years without a loss to an investor.” 


500,000.00 
174,600.00 


67,706.09 

















PENN MUTUAL 
1847-1922 | 


It was in the day of little things 
industrially, commercially and other- 
wise. No man in all America had ac- 
quired five million dollars. Science, 
invention, discovery were like a youth, 
eager and alert with curiosity, press- 
ing forward steadily to a manhood of 
substance and helpfulness. Steam was 
an infant, the dynamo was yet to be in- 
vented, coal was rarely used as fuel, 
talking to a friend a thousand miles 
away was impossible. There were nfo 
great cities. Mere hamlets fringed the 
Atlantic seaboard, and the little red 
schoolhouse at the cross road gave by 
far the greater promise of an awaken- 
ing civilization. 

Seventy-five years ago, amid such 
conditions, the Penn Mutual Life was 
born. Its paternity lies with the sub- 
stantial and worthy business men of 
Philadelphia. Theirs was a vision of 
service devoid of gain. Henceforth life 
insurance was to be at actual cost. No 
penny of profit was to be added thereto. 
The records of the years show that no 
company has eclipsed it in the quality 
of its service to members and the cost 
thereof! The ideals of 1847 are those 
of today, enlarged by progressive, mod- 
ern inventions and adaptations of great 
significance, as measured by individual 
and social needs. 

Mutuality has its highest expression 
in a management composed of insured 
members devoted to the interests of 
all members, chosen by members. Al- 
ways stable, never hastily venturing in 
unknown fields, there has been in all 
the glorious past no time when the 
Penn Mutual could serve more widely, 
wisely and well than now—as it enters 
upon the last quarter of a century of 
unexcelled devotion to service for its 
membership.—B. Y. Thedean. In Penn 
Mutual “News Letter.” 

















MOVE TO NEW QUARTERS 
On April 20, 1922, Goulden, Cook & 
Gudeon, New York representatives of 
the Connecticut General, removed their 
offices from 91, William street to larger 
quarters at 130 William street. 
REINSURANCE CONTRACT 
The Iowa and Nebraska insurance de- 
partments have just approved the re- 
insurance contract by which the State 
Life of Des Moines takes over the life 
business of the Union Life & Accident 
of Lincoln, President A. C. Tucker an- 
nounces. This gives the State Life 
$25,000,000 insurance in force, assets of 
$2,000,000 and an annual premium in- 
come of $750,000, 











CANCELS BROKER’S LICENSE 

Superintendent Stoddard has can- 
celled the broker’s license as of April 
29 of Lewis Abrimson of Brooklyn for 
failure to account for premiums re- 
ceived. 





TWO LANGUAGES 
The Great-West Life Assurance Co., 
of Winnipeg, prints part of its Home 
Office paper in French. 
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Insurance Jury 
Liked “To the Ladies” 


OBJECTIONABLE 





SATIRE NOT 





Ambitious Young Men Who Read Self- 
Help Books Are Kind Who 
Go Ahead 





The jury of insurance men which 
saw the play “To the Ladies!” at the 
Liberty Theatre and was asked to pass 
on the question as to whether they 
thought the playful poking of fun at 
ambitious young men of the business 
world was in a way that would dis- 
courage young men, and also whether 
it regarded the business banquet scene 
as erroneously colorful and inaccurate- 


ly satirical, has made its report. The 
verdict in part follows: 
William J. Graham, second vice- 


president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society: 

“To the Ladies’ is good wholesome 
fun. Please do not ask me to take 
seriously the criticism of the persons 
who found in the good-natured spoofing 
of the business scenes and business 
characters possible discouragement to 
the earnest young man anxious to get 
on in business. Any person who would 
so misunderstand the satire and bur- 
lesque of this pleasant play should 
look to themselves, for they have sure- 
ly lost their sense of proportion. And 
isn’t that just another way of saying 
that they have lost their sense of 
humor. For humor is, after all, but a 
matter of proportion. 

“The characters and the scenes in 
‘To the Ladies’ become excruciatingly 
funny at times by. the fact that they 
are out of proportion in varying degree 
all the way from the more or less 
farcical situation in the first act to the 
delicious satire of the business ban- 
quet. That banquet scene is truly Gil- 
bertian. It will live long in the memory 
of every banqueteer—and who. isn’t a 
banqueteer? 

“It seems to me that a more pertinent 
and more amusing debate might be 
found in discussing another phase of 
business satire of ‘To the Ladies’—the 
effect of the wife mingling in her hus- 
band’s business affairs. This brings me 
back to that delightful companion-piece 
by the same authors, ‘Dulcy,’ which I 
would respectfully rename ‘Duncy.’ 
The dunciness of Dulcy finds its proto- 
type in the dunciness of the young 
husband in ‘To the Ladies.’ Between 
the one play in which the influence of 
the wife makes for confusion, and the 
other play in which the influence of 
the wife saves the day, you are happily 
left where you can prove anything that 
you want to prove with reference to 
the effect of the wife in business. Why 
don’t you poll a jury of earnest young 
married men to see one of these plays 
and a jury of earnest young married 
women to see the other? I enjoyed 
both plays and think the theatre is 
indebted to the authors and the pro- 
ducers for producing these happy clean 
comedies.” 

L. Seton Lindsay, superintendent of 
agencies, New York Life: 

“How anyone could get anything but 
pleasure and enjoyment from seeing 
‘To the Ladies,’ I cannot understand; 
nor can I imagine how any young man 
seeing the play could be anything but 
benefited. The contrast in the second 
scene of the second act, between the 
‘Ready made’ speech learned from a 
text book, and the delightfully common 
sense sincere words of the heroine— 
80 well played by Miss Helen Hayes— 
was exquisite. 

“T am afraid that in business today 
the words ‘psychology’ and ‘research’ 
have been much abused. It is refresh- 
ing to get back to a little old-fashioned 
common sense.” 

John A. Stevenson, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society: 

“I thoroughly enjoyed seeing ‘To the 
Ladies’ and I noted nothing in this 
little comedy which should discourage 
any young man eager to go ahead and 


ready to apply himself after office hours 
by picking up all the worth-while in- 
formation which he finds available. 
Legitimate ambition never hurt any 
one; and certainly it is a most laud- 
able aim to supplement experience and 
observation with knowledge picked up 
from books. Inspirational and selling 
books have much of value to impart; 
else they would not continue to be 
written “and sold. There are intelligent 
and unintelligent ways to read these 
books, which accounts for the fact that 
some people profit more by reading 
them than others do, but as. a general 
proposition one may safely say that the 
young man who reads books which ap- 
ply to his own business has an advan- 
tage over those who do not.” 

J. S. Myrick, Mutual Life: 

“If I had seen the play at the outstart 
of my career I do not think the satire 
would have taken any pep out of me, 
as one, to get along, must profit by 
one’s own mistakes as well as the mis- 
takes of others. 

“IT do not think any young man in the 
audience who is worth his salt would 
be ruined by seeing the effect of the 
misdirected study of certain prevalent 
forms of advertising and literature up- 
on the credulous and susceptible hero 
of the play. As a matter of fact it 
should help him and steer him away 
from all such nonsense, nine-tenths of 
which is of no use and I don’t believe 
any of it is of a great deal of help to 
a man who is ambitious, hard working 
and thinks straight. 

“T enjoyed the play ever so much 
and think your satire develops and 
emphasizes most strongly the good 
which can be gained from the proper 
literature and the proper training and 
the proper kind of banquets as com- 
pared with the cheap and ridiculous 
kind.” 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertising 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile: 

“Man is gregarious—also garrulous. 
Hermits do little and know little. This 
country is pre-eminently a land of din- 
ners and banquets. The radiograph. 
the telephone the telegraph, the trolley, 
the railroad knit us closer and increase 
conversation daily. 

“While ‘To the Ladies’ pokes fun at 
the ambitious youngster, a cog in the 
great business machine, the engineers 
who direct the motion of the machinery 
know full well that the ambitious 
youngster who reads the technical mag- 
azines and wants to grow mentally and 
financially is deserving of every en- 
couragement. The cog on the wheel 
some day will be the main spring. 
Every one who has enjoyed ‘To the 
Ladies’ appreciates the delicious irony 
of the company banquet, but must sym- 
pathize with the struggling youth who 
is trying to get somewhere—God bless 
him, and more power to him.” 

Lawrence Priddy, New York Life: 

“It has been my good fortune for the 
past twenty-five years to be actively 
identified with one of America’s largest 
business enterprises, and this particular 
institution has for forty years believed 
in conventions and dinners, and the fact 
that we continue to have these func- 
tions is proof conclusive that we are 
convinced these things can be success- 
fully employed in the development of 
a great business enterprise. 

“We have in our employ some seven 
thousand salesmen and these meetings 
are held for the purpose of educating 
and stimulating these salesmen; and 
what is true of this company is gen- 
erally true of all great business enter- 
prises in America. Few of them do 
not have meetings of one character or 
another for their working forces. 

“I was more than interested in the 
character who insisted upon reading 
and literally believing all the advertise- 
ments which he read diligently in vari- 
ous magazines. I believe in advertis- 
ing, but it is silly indeed for one to be- 
lieve all the statements contained in 
all advertisements, and your presenta- 
tion of the foolishness of such conduct 
should be helpful. All in all, I think it 
is a splendid play and should have a 
very beneficial effect.” 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 
Results of 1921 
surance in Force...............$286,934,616.49 


Admitted Assets ..................$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 


WU itia rite dct addres e) 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 


still in force. 
For information regarding Agencies 


dress: Home Office, Des Moines 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Net 
New 


Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921........$10,007,098.20 
Insurance Paid for 1921........cscccsees .- 20,444,282.00 


Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1921.. 87,648,741.00 





The 


standard 


Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 


policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 


Department has broadened our already excellent service to 


our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mer. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
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No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 


Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 


applications of members previ- 


ously insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


Purely American 

Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 


reful Selection 


w Death Rate 


w Expenses 


The Policyholders’ Company 





The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 


It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. | 
It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 

million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 

tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 

It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total | 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 

In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7%) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 

Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 

Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 
It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 


on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 
moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 


whether he lives or dies. B 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 


promptly as a bank draft. 
It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














Many a time, of course, the 


One Policy application is for a smaller 
Begets amount than you urged. It 
Another is the prospect’s first poli- 


cy. He thinks $5,000 is 
all, but you do not. When his first 
dividend becomes due you will see him 
again, if he has been given. a better 
position you will see him again, when 
his first baby comes you will ‘see him 
again, when any one of half dozen 
events happen to him you will see him 
again. And by and by the $5,000 will 
have become $10,000, and’ the $10,000 
will have become $20,000. The first sale 
is only a beginning. Don’t lose sight 
of these first-case policyholders. 
“Points.” 
a a * 
Graduation day is not very 
Graduation far away. Better be look- 
Day ing up names and parents, 
Policies and see how many gradua- 
tion policies you can place 
on these young lives. Many parents 
give their son or daughter a policy as 


a graduation present, to start them 
right as they step out into the world 
of adults. 

Also near at hand is the month of 
many weddings June. The man who 
without life insurance meets his be 
loved at the altar “needs a guardian 


and not a wife.’ Aside from that, it 
is usually easier to get the signature 
of a prospective than of a retrospective 
bridegroom 

Moreover, school vacations are soon 
to begin. There is a host of teachers 
who ought to be insured before they 
start on their summer vacation, and 
who will take policies if given the op- 
portunity. The time is short, and inten- 
sive work is necessary.—"‘ Points.” 

* * * 


A. Stanford Wright, of 


Possibilities Boston, the Massachusetts 
of Deferred Mutual, in the current 
Annuities edition of the “Radiator,” 


makes some talking points 
for the deferred annuity, saying in part: 

“The Deferred Annuity is an abso- 
lutely safe investment upon which the 
income is guaranteed for life. You all 
know how strongly the idea of a sure, 
steady, life-long income appeals to a 
man who is arranging to protect his 
family in the future by having the pro- 
ceeds of his policies made _ payable 
under one of our optional methods of 
settlement. We preach life income to 
him for his widow, and he likes the idea. 
Well, it’s just as good a plan for him 
as for her. He too should be provided 
for in old age; he too dreads depen- 
dence, he too is looking for comfort and 
a protected fireside in his declining 
years. He recognizes the risks of in- 
vestment for his wife, and it is not 
difficult for him to be made to see that 
these same hazards exist, though in a 
slightly less degree, for him. Of course 
he will save and invest his surplus earn- 
ings, but part of them at least should 
be used to purchase a sure income for 
his o'd age, one that nothing can affect. 
After he has done this, he may with 
greater safety invest the remainder in 
. other ways. Making sure provision for 
the family should come first, then sure 
provision for one’s old age; after these 
may come investment to provide for 
additional comforts and luxuries beyond 
the minimum requirements. 

“Besides a definite, sure income be- 
ginning at a certain age and continuing 
for life in return for a deposit made 
each year until that age is reached, 
what do we offer to a man? A partici- 
pating contract, under which he shares 
in the dividend distribution made by 
the company. If these dividends are 
left with the company, not less than 
3%, and if our present interest scale is 


maintajned, 4%% will be paid upon 
such accumulations. A contract which, 
after the second annual payment has 
been made, has a cash and loan value. 
If he gets into a tight place he can bor- 
row upon it. A contract which guar: 
antees to pay him back at the end of 
five years every cent he has paid in 
(exclusive of premiums paid for dis- 
ability benefits) in addition to the divi- 
dends that have been paid or credited 
to him. In case of his death before the 
annuity payments commence, all pre- 
miums he has paid in will be returned 
to his executor or any beneficiary he 
may choose together with all accumu- 
lated dividends and interest upon them. 


“If he prefers he may recejve when 
he reaches the attained age a specified 
sum in cash—at age 65, for example, 
$13,510—instead of the $100 a month for 
life. If after he has begun to receive 
this income he dies before ten years’ 
payments have been made, the balance 
of these will be paid to anyone whom 
he has designated as beneficiary. 


“Do you know any other investment 
that will guarantee all these advan- 
tages? Yes, I hear you say, if he put 
his money in a savings bank he would 
have more. Probably he would IF he 
put it in and IF he left it there. We 
are not competing with savings banks. 
They have their service—and splendid, 
necessary service it is, too. But, an- 
swer me, will he put it in steadily each 
month? He will not. And if he should 
put the stated amount in the bank 
every month, would it stay there? “Ask 
any savings bank man how long the 
average account remains on deposit, If 
you don’t know, you are going to get 
the shock of your life when he tells 
you. If depositing in a savings bank 
is preferable for a man, why arrange 
an income for the wife under one of the 
Options? If it’s better for the husband 
to invest his funds in this way, it will 
be better for her to deposit the prin- 
cipal with a savings bank and receive 
the interest. You know—and so does 
he-—why he prefers the Options for his 
wife; well, the same reasons exist for 
him as far as minimum old-age provis- 
ion is concerned. 


Elmer E. Wheeler, of the 

Well May New York Life, insured a 
He Be client of his, Gustav H. Rup- 
Thankful persburger, for $5,000 in 
March a year ago. He 

passed a good examination and the pol- 
icy was issued standard. The agent 
tried to deliver an additional $6,000, but 
Mr. Ruppersberger turned it down, and 
how bitterly he now regrets it. Since 
then tuberculosis developed? The pa- 
tient is now in the State Sanitorium of 
Maryland drawing $50 a month dis- 
ability benefits. Mr. Ruppersberger is 
so grateful for the service rendered to 
him that he writes Mr. Wheeler ag fol- 
lows, yet deploring the fact that he did 
not follow Agent Wheeler’s suggestion 
and take the additional $6,000. Here 
is the letter written in a sanitorium: 
“I do not know if I ought to address 
you as dear sir or dear friend, but if 
you can do for others what you have 
done for me, they will certainly feel 
like I do and consider it a friendly act. 
I am only sorry I did not keep the full 
amount you offered me and was foolish 


enough to refuse the additional six 
thousand, 


“I now know that I made a mistake, 
for I had no idea that the policy you 
offered me would treat me with such 
liberality. You can tell the ones who 


are skeptical to write to me and I will 
tell them what the New York Life In- 
surance Co. has done for me.” 








Organized 1871 | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


IN 5s asadccccndsneeteedesrcsveb ope resdTebus sda eneeebenSetweketessecserudieks $ 28,308,449.13 
RAINE. cick crnsedcnsacens eden ocegnvereudsedeusbesccsm sense asieseea tenes cosasee 25,109,146.04 
EE NN) TEND 0.5 sv ccie ound pab nesee dell Baste ov cn veveses es eudesion teres 5,199,303.09 
NN CO PN os fash s'sdan ad Cat GUhPTSCEAE CER Aes beth ka cea T CO SRSeR TES 214,188 461.00 
Payments to PoucyHoldess........sccccrccsccscevcovccoscscccevccsesevecssceses 1,897 435.45 
Total Payments to Policyholderg since Organization....................00+5 $27,720,705.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 











A member of a Co- 


When a partnership will usual- 
Partner Needs ly agree that it might 
a Friend be embarrassing to 


have to constantly con- 
sult his partner’s widow on matters 
relating to the conduct of the business. 

Life insurance will enable a surviving 
partner to purchase such a widow’s in- 
terest in the firm and to continue the 
business unhampered by her interfer- 
ence, and unimpaired as to capital. 

To lose a partner is bad, but to be 
forced to raise money at the same time 
to retire his widow’s interests is some- 
times calamitous.—Agency Items. 





GAINS OVER 1921 

The Massachusetts Mutual makes the 
following statement showing conditions 
for first quarter of 1921: 

“At the end of the first quarter of the 
year 1922 thirty-eight, or exactly half, 
of our general agencieshad delivered 
more new business than during the cor- 
responding period last year. Of the 
remaining thirty-eight, twenty-five show- 
ed decreases amounting to less than 
$100,000, and in nearly every case the 
end of March found their net losses for 
the year decidedly smaller than they 
were at the close of February. The 
company ag a whole was only three- 
quarters of a million behind for the 
year—a loss of less than 2% in new 
business delivered as against a loss of 
over 15% at the end of January. Every- 
thing points clearly to a slow but stead- 
ily increasing revival of prosperous 
conditions.” 





Will buy Vclume 23 of 


Insurance Law Journal. 


I. Tanenbaum Son & Co., 
516 Fifth Avenue 














“Large general agency in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., wants to hear from 
life company desiring representa- 
tive in that city.” Address: Life 
Company, c/o The Eastern Under- 
writer, 86 Fulton Street, New 
York City. 














Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL] 




















HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
year 1921 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 


POOP e eee eee seer seneeeeseeeeees 


MOGUEVE PUGS icscccscescvscsis 
Net Interest Income from Inv 


ment 
($642,638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force...... «  .$223,116,887 
POMC ASCE ccccccccnsececses 43,222,328 











For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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Industrial Insurance In a Nutshell 











THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA (rant ziicm) 
Fosasst F. Darpen, President 


Home Ovvics, Newsas, New Junsav 


Summary Account of the Statistics of Industrial Life Insurance Cotpaniex’ 
of the United States 
FOR THE ‘YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1921 









































INSURANCE ITEMS | Sonne oe 2 
ep Number Amount. 
Industrial Insurance in Foree . . \. 22 50,945,864 | $7,745,669,242 
Ordinary Insurance in Force. eee 21 6,091,645 7,578,168,547 
Industrial and Ordinary Insurance in Force . -. 22 57,087,509 | 15,323,882,789 
Industrial Insurance Issued, Revived, Increased . —- 8,866,730 1,770,649,948 
Ordinary Insurance Issued, Revived, Increased . . . a 1,108,556 1,578,394,315 
Indust. and Ord. Insurance Issued, Revived, Increased ~ 9,975,286 $,349,044,263 
India —|___ Ora Tot 
Premium Income . $283,147,934 $240,898,637 $524,046,571 
Total Income a ae ae oe ee a $37,411,317 295,024,361 632,435,678 
Claim Payments, including Mortuary Dividends 69,173,164 63,102,463 132,275,627 
Industrial Dividends . ’ 16,479,963* — _— 
Total Payments to Policyholders 95,180,073 95,011,463 190,191,536 
Total Disbursements, all purposes 206,916,863 158,749,142 $60,666,005 
Reserve on Insurance in Force 1,005,970,794 1,089,124,948 2,045,095,742 
Assets (Total Admitted) . é — oe 2,250,593,072 
Liabilities (Including Capital Stock) . P _ ~ 152,178,374 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . — i _ 98,414,698 
992,214,807 of this amount represents mortuary and $14,065,156 
other dividends. 
RESUME, 1911-1921 
iets | MMptrmuce | Pommieytcaet! | Ionarts yan | Pls Pde 

1911 $116,904,962 $39,090,490 $49,002,707 $31,910,106 $80,912,813 

1912 125,224,393 41,245,918 52,601,384 41,647,825 94,249,209 

1913, 133,767,046 44,542,306 57,442,253 46,049,835 103,492,088 

1914 143,290,619 47,926,020 64,067,359 43,378,401 107,445,760 

1915 154,293,399 49,107,021 66,492,581 51,897,197 118,389,778 

1916 164,966,333 54,635,165 72,049,045 “66,124,188 138,173,233 

1917 178,980,442 59,161,651 77,660,796 65,523,922 143,184,718 

1918 196,408,962 89,503,638 110,515,615 67,153,715 177,669,330 

1919 225,097,027 67,054,013 88,598,561 92,306,786 180,905,347 

1920 254,685,949 69,586,019 89,127,055 101,607,871 190,734,926 

1921 283,147,934 69,173,164 95,180,073 121,825,971 217,006,044 




















1sss9 Original Tabulation, Actuarial Department—Statistical Division, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


The table from The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company groups gives in an in- 
teresting way the statistics of the In- 
dustrial life insurance for the United 
States. It shows the total industrial 
premium income for 1921 was $283,147,- 
934. The table is interesting also, in 
that it shows the large amount of money 
which goes back each year to industrial 
policyholders and claimants, There are 


about 51,000,000 industrial policies in 
force for almost $8,000,000,000 of insur- 
ance in the twenty-two companies writ- 
ing Industrial. There are a few more 
dol'ars Ordinary in force than Indus- 
trial and the number of Ordinary poli- 
cies is 6,091,645. 

By “Industrial” The Prudential means 
weekly premium life insurance and not 
health or accident insurance or monthly 
premium life insurance. 











MAGINNIS ON CORPORATIONS 

The conservation of business on the 
books—an educational campaign by the 
agents to educate the public to life in- 
surance—this is the duty of every life 
insurance agent today, in the opinion 
of John C. Maginnis, president of the 
Eureka Life of Baltimore. 

Writing of new business should not 
be the only element in an agent’s train- 
ing; that the agent should be taught 
the importance of devoting most of his 
time to conserve—hold and retain— 
the business already written. 


Frederick M. Nettleship, superintend- 
ent of agents of the Pennsylvania Mu- 
tual Life in Philadelphia, is in Brook- 
lyn today and tomorrow participating 
in the first National Volley Ball Tour- 
rament at the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. Mr, 
Nettleship is a member of the team 
which opens the play this afternoon at 
1 P. M. against a team from Toronto, 
Canada. 





The Western States Life is using 
some clever outdoor advertising of a 
pictorial nature. 








1892 


THIRTY YEARS 


ers in 39 states, 


Group Protection. 


paid for in 1921. 


M. E. Singleton, 


President 
Accident 


Life 








Consistent, stable growth has marked the 
expansion of the Missouri State Life dur- 
ing the thirty years which have elapsed 
since its organization. 


Today—with $340,417,028.00 Insurance in 
force, this institution is serving policyhold- 
providing them 
Utmost” in Life, Accident, Health, and 


More than $100,000,000 of New Business 


“We Are Going Forward” 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 





1922 


OF PROGRESS 


“the 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 








Two More Letters 
On Re-Insurance 


SEE NO UNUSUAL INTEREST 





Views of E. G. Simmons, of Pan-Amer- 
ican Life, and Lawrence M, 
Cathles, Southland Life 





The Eastern Underwriter has _ re- 
ceived the following letters from the 
Pan-American Life and the Southland 
Life in reference to re-insurance de- 
velopments in the west and south. 

“I do not know anything concerning 
this pool that would add to the infor- 
mation that has already been published 
in the insurance press. 

“It is impossible for me to under- 
stand why the organization of this little 
pool of ours is creating so much com- 
ment throughout the country; in fact, 
it would seem to me that the matter 
referred to is a private affair of the 
companies interested. The pool in 
question is not connected in any way 
with any of the national insurance or- 


ganizations, such as the American Life 
Convention, or the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. It is simply an 
internal arrangement a few of our com- 
panies have made for re-insurance. and 
it seems to me that the public in -gen- 
eral is not, in any way interested in 
the matter. 

“Of course, I know nothing at all 
about the new pools that are being 
organized, as indicated in your tele- 
gram, but undoubtedly those who are 
interested in their organization will be 
able to give you some information on 
the subject.” 

“T am not aware of any special de- 
mand for re-insurance at the present 
time and think you exaggerate the in- 
terest in re-insurance arrangements in 
the West and South. The Southland 
Life along with several other compan- 
ies joined in an arrangement for hand- 
ling our re-insurance business among 
ourselves which we think will be ad- 
vantageous and it seems that because 
we thought this was a private matter 
in connection with the handling of our 
own business which did not call for 
a detailed explanation to ‘all and sun- 
dry’ some curiosity was aroused in 
certain quarters.” 
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Incorporated 1851 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

















New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force’~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 


$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 
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A Group Insurance Call 





By WILLIAM DUDLEY, Equitable Society, Chicago 


If a man really sold himself on his 
profession, selling life insurance in the 
modern way, in the modern day, is full 
of romance, lively with thrills, preg- 
nant with constructive thought and ef- 
fort, and golden in all its returns to 
the true salesman. 

Personally, I never had any experi- 
ence, either as a perpetrator or victim, 
with the old time insurance driving 
of the jokesmiths, when, according to 
them, the insurance agent was a sort 
of ferret and grizzly in one, who nosed 
out his prospect, ran him to the limit, 
treed him, and then gat at the base 
of the tree until the exhausted victim 
came down to be devoured. 

Whether the picture be overdrawn 
or not I do not know, but this I do 
know, that the great body of the people 
of America today recognize life insur- 
ance to be one of the necessities, even 
the blessings of modern life, and the 
insurance salesman of today is a man 
of standing, a.recognized constructive 
factor in the social and business world. 
For insurance, though a strictly busi- 
ness undertaking, is a social factor as 
well, weaving itself and its benefits and 
protection close into the structure of 
family life, and reflected in the human 
side of industrial and business efficiency 
and progress. 

Long Years of Development 


The development of the insurance 
structure has been effected by many 
years of hard work, forward vision, and 
deep study of details by many of 
America’s ablest men. Through the 
stages of straight life, endowment, in- 
come, and business insurance, has 
come the plan of group life insurance. 

And it is to this latter development 
of the insurance program, with the 
necessary reference to these other 
forms that round out the complete 
circle of protection, that I intend to 
devote this review. If I were address- 
ing the general reading public, I would 
devote some space to a comprehensive 
outline of what is meant by Group In- 
surance, but I assume that the readers 
of this publication are familiar with 
insurance in its varied .branches. 

While I had solicited insurance be- 
fore, it was the life branch only, with 
here and there a disability case in 
another company.’ The complete circle 
of protection offered by The Eauitable 
Life Assurance Society appealed very 
strongly to me as the Big Opportunity. 
‘Group Insurance and the By-Product 

I decided that the possibility of 
greatest efliciency lay in becoming as 
well informed as possible in all branch- 
es. I first devoted most of my time to 
general solicitation and becoming con- 
versant with the different factors that 
go to make up the complete circle of 
protection. 

It was not long before I was very 
much interested in Group Insurance. It 
appealed to me from the first, but was 
something of a mystery until I took 
up a special study of it. After con- 
siderable study and practice, and I say 
this advisedly, I tried it out on an old 
friend, which effort, while it has not 
yet resulted in my closing with him 
on the Group Insurance plan, has meant 
more to me, and has been more of an 
asset in experience than the money 
would have been had I closed this 
group. 

“Last March 1 prepared my first real 
presentation on Group Insurance and 
closed my first Group on the second 
interview. I closed the next Group 
on the first interview, which took only 
twenty minutes. I progressed until at 
this writing I have eight groups to 
my credit, and all functioning very well. 

Forty-five Mile Interview 

My preparation meant hard, grinding 
study and thought. 
I got into the work, there developed 
the thrills and the romance. Mean- 
while the appreciation of the great con- 
structive effect of the writing of such 


Then suddenly, as - 


grew within me, and made me the more 
earnest in the work and gave me more 
inspiration even than the financial suc- 
cess attending the work. 

Contrasted with the old time picture 
of the furtive insurance agent, gain- 
ing access to his prospect in the guise 
of a valet or waiter, one experience 
furnished romance and thrill. There 
was a large group thet I had in mind 
from the start, on account of previous 
connection, and prepared to be ready for 
an opportunity to present my plan. This 
opportunity came when the head of 
this group arranged for me to meet 
him as his private car arrived in Chi- 
cago en route west. 

“My car leaves in a few minutes, and 
{ want to hear you through,” he said. 
“Can you get aboard and come with 
me?” I was ready to go to the end of 
the earth with him. 

It was a pleasant, congenial family 
party on the car, and the first day was 
spent socially. The following day this 
gentleman found time, and turning to 
me said: 

“Let us go into that matter now, 
Mr. Dudley. We may not get another 
chance.” And then for forty-five min- 
utes, as the Overland Limited sped on 
its way to the Golden West at a mile 
a minute, I poured into his attentive 
ear the plan of group insurance. ‘It 
was July 4th, Independence Day, and 
as I look back on the experience | 
cannot but think that it was a Red 
Letter Day in the emancipation of the 
insurance solicitor, the welcome guest 
of his interested prospect amid the 
luxury of a private car on one of Amer- 
ica’s finest trains, and the most beauti- 
ful scenery in the world. 

The interview closed. My prospect 
looked at his watch. He is a man who 
thinks in sentences with a punch. 

“Well, bless me. Dudley,” he said, 
shaking my hand, “you've talked to me 
forty-five miles. I am interested and 
like your plan.” A forty-five miles inter- 
view is some achievement, even for an 
insurance man. 

$190,000 Business Insurance 

Group insurance is a very interesting 

subject and while it was inaugurated 




















Founded 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 


1865 





therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 


And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 








Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 














in 1910 hy The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society it is practically new to a great 
many employers. It is my experience 
that employers are easily interested in 
this plan, when they hear its advan- 
tages, both to their employes and them- 
selves. And once you interest them in 
the Group plan, it is easy to refer to 
one of the many other forms of insur- 
ance that go to make up the complete 
circle of protection. 

In one instance in selling a group 
plan to a client, I discovered the weak- 
nesses of his other insurance protection. 
The result is that I sold him $190,000 
of insurance, merely as a by-product of 
the group solicitation. He was de- 
lighted with the plan of protective in- 
surance I made for him, and almost 
immediately had drawn a new will and 
trust agreement to make certain that 
his program would be carried out ac- 
cording to his plan. 

There was a business thrill in this 
transaction, apart from the size of the 
policies sold, and that was this: This 
was done after the executive had told 


me that he “had group insurance in an- 


other company and was going to drop 
it.” After an analysis of the condi- 
tions existing within his group, certain 
suggestions were made and acted upon, 
and the group will be continued. 








Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


465,227 in the same period. 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 


Corporations and Partnerships protected by Business 
Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
the aged. Up-to-date Disability and Double 


Insurance. 


provisions. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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Selling Group’ Insurance to the 


Employes 
But selling Group Insurance to the 
executive is not all there is to the 


transaction. After the policy is written 
and paid for by the head of the in- 
dustry, the idea, in order to get the 
fullest results, must be sold to the 
employes as well. 

: Successful Installation 

My fifteen years’ experience in dif- 
ferent fields of labor, and my two years 
as chairman of the grievance commit- 
tee of Chicago Lodge No. 275 of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
has been very beneficial to me in the 
solicitation, installation and operation 
of group insurance as inaugurated by 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
in that I know the point of view of 
the employe. 
Half-Million of Individual Insurance 1921 

Half a Million dollars in individual 
life policies, thirty-three disability poli- 
cies, and eight healthy groups—that 
summarizes my first year with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society—an 
illustration of what can be accomplished 
if one will get up in the morning, 
WORK, FIGHT, and THINK! 





CONSTRUCT ADDITION 

The construction of an addition to 
the home office building of the Western 
& Southern Life, of Cincinnati, will 
be started in June, on the property im- 
mediately north of the present build- 
ing, facing Broadway. The same style 
of architecture will be continued in the 
annex so as to make an attractive unit 
of the entire property. All construc- 
tion work, with the exception of con- 
erete, will be handled by the company. 
The approximate cost of the new build- 
ing will be $350,000. 

The ground floor of the addition will 
be occupied by new offices for the presi- 
dent and board of directors, and a 
large dining hall. The second floor 
space will be taken up by expanding 
the office department. One fer*~ 
the building will be a recreation h"' 
large enough to seat 500 people for 
conventions. 





GUARDIAN “BASEBALL” CONTEST 

The agencies of the Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America are di- 
vided into six leagues of ten teams 
each, and a regular daily schedule is 
played every day in April in the novel 
“baseball” contest which the company 
is holding this month. This contest 
has made a hit with the fieldmen and 
the submitted business for the two 
weeks of April was approximatelv $3,- 
000,000, which shows a substantial gain 
over the corresponding period last year. 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE AGENTS 

R. E. Griess has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Philadelphia Life for 
southern Ohio, with headquarters at 
Columbus. E. J. Hartnett has been ap- 


pointed general agent for the company 
at Johnstown, Pa., and MacWilliams & 
Wiemer, of Baltimore, have been made 
supervisors for the State of Maryland. 
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WHY THE ENDOWMENT? 


By J. C. CAMERON, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Actuary, Great 
Southern Life 





























Most insurance men of experience 
have a high regard for the Ordinary Life 
Policy, sometimes known as_ the 
Straight Life. There are good and 
substantial reasons why we should so 
regard that policy, for it is the lowest 
priced continuous contract issued on a 
uniform premium basis. We need not 
dwell upon all the arguments in favor 
of this standard policy which we believe 
will always be in great demand in this 
country..The Twenty Payment Life, 
also, hag its strong appeal, especially 
to younger applicants. 

Consider, however, the Endowment 
Plan, amd this really means a great 
variety of plans. You have the 10- 
Year Endowment, and if you need it 
we can igsue a 5-Year Endowment. On 
the other hand, we have now Endow- 
ment Contracts with periods up to 30 
years, and are about to publish rates 
for Endowments maturing at ages 60 
and 65, which will mean at the youngest 
age issued a period of over 50 years. 
Don’t forget that we can issue any one 
of thes@» plans on the Monthly Income 
basis and with regular Disability Ben- 
efit. In other words, when you figure 
on the Endowment as compared with 
the Whole Life or Twenty-Payment 
Life you will have a great variety of 
contracts out of which you can select, 
one of which may be more desirable 
in certain cases than either of these 
two life plans. 

In your company at this time the 
proportion of Endowment Insurance to 
all insurance in force is about 4%. An 
investigation of the business of seven 
great eastern companies shows that 
out of a total of nearly fifteen and 
one-half billion insurance in force about 
three and one-half billion is on the 
Endowment Plan, in other words, 22%. 
It is clear that there is a much greater 
demand for the Endowment Policy, or 
that a greater demand has been cre- 
ated by the field forces of these large 
companies amongst their clients. The 
question naturally arises, is there an 
unsatisfied demand amongst your cli- 
ents for Endowment Policies, and 
should you not give this matter some 
thought, especially when you have so 


many varied plans of Endowment at 
your call? 


The Endowment’s Appeal 


The appeal of the Endowment lies 
in the fact that it does two things: 
First, it protects the beneficiary when 
protection is usually most needed; sec- 
ondly, it pays the insured the face 
of the policy at maturity. A man, age 
30, by paying an annual premium of 
$247.40 can secure $10,000 payable in 
cash to himself at age 65; if he dies 
before then his family, gets the money. 
This policy cost only $50.00 a year 
more than the Whole Life, and less an- 
nually than the Twenty-Payment Life. 
It gives both family protection and 
security for old age. 

Take a dozen high-class young men 
of say 30 years of age. Some of them 
are on salary, some are retail mer- 
chants, some are _ professional men. 
Their average income is, say $3,000.00. 
What position have they to look for- 
ward to at age 60? You have been 
frequently shown charts stating how 
many young men will die or fall by 
the wayside before they come to age 
60, and how few of them will be in an 
economically sound position at that 
age. Even assuming that these figures. 
which are too well known to need 
repetition, are not entirely accurate at 
the present time, still we must grant 
that there is a considerable foundation 
of truth in them. What do they mean? 
If each of these young men would con- 




















The fourth 


great problem 


of the insurance world 


Apsquate mortality tables—sound in- 
vestment of funds—health education to 
reduce mortality— 

—these three fundamental insurance 
problems either have been or are being 
solved. 

The fourth great problem—breaking 

_ down the stone wall of public indiffer- 
ence and unfriendliness—is still pressing 
for solution. Modern selling methods 
are comparatively unknown. 

In the marketing of commodities, the 
past thirty years have brought revolu- 
tionary changes. Personal selling —un- 
aided by the salesmanship of the printed 
page —is practically obsolete. But in- 
surance still depends for its results on 
personal contact only. The public is 
still ignorant—and therefore unfriendly. 


y 


To BREAK down resistance, build up pres- 
tige, and extend sales, scores of other 
industries are relying on national educa- 
tional campaigns. 

Individual efforts along similar lines 
in the insurance field have met with re- 
markable success. Leaders among mod- 
ern insurance executives believe that the 
time is now ripe for concerted action. 
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sistently set aside, even as little as 
one-seventh of his income and com- 
pound these savings at 5% per an- 
num, buying all the Whole Life Insur- 
ance he could afford in addition, he 
would be in a better financial position 
in his old age than the man who puts 
the same money into Endowment In- 
surance, but—and this is a truth which 
we realize more and more the older 
we grow-—the average man will not 
make persistent savings and does not 
in the long run make any interest 
earnings whatever on such savings. He 
makes, in fact, a loss. This may not 
apply to you, individually, but it does 
upply to the average man, and by the 
average we do not mean a man lack- 
ing in intellect or in ordinary self 
control. 

It follows usually that a man who 
buys a good sized Endowment Policy, 
if he has the sense and courage to 
keep it up, will do better for himselr 
than the man who tries to build up a 
savings fund to provide for his old 
age by investment of what money he 
may set aside. There are many excep- 
tions to this statement. Many young 
men feel, and rightly feel, that they 
must put what money they make into 
their business, and for these men the 
Whole Life Policy is without doubt the 
best plan, as it also is for all men who 
have a hard struggle to provide for 
their families and simply must get all 
the insurance they can pay for at the 
lowest uniform rate. 

But—don’t forget the Endowment. 





300 MAY ATTEND 


A special train will carry the Pitts- 
burgh delegation to the ninth annual 
meeting of the Insurance Federation to 
be held in the Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 4 and 5. More than 300 
fire insurance men of the Western end 
of Pennsylvania have signified their 
intention of attending the convention 
and R. J. Trimble, secretary of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of Alle 
gheny County, who is chairman of the 
convention committee for Allegheny 
County, is making arrangements to ac- 
commodate a record crowd of delegates 
from this district. 

State Insurance Commissioner Don- 
aldson and U. S. Senator George Whar- 
-ton Pepper are scheduled to be the 
principal speakers at the banquet which 
will follow the business session, The 
Pittsburgh members of the Federation 
are working hard to set a new member- 
ship record in honor of Murray Month, 
to commemorate the record of achieve- 
ment established by President James 
C. Murray, of Pittsburgh, whose year of 


incumbency expires with :this conven- 
tion. 





SAN JACINTO LIFE ANNIVERSARY 


The eighth anniversary celebration 
and dedication of the San Jacinto Life’s 
building took place at Beaumont, 
Texas, on Friday afternoon April 21, 
at two o’clock. President H. M. Har- 
grove of the company presided at the 
ceremonies which were of an enjoyable 
character. 





Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, who has obtained more 
subscriptions to the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation Fund of $1,000,000 than any 
other worker in this state, has become 
acting chairman of the New York com- 
mittee of the Fund, succeeding James 
W. Gerard, former Ambassador to Ger- 
many, who gave up the work, as he is 
to visit Europe. Mr. Fiske obtained 
more than 400 subscriptions. In dis- 
cussing the work Mr. Gerard said this 
week in a farewell message: “It is 
not to honor Mr. Wilson simply as 
Woodrow Wilson and not to pay a trib- 
ute to him as a representative of a par- 
ticular political party that 100,000 sup- 
porters have recorded their names 
among the founders of the Woodrow 
Wilson awards. It is rather because 
through the dignity of such a monu- 
ment to idealism we may again pledge 
our faith in the principles for which we 
fought—principles which found their 
spokesman in Woodrow Wilson.” 
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WHERE BANKS CAN CO-OPERATE 

One: of the surprising things in the 
insurance business is,,that so many 
clever ideas are originated by institu- 
tions which have little or no surplus. 
The ola-established corporations, satis- 
fied with following the paths which 
have led to success in the past, are 
slow to adopt innovations and make 
very sure of their ground before they 


do. But concerns, walking on thin ice, 
are willing to take almost any sort 
of chance. 


A case to the point is the Standard 
Automobile Casualty Company of New 
York City, whose annual statement of 
December 31, 1921, is not one which 
would win much favor in Wall Street 
circles, but which is reported to have 
conceived the clever idea of soliciting 
the insured direct, enclosing a deposit 
slip, naming a local bank as depository, 
with the understanding that when the 
premium is deposited in the bank the 
assured will be covered. 

Now, some of the best patrons of 
the banks in the smaller cities are the 
insurance agencies, and the least thing 
the banks owe to the insurance fra- 
ternity is that they make an investi- 
gation of any such scheme before per- 
mitting their banks to be used as a 
catspaw to pull schemes out of the 


fire. The banks are not putting an 
o.k: on bucket shop propositions in 
finance. They should give equal 


thoughtful consideration to freak insur- 
ance propositions before permitting 
their names or deposit facilities to be 
employed in such ventures. 





NEW KIND OF INSURANCE 

Insurance against blindness is the lat- 
est. The Mutual Eye Indemnity Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Ind., is now issu- 
ing policies indemnifying the assured 
against total loss of sight of both eyes 
to’ the extent of $5,000 and against total 
loss of sight of one eye to the extent 
of $1,000 for the premium of $17.50. A 
careful perusal of the contract did not 
say whether the premium was an an- 
nual one or not. Mention is made that 
the payment of the $17.50 entitles the 
policyholder to “life membership.” 

The policy specifically defines what 
total loss of sight means under the con- 
tract, as it reads, “Total loss of sight 
shall mean the entire and irrecoverable 
loss of sight.” Attempted suicide, 


whether the party be sane or insane, 
leading to blindness, is not covered. 

The policy is sold to persons between 
the ages of 18 and 70. When it was first 
issued the rate was $15, but this was 
recently increased to $17.50. 

The contract declares that if the in- 
sured develops a cateract, the company 
shall have the right to provide an opera- 
tion at a total cost to the company not 
to exceed $250. It states that if the 
insured fails to avail himself of the 
operation, that in that event the com- 
pany shall pay him $250, this payment 
relieving the company of all further 
liability and terminating the policy, 

Again the policy declares that no in- 
demnity is to be paid for the loss of one 
eye or both for any reason unless the 
insured shall have been blind for a 
period of sixty days. 





BEFORE COURT OF APPEALS 





Case Between National Automobile Mu- 
tual Casualty and State Department 
on Question of Assessments 





The New York Court of Appeals, the 
highest court in the state, last week 
heard arguments in the litigation be- 
tween the National Automobile Mutual 
Casualty Company and the Insurance 
Department over the question of allow- 
ing credit as assets to the power to 
levy assessments. No decision has been 
handed down, but an opinion is expected 
within a few days. This case, which is 
warmly supported by most of the auto- 
mobile mutuals in this state, was insti- 
tuted several months ago, tried in the 


Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, where a unanimous decision 


against the National Automobile was 
rendered, and now carried for final set- 
tlement to the Court of Appeals. 

The National Automobile has removed 
its offices from 80 Maiden Lane to the 
third floor of 75 Maiden Lane. 





CASUALTY AND SURETY CLUB’S 
DINNER 

The annual dinner of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York will be 
held on May 10 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, and some high jinks are expected 
there, as James R. Garrett, of the Na- 
tional Casualty, is helping to arrange 
a program of stunts. Among the speak- 
ers will be Augustus Thomas, the p'ay- 
wright; Herbert Lunt, of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, and a Supreme Court Justice 
whose name has not yet been an- 
nounced. 





RECIPROCAL HEARING 
On Wednesday afternoon a_ crowd 
of insurance agents piled into a hearing 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Massachusetts Legis'ature on a fire 
reciprocal bill. There is a strong senti- 
ment to defeat the measure. 





ELECTIVE COMPENSATION 
The big compensation discussion in 
New York offices this week is the per- 
missive or elective feature of the com- 
pensation act as it relates to marine 
workers. 





GRAY WITH NATIONAL LIBERTY 

Hadden Gray, New York State agent 
of the Svea and Hudson, has resigned 
to become associated with the National 
Liberty. With headquarters in Syracuse, 
he will be Eastern New York special. 





ATTEND GRISWOLD FUNERAL 

Many insurance men attended the 
funeral on Thursday of F, M. Griswold, 
former chief inspector of the Home. 





GALLAGHER AN OFFICER 
Vincent L. Gallagher has been elected 
assistant secretary of the America Fore 
Companies. 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has moved to 80 Maiden Lane. 


Supreme Court Ruling 
On Fidelity Bond 


DECISION AGAINST COMPANY 








Maryland Casualty Loses Contention in 
Appeal Case; Court Interprets 
Clause for Plaintiff 





The Wisconsin supreme court held 
against the contention of the Maryland 
Casualty Company in the case of Bank 
of Belgium against the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Details of the case and 
the opinion of Justice Rosenberry fol- 
lows: 

The Maryland Casualty Company 
executed a Fidelity Bond to the Bel- 
gium State Bank as of January 20, 
1919. Under the terms of the policy 
the amount of the loss covered by the 
Maryland Casualty Co. was limited to 
$20,000. The bond covered Frank J. 
Whitmeyer, cashier of the bank. Whit- 
meyer embezzled money from the bank 
to the amount of $110,175.50. Recov- 
eries were effected partly with the aid 
of the defendant company to the amount 
of $43,448.75, leaving a balance of $66,- 
726.75. The insurance policy declared 
that in case of loss the employer and 
the company shall share in a recovery 
made by either on account of any loss, 
in the proportion that the amount of 
the loss borne by each bears to the total 
amount of the loss. The bank claims 
that the loss is the net loss after de- 
ducting the amounts recovered from 
Whitmeyer subsequent to the original 
embezzlement and that, therefore, there 
is owing on the bond the entire amount 
of $20,000. 


“The language of the fourth condi- 
tion,’ says Justice Rosenberry, “is that 
the employer and the company shall 
share any recovery in proportion that 
the amount of the loss borne by each 
bears to the total amount of the loss. 
Under the terms of this bond the only 
loss which the defendant company bears 
is that which it sustains by reason of 
the amount contracted to be made. Un- 
til such payment has been made the 
defendant company has borne no loss. 
The plaintiff bank sustained its loss 
when the embezzlement took place. The 
amount which it may claim from the 
defendant company is the amount of 
the embezzlement less the amounts re- 
turned by or recovered from the de- 
faulter. If, after the payment by the 
defendant company of a loss, a recovery 
is therefore made, then in accordance 
with the terms of the fourth condition 
the recovery would be shared in the 
proportion that the amount of the loss 
borne by each of the parties bears to 
the total amount of the loss. We are 
of the opinion that ‘the total amount 
of loss is the loss which the defendant 
company may be called upon to pay not 
exceeding the amount of its bond.’ 
That therefore it is the total amount 
of the embezzlement less any recoveries 
from or returns by the defaulter made 
prior to the time that the employer 
makes demand upon the indemnitor and 
payment has been made pursuant there- 
to that constitutes the loss. This seems 
to us to be the plain meaning of the 
contract. So construed, every word in 
the contract is given its proper sig- 
nificance. By the court—judgment 
affirmed.” 





Ocean’s Annual Minstrel Show 


The employes of the Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee Corporation will give their 
annual minstrel show and dance on 
Thursday’ evening, May 4, at Kismet 
Temple, 92 Herkimer street, Brooklyn. 
These annual events have been most 
successful in the past, and the com- 
mittee in charge this year feels confi- 
dent that everyone will have an enjoy- 
able time Thursday evening. Many 
relatives and friends of the members of 
the Ocean organization have attended 
in the past and indications are that 
there will be a large crowd on hand 
this year, 











The Human Side 














E. H. HORNBOSTEL 





E. H. Hornbostel, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies of 
the Fuso Marine & Fire, the United 
States manager of which is William H. 
Kenzel Company, belongs to that select 
group of former special agents which 
had its training under the auspices of 
the Underwriters Association of New 
York State, and which has furnished to 
insurance companies such good execu- 
tive material. 

* * 

Charles W. Helser, Jr., son of a vice- 
president of the West Coast Life, has 
joined the company during his college 


vacations. 
* * * 


Otto C, Quale, for many years con- 
nected with the State Board of Public 
Affairs for Wisconsin, has resigned to 
become general agent for the Central 
Life of Iowa. Mr. Quale will have his 
headquarters in Madison. 

* * os 


Clement B. Newbold, a trustee of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, was on Thursday, April 20, ap- 
pointed a member of the Delaware River 
Bridge Joint Commission by Governor 
Sproul to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Vice-President Thomas J. Jef- 
feries of the Corn Exchange National 
Jank. The appointee is a member of 
the Philadelphia banking house of W. 
H. Newbold’s Sons & Co., vice-president 
and director of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, a director of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Central National Bank, 
the Commercial Trust Company and a 
member of the board of managers of the 
Western Saving Fund. 

* * ” 


Oswald Kirkby, well known golf 
champion, is a director of the Bankers 
& Shippers. 

* *@ 

William T. Tilden, the tennis cham- 
pion who is with the Equitable Society, 
and Selma Lagerlof have written a book, 
“It’s All in the Game.” The book con- 
sists of short stories about tennis. 





dat Hedges bis | 

















It is not necessary to go through life 
with a perpetual grin which will result 
in a permanent appearance of idiocy, 
any more than it is to assume a frown 
in the hope that it will grow into a 
wrinkle indicative of profound thought. 
It is better to be smiled with than laugh- 
ed at. A hypocrite can force tears with- 
out detection. Honest laughter cannot 
be feigned. 
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Outline of Program 
For U. S. Chamber 


EIGHT TOPICS OF DISCUSSION 








No Controversial Matters, But Much 
of An Educational 
Nature 





On May 16 and May 17 will be held 
the annual meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. The 
insurance program, prepared by James 
L. Madden, manager, covers these sub- 
jects: 

May 16th 

I.—Understanding precedes appreciation. | Few 
laymen really understand insurance. This re- 
duces the possible efficiency of our national 
insurance service and also permits of much 
adverse legislation which ultimately results in 
increased costs to the public. 

“Insurance and the Public.” 

* . * * 7. 


II.—The public and business have at their 
disposal many facilities for saving or prolong- 
ing life and property. They should be used to 
the fullest extent to be of maximum value. 

“Getting the Most Out, of Conservation.” 

. 


III.—Insurance producers are governed some- 
what in their efforts by self-interest. It will 
be well therefore. to consider the possibilities of 

“Insurance Education and Service as an 
Individual Investment Paying Dividends.” 

. * * 7 . * + 


IV.—Insurance is a part of our national bus}- 
ness structure. It has certain definite contri- 
butions to make toward the country’s business 
prosperity and welfare. 

“What May the American Business Man 
Expect From Insurance?” 

* * * * * a 
May 17th 

I.—The American business man in planning 
his program of foreign expansion rightfully 
expects the active support of insurance. Just 
what service he expects insurance to render 
is presented in this address. 

“American Insurance and Our Foreign Trade.” 

” ” om * . * 


II.—Many problems confront the American 
insurance companies entering foreign fields. The 
way they have been met is of real interest to 
insurance and business. 

“Tnitiating and Carrying on Insurance in 
Foreign Fields.” 
* * * * . * 
IIIT.—Recently Congress passed a model ma- 
rine insurance act for the Bistrict of Columbia. 
It was drafted and enacted with the idea of 
enabling American insurance companies to meet 
foreign competition. Many states may desire 

to enact similar legislation. 

“Model Marine Insurance Law.” 

o _ 7 + * * 





COURT APPOINTED ADJUSTERS 





One Feature of Rumored Bill to Revise 
Standard Policy in Penn- 
sylvania 





It is understood that there is in con- 
templation in Pennsylvania the presen- 
tation of a bill to the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature by the enactment of which 
there will be brought about the revision 
of the standard fire policy in use in 
that state. By the provisions of the act 
judges of the Common Pleas Court will 
designate adjusters to handle claims for 
the assured. 

It is generally believed in underwrit- 
ing circles that the method of adjusting 
losses in Eastern Pennsylvania has been 
decidedly unsatisfactory. 


Fire Insurance Department 








Five Company Pool 
For Title Company 


BROOKLYN AGENTS 





STIRRED 





Say Arrangement Brings Up “Favored 
Brokers” Proposition Again; Views 
of President Davenport 





Brooklyn agents and brokers were 
given a jolt by the Home Title In- 
surance Company, Willoughby and Jay 
streets, Brooklyn, this week when they 
were informed that that company had 
made an arrangement to divert all its 
insurance influence to a pool of five 
companies. As a rule title and trust 
companies only demand that their cli- 
ents have a policy in a company that 
is secure. There have been several 
cases, notably the Metropolitan, where 
there have been favored brokers. 

President Davenport, of the Home 
Title Insurance Company, has received 
a number of complaints in insurance 
circles and to one from an insurance 
company he replied: 

“We gave the matter a long and 
careful study with the help of the best 
local insurance experts we could find 
before putting the plan into effect, but 
like any new plan it is necessarily 
tentative and experimental until a con- 
tinuous trial over a specified period 
of time has been had. It is important 
to realize that the plan does not neces- 
sarily involve a continued limitation of 
the number of companies and of 
the particular companies now used; 
and it is more than likely that your 
good company some time in the future 
will want to co-operate with us in our 
efforts for a more scientific and satis- 
factory handling of mortgage insurance 
than has been used in the past.” 





DEBUT OF “THE CITIZENS” 
“The Citizens,” a publication devoted 
to the interests of the agents of the 
Citizens Insurance Company of Mis- 
souri, will make its debut May 1. 
This addition to the house organ fam- 
ily is edited by J. W. Longnecker at the 
headquarters of the Eastern department 
in Hartford. The editorial, entitled “A 
Background,” points to the long and 
honorable career of a company “just as 
proud of its record as the oldest com- 
pany in the United States, and in addi- 
tion full of the enthusiasm and vigor 
that spe!l steady growth and develop- 
ment.” The Citizens Insurance Com- 
pany was founded in 1837. 





DINNER TO T. A. WEED 
Theodore A. Weed, who was superin- 
tendent of agents of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe until January 1, was 
given a complimentary dinner’ by 
friends at an uptown hotel on Tuesday 
night. 





MOVE TO 80 MAIDEN LANE 
Two Glens Falls field men, Robert G. 
Clarke, special for New Jersey, and 
Henry W. Coles, special for suburban, 
have moved to 80 Maiden Lane. 
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UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK | 























with tremendous resources. 


store national conditions. 


Work and save. 





Damming the 
Stream of 
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Pessimism 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 


[NSURANCE Agents are able to measure fairly accurately 
business conditions. They realize that ours is a great country 


Our government is stable, our people are intelligent. There is 
every reason to believe that our business conditions will work out 
very satisfactorily, although gradually. 


American business men can be relied on to do their utmost to re- 


Let all quit bemoaning the times and casting gloom. Spread sun- 
shine and good cheer. Have faith in American business. 


Dig in your toes, buckle up your belt. Look ahead and not down. 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
E. Kimball, President 


Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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Northern of London 
Commonwealth of New York 
Detroit F. & M. of Mich. 
London & Scottish of London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
| Telephones: John 63-64-65 








LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 


Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
’Phones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Springfield 











ONSIDER your Companies by their service to the business of insur- 
ance as a whole, as well as their value to your individual agency. 


Local Agents’ Chattanooga Convention. 


SN’T the name of the SPRINGFIELD foremost in 


your mind when reading the above? 


Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company 





Massachusetts 














Four Papers Get Out 
Automobile Numbers 


“MORAL HAZARD” FEATURED 





Principal Suggestion Made By Authors 
is That Agent’s Blank Catechise 





Applicant 
Four insurance newspapers issued 
automobile numbers this year. Three 


came out last week—‘Underwriters Re- 
port,” San Francisco; “National Under- 
writer,” Chicago; “Insurance Field,” 
Louisville. The fourth is a part of this 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 
Because companies lost money writ- 
ing automobile insurance last year, and 
the word “automobile” was the red flag 
in some offices, editors were not par- 
ticularly keen to go to the trouble and 


expense of getting out a special edition, 
at least two of them did not do so. 
Some of the others, however, decided to 
go ahead anyway, and they did. 

The automobile business has now 
reached such proportions that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to cover the events in 
an historical way or in retrospect ex- 
cept by these annual editions, which 
should be encouraged by the companies 
for the reason that through this avenue 
at least once a year a way is found 
which permits offering to underwriters 
and agents a review of this great busi- 
ness; a discussion of the prob’ems up- 
permost in everybody’s mind; and a 
paving of the way for suggestions which 
may lead to betterment. With four, 
or even half a dozen papers on the job, 
cach one gathering a group of write:s 
(for the most part experts), harass- 
ments and difficulties of the business 
are certain to see daylight. Then, know- 
ing the ailment, it is up to the doctors 
to provide the cure, 


Some Agency Views 

After a look through the various arti- 
cles: in all the papers The Eastern Un- 
derwriter finds that the predominant 
note is the moral hazard. That is the 
subject of most of the articles in the 
three out-of-town papers. What to do 
about it is the question, and some sug- 
gestions are offered. 

The “Field” prints views of a number 
of underwriters and agents, Fred C. 
Odell, of Greensboro, N. C., thinks com- 
panies should require a short question- 
naire, some questions being as fo'lows: 
Full name of applicant; how long have 
you known him; has he any property, 
etc. 

K. V. Rothschild, St. Paul, favors a 
careful analysis of the insured’s insura- 
bility. He thinks moral hazard agents 
should be weeded out. He is in favor of 
a signed application and statement of 
warranty. 

Craig Belk, of Houston, in his article 
makes a plea for the adoption of a more 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,900 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


183,956 
789,027 


ri $3,135,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N, J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


CORNIUEL: 5 canacceowee $1,250,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 


liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 
te ... $10,517,442 


Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. « M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,933 


Reserve all other 





liabilities .... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
MPRA oS 5 sia aea eee $4,360,509 


Policyhoiders Surplus, $1,851,855 
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uniform and simp’er method of rating 
and practices of underwriting. 

James T. Catlin, Danville, Va., doubts 
whether the three-fourths value clause 
is going to be a panacea for all auto ills. 

Cliff C. Jones, Kansas City, believes 
that the automobile non-valued policies 
should be issued with a cause showing 
the monthly depreciation, say 2% a 
month, so that in event of a loss after 
a period of ten or eleven months the 
actual value can be readily estimated. 

J. A. Flaws, Kansas City, favors a 
mileage basis gauge of depreciation. 

President Street, Fidelity-Phenix, 
thinks the present system of rate mak- 
ing is complicated and there are too 
many rules, “I would reduce the pres- 
ent complicated rate table to not more 
than a dozen figures and the ru'es to 
fewer than that number,’ he says. 
“Then I would have the companies help 
the agents and help the business as a 
whole by injecting into their own under- 
writing of automobile risks the same 
degree of care and common sense which 
they are in the habit of exercising in 
connection with fire business, where 
also moral hazard needs to be closely 
watched—and more so now than in nor- 
mal times.” 

80% of Loss Collectible 

“The National Underwriter” leads its 
number with an article by W. R. Rueg- 
nitz, of the Springfield’s automobile de- 
partment in Chicago, who recommends 
a couple of endorsements, one of which 
makes it possible to collect 80% of a 
loss as determined by adjustment. This 
will reduce the moral hazard. The sec- 
ond endorsement provides for an elec- 
tive monthly diminishment clause. This 
clears up misunderstanding between the 
company and assured. 

Thomas T. North, Chicago automobile 
adjuster, submits a p'an for the more 
careful selection of business. 

Several pages are given to figures, 
both stock and mutual, by the “National 
Underwriter.” The heavy loss ratios are 
emphasized. S. A. Muhlhauser, man- 
ager of the claim department of the 
Michigan Automobilc Insurance Com- 
pany, gives the views of a claim man— 
an argument for care in underwriting 
on the part of the agent; and there are 
several other authors, including Well- 
ington Porter, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

“The Underwriters Report” makes a 
good job in reflecting the Coast auto 
situation. 


TO END DUST HAZARD 


A committee composed of representa- 
tives of active organizations has been 
proposed to formulate a set of rules gov- 
erning the control of dust in grain eleva- 
tors of terminal size, following a pre- 
liminary conference at the Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, Terminal Elevator 
yrain Merchants Association, Mutual 


Fire Prevention Bureau, Weighmasters 
& Scalemen’s conference, National Fire 
Protection Association, Railway Fire 
Protection Associations and the Under- 
writers Grain Association are expected 
to name representatives to this com- 
mittee. 
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New Managers Figure 
In Social Functions 


MANY COURTESIES SHOWN THEM 





Guests of Honor at Luncheon and at 
Tea; to Be Entertained By 
Blue Goose 





Who said that the East, is cold? 

The new managers of the foreign in- 
surance companies—F. B. Kellam, 
Royal; T. H. Anderson, Liverpool & 
London & Globe; and O. G. Boyle, of 
the Atlas, are being shown many cour- 
tesies of a social nature. Messrs. Kel- 
lam and Anderson came from San Fran- 
cisco and have not so wide an ac- 
quaintance here as Mr. Boyle who was 
sub-manager of the Atlas. The new 
managers were guests at a tea given 
by the women of the Insurance Society 
of the New York on Monday afternoon; 
Mr. Kellam and Mr. Anderson are mem- 
bers of the Blue Goose, and they are 
to be guests of honor at a Blue Goose 
function at the Aldine Club on Monday 
night. 

One of the most peasant events 
given in honor of the new managers 
was at the Drug & Chemical Club on 
Friday noon of last week when the 
following well-known figures accepted 
luncheon invitations: 

Superintendent of Insurance Stod- 
dard; President Case, of the National 
Association; A. G. Martin, Northern: 
President Coates, National Liberty; E. 
B. Boyd, Yorkshire; E. C. Stokes, Royal 
‘xchange Assurance; J. A. Kelsey, 
Tokio; H. N. Kelsey, London & Scot- 
tish; Foreign Manager Bahrendt, At- 
las; Hart Darlington, Norwich Union; 
President Lane, Niagara; President 
Munroe, Newark Fire; Vice-President 
C. A. Ludlum, Home; Manager Malla- 
lieu, National Board of Fire Under- 


writers; Manager Robb, New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange; Manager 
Moore, American Foreign Insurance 


Association; Manager D=Mott, Re-Insur- 
ance Bureau; Manager Young, National 
Automobile Underwriters Conference. 

Messrs. Kellam and Boyle have been 
elected members of the Eastern Union. 





ANNUAL MEETING JUNE 6-8 





President Case, of National Association, 
and Superintendent Stoddard, New 
York, Will Address Syracuse Meeting 





The annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents 
will be held on June 6, 7, 8 at the 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse. 

The annual banquet will take place 
on June 7, and there will be a get- 
together affair on the evening of June 6. 

President Case, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; and 
Colonel Stoddard, insurance superin- 
tendent, will make talks among others. 





RETURNED POLICIES 

Geo. H. Campbell & Co., Aetna Life, 
Little Rock, have this to say about re- 
turned policies: 

“Recently, in our bulletin, we dwelt 
editorially on not-taken policy evil. We 
have just received figures from the 
company showing we returned more 
than we anticipated. Out of a total of 
9,574 policies written in 1921, 1,739 were 
cancel'ed flat, showing a ratio of 18.16%. 
The greatest percentage of returned 
policies occurred in automobile, plate 
glass and miscellaneous casualty lines. 
The automobile showed 21.96% return- 
ed; plate glass, 25.76%; miscellaneous 
casualty lines, 43.33%. Just think of 
the great loss this means in paper, time 
and commissions. We must not let 
1922 show such a wasteful record! 





MILLERS MUTUAL ENTERS MAINE 


The Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., was admitted to Maine as of April 
6. The company has admitted assets 
of $1,470,692 and a surplus as regards 
policyholders of $885,823. 





























’ Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, 






CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 


ORGANIZED 
1853 





PROTECT AGAINST 
THE WIND 


Despite what precedent tells us about 
windstorms confining their activities to 
certain sections in certain seasons, we hear 
time and again of a big blow visiting a state 
that considered And 
usually it catches that territory unprotected 


had been immune. 


by Windstorm Insurance. 


The local agent who would assure his 
clients of complete protection should have 
them supplement their fire insurance with 
windstorm coverage. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 
















Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 







Doctrine of Personal 
Liability in Newark 
RECENT DECISION DISCUSSED 





$1,000 Fine Imposed; Two 
Women Had Been Burned 
to Death 


By C. ALBERT GASSER 


The decision handed down by the 
Court of Common Pleas, in and for the 
County of Essex in the State of New 
Jersey, imposing a fine of $1,000 on 
Mrs. Bertha Weiss is of interest to all 
those having to do with fire prevention. 
Mrs. Weiss was charged with man- 
slaughter after two aged women were 
burned to death in a tenement house 
owned by the defendant. Following is 
a brief summary of the case: 

At 233 West Kinney street in Newark 
is a three-story frame building which 
was erected about 1870. At that time 
there was a store on the first floor and 
a dwelling for one family on the second 
floor and a dwelling for one family on 
the third floor. There was a hallway 
and stairs from the street front to the 
third floor and there was a rear porch 
stairway to the upper floors from a back 
yard. 

In the course of time the stairway 
from the street to the second floor was 
removed to make more room for the 
store on the first floor and an addition 
was built in the rear to make the store 
larger. A stairway from the street in 
the frame dwelling adjoining on the 
east was used for both houses by cut- 
ting a doorway between the two houses 
on the second floor, but nothing was 
done to replace the rear porch stairway. 
A second floor addition or extension 
was also built so that the rear presented 
a three-terrace effect by reason of the 
irregular extensions. 

Changes in Ownership and in Tenancy 

Changes in ownership followed and 
changes in tenancy, About a year ago 
inspectors of the New Jersey State 
Tenement House Commission discov- 
ered that the third floor which consisted 
of only four rooms had been sublet so 
that one man occupied the two rear 
rooms and two women occupied the two 
front rooms. ‘All these rooms com- 
municated to the stairway, but the door 
between the front and rear rooms was 
locked on the one side by a screw hook 
and eye and on the other side by an 
ordinary lock and also a bolt. 

So the Tenement House Commission 
served a notice on the owner, Migs. 
Bertha Weiss, who lived with her fam- 
ily on the second floor, that she should 
have to equip the building with fire es- 
capes. This was in July, 1920. A sec- 
ond notice was sent on May 16, 1921. 
To these notices no attention was paid. 

On Monday morning, July 11, 1921, 
there was an alarm of fire at 3:20 
o’clock. On their way to the place the 
firemen saw flames shooting through 
the roof of the building. They worked 
with their usual vigor and extinguished 
the fire. The stairway from the second 
to the third floor had been completely 
burned away so they got into the third 
floor by means of ladders and in one 
of the front rooms they found the bodies 
of two aged women who had bee suf- 
focated and then burned to death. 
There was absolutely no way for them 
to escape—the stairway was burned 
away and the door to the rear rooms 
was locked on both sides. One of the 
women had been seen at a window be- 
fore the arrival of the firemen. The 
man who lived in the rear rooms was 
awakened by the shouts of the people 
on the street. He climbed through a 
window to the rear open porch and 
from there jumped to the roof of the 
extension below. Although he was a 
cripple and an invalid, he escaped in- 
jury. Had the door to the rear rooms 
been unlocked it is more than probable 
that the two women could have made 
their way to the rear open porch and 
been rescued by the firemen. 

Five Investigations 


After the fire there were five investi- 
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gations and the usual statements and 
explanations were made. The public 
prosecutor was appealed to and after 
careful examination of the statutes it 
was decided to prefer charges of man- 
slaughter against the owner on each of 
two counts, naming one of the women 
burned to death in each complaint, On 
July 18, the charges were filed and on 
the following day Mrs. Weiss was ar- 
rested and released in bail. 

On October 29, 1921, the indictment 
was presented by the September Term 
1921 Grand Jury. The defendant plead- 
ed not guilty and was bailed in $2,500 
for appearance for trial on November 
14. The trial was postponed to January 
9, 1922, thence to January 16. At that 
time the defendant retracted her plea 


of not guilty and pleaded non vult.: 


Sentence was postponed to February 6, 
1922. On that date the fine of one 
thousand dollars was imposed. The 
court stressed the fact that the defen- 
dant was a woman, well advanced in 
years; that a jail sentence would be of 
benefit to no one, that she had pleaded 
non vult, and that she had since com- 
plied with the law and that a fine would 
serve the ends of justice. 

The significance of the case is in the 
fact that an indictment was secured and 
the offender was punished for failure to 
comply with an existing law. It would 
seem probable that this decision will 
form a basis for similar action wher- 
ever willful neglect causes loss of life 
from fire. 

Mr. Gasser’s article was printed in the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association’s quarterly. 





ALLEGHENY COUNTY BOARD 
Two Companies Admitted to Member- 
ship; Western of Pittsburgh Re- 
signs; Amend By-Laws 





The following companies have been 
admitted to membership in the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of Allegheny 
County: Chicago Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company of Chicago and Eu 
reka-Security Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co. of Cincinnati. The Western Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh has re- 
signed membership on the board. 


At the meeting of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters the following amendment 
to Article V, Section 1, of the by-laws 
was adopted: 


“At least sixty days prior to the an- 
nual meeting the governing committee 
shall appoint a committee of five mem- 
bers, not members of the governing 
committee, to nominate or recommend 
the names of two members for each 
vacancy for election to serve in the 
membership which becomes vacant by 
reason of expiration of term at the end 
of the board’s current year, and this 
committee shall inform the secretary 
in writing of its selection at least four 
weeks before the said annual meeting. 
The secretary shall, upon receiving such 
report, post a copy of same on bulletin 
board at least three weeks before the 
meeting and shall give the members 
written notice thereof with the call for 
said meeting. Any other ticket certified 
by the names of ten members, not mem- 
bers of the governing committee or 
nominating committee, also may be sent 
to the secretary, who shall post a copy 
of such ticket or tickets on the bulletin 
board at least ten days before the said 
meeting. No other nominations, except 
as hereinbefore provided, shall be 

made.” 





“THE NEW YORK PLAN” 

“The New York Plan” is the manner 
by which the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York will refer in the 
future to the system of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in vogue in this 
state. The members of the Executive 
Committee of the Federation have de- 
cided that inasmuch as the monopolistic 
state fund system in operation in Ohio 
is known as the “Ohio Plan,” the com- 
petitive system in force in this state 


should be referred to as “The New York 
Plan.” 


~ Business 


“All Business Starts with Construction 


and Construction is on its way 


MORE THAN 19,000 NEW BUILDING RISKS 


More than $600,000,000 New Values 
January Ist to March 31st 


















THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. April 7, 1922 
76 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Complying with your request of April 6th, we send you herewith Statistical Statements covering 
building contracts awarded (not building permits) during the first quarter of each of the past three 
years, These figures cover the 27 northeastern states of the country. 


It should be noted that the figures for the opening months of 1920 were abnormally 
large, rising to the culmination of a boon in April, and reacting sharply afterwards. 
The situation in the present year is much more wholesome than it was in 1920. 
Very truly yours, 


THE F. W. DODGE COMPANY 
By THOS. S. HOLDEN, Statistician 








These contracts, awarded in the twenty-seven states where data is 
available, show tremendous building operations now under way. 


Each of the 19,000 new structures, valued at more than $600,000,000, is 
first a new Builder’s Risk and then a new permanent prospect for all the varied 
covers we write. 





TOTAL NEW CONTRACTS AWARDED IN 27 STATES 


























1920 No. Projects Cost 1921 No. Projects Cost 
January 3,906 $226,116,175 | January 2,834 $111,607,900 
February 3,504 205,257,000 | February 3,361 102,427,200 
~~ Ll March 5,368 302,183,330 | March 5,980 163,791,800 : 
r 12,778 $733,556,505 12,175 $377,826,900 : \ 
: 1922 No. Projects Cost . 


January 5,072 $166,311,200 
February 4,778 177,364,900 
March 9,250 293,636,500 


19,100 $637,312,600 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


76 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Milton Young Tells 
Of Candy Salvage 


HOW HE FIGURED IN _ LOSS 





Simply Introduced Owner of Burned 
Factory to Dealer in Salvage 
Stocks 





In discussing recent publicity which 
he got in Philadelphia papers growing 
out of the Pancoast candy loss and the 
sale of salvage, Milton Young, formerly 
with the General Adjustment Bureau 
and now an independent adjuster in 
Philadelphia, said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: 

“T. S. Pancoast, wholesale dealer in 
candy of Camden, N. J., had a fire in 
February last. Adjustment of the loss 
was made by D. A. Henderson & Com- 
pany, insurance agents of Camden, N. 
J., acting for the assured, while I had 
absolutely nothing to do with this trans- 
action. 

“The total sound value admitted by 
the assured and the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, representing the compan- 
ies, was $18,000; total insurance Car- 
ried was $11,500; salvage was estimated 
to be worth $2,000, which the General 
Adjustment Bureau wanted to turn over 
to the Underwriters Salvage Company 
to be sold. 

“The adjusters offered to pay the as- 
sured his total insurance of $11,500, but 
insisted that the salvage belonged to 
them and they sent their man to Cam- 
den to pack and ship the stock to be 
sold by them. Mr. Henderson objected, 
claiming that the salvage, as well as 
the total loss under the insurance, was 
due the assured, which the adjuster 
finally admitted to be the case and 
abandoned their claim on this salvage. 

“In discussing the case with Mr. Hen- 
derson, subsequent to the date the ad- 
juster withdrew the claim on this sal- 
vage, Mr. Henderson suggested that I 
find the assured a purchaser for the 
candy, which I did through the medium 
of Morris Stoumen, a dealer in salvage 
stocks. My only participation in the 
transaction was to introduce Mr. Stou- 
men to Mr. Pancoast, the owner of the 
candy, who upon receipt of $1,000 from 
Isaac A. Berstadt, the real purchaser 
of the candy, turned it over to this man, 
who hauled the stock to Philadelphia 
but was stopped from selling by an in- 
spector of the Pure Food Department. 
Although I went to a great deal of trou- 
ble to explain the whole transaction to 
this inspector, who subsequently per- 
mitted the greater part of the candy to 
be sold, he claimed his superior officer 
at Harrisburg instructed him to proceed 
against me. 

“There was never any arrest made, 
and when this case was heard it was 
of such a flimsy character that the 
magistrate discharged me without even 
hearing my side of the controversy and 
I am forced to believe that the whole 
matter was the result of spite work in 
an effort to embarrass me.” 





HARTFORD’S RADIO 





Advertising Department Broadcasts to 
Agents Report on First Quar- 
ter of 1922 


os 


Seeing in the wireless a means of 
quick transmission of business news, 
J. W. Longnecker, advertising manager 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., re- 
cently sent out to “Hartford” agents a 
report on his department’s work for the 
first quarter of 1922. At the same time 
he, urged agents to make use of advertis- 
ing because it was a strong aid to sell- 
ing, Acknowledgments of the message 
were received from all parts of the 
country. 

Perry Briggs, of Hartford, son of Jo- 
seph Briggs, of the Hartford Live Stock 
Insurance Co., broadcasted the report. 
Mr. Briggs is well-known in amateur 
radio circles and has one of the largest 
stations in the East. It was heard in 
Scotland during the trans-Atlantic tests 
and has also talked across the country. 




















%, 
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NORWICH UNION ® 
reputation has been ac- be 
quired through a century and 


a quarter of honorable and equitable dealings with its 
patrons and representatives. 


The ideals thus acquired are the ideals of the 
NORWICH UNION COMPANIES. 


When you make a sale, sell the best. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President J. G. Mays, Secretary 


In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union 
There Is Strength, Security And Service 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Explosion, Rent, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and 
Civil Commotion, Liability, Bur- 
glary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident & Health, 
Golfers, Plate Glass 


















Not Looking for Front 
Page, Says Stoddard 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT TALK 








New York Superintendent Explains 
Functions of Department at Tea 
for Women 





The Insurance Society tea for women 
held at the Drug Club on Monday after- 
noon was addressed by Superintendent 
of Insurance Stoddard and others. Colo- 
nel Stoddard explained the functions of 
the Insurance Department, describing 
the different duties of the Albany office 
and the New York City branch and 
made a speech somewhat along different 
lines than usual, keying it to his audi- 
ence, with many human interest inci- 
dents. He described visits to the de 
partment of the poor and ignorant and 
described how the foreign woman with 
a shawl on her head and ignorant. of 
English has as courteous an audience 
as the spat-wearing president of a big 
corporation. If there is a real grievance 
it is given attention and corrected, 

Colonel Stoddard said there is little 
trouble with the average insurance com- 
pany. It is keen on seeing that patrons 
be accorded their rights. The crooked 
or controversial company is little in 
evidence. Colonel Stoddard says that 
the Insurance Department had no desire 
for limelight, as its business is to serve 
insurance and to serve the public. He 
confided that he’could break in on the 
front page two or three times a week 
if he desired, but he saw no good in 
publicity based on trivial and annoying 
instances. He cited one case of a clerk 
in an office who had stolen directors’ 
fees, but no one was more outraged 
against this than were the directors of 
the company, and he did not see why 
such an incident, for instance, should 
be given publicity. 

“You are in the biggest business in 
the world and you should be proud of 
it,” said Colonel Stoddard. He gave a 
féw figures to illustrate the tremendous 
size of the insurance companies, 

Another point made was to emphasize 
the necessity for uniformity. There is 
too much duplication of work in filing 
of reports with the various departments. 

Other speakers were C. L. DeWitt, 
of the Eagle, Star and British Domin- 
ions, Urbaine and General, and C. R. 
Pitcher, president of the Insurance So- 
ciety. 

A few of the busiest underwriters on 
the Street were given special invita- 


tions to the tea and their acceptances 
were 100%. 





F. W. JENNESS TALKS 





Outlines New Schedules to Members of 
Albany Field Club at Ban- 
quet in That City 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
Albany Field Club was held at the 
Albany Club in Albany, ‘N. Y., on April 
21. After the usual routine business 
the president introduced the speaker of 
the evening, F. W. Jenness, secretary 
of the Underwriters’ Association. 


Mr. Jenness outlined in a very inter- 
esting manner the way in which the 
new schedules which are now being 
applied in the western part of the state, 
were agreed upon by the various rat- 
ing bodies of the state and the consent 
of the Insurance Superintendent finally 
secured. He also explained the make- 
up of the various charges and how the 
schedules will be applied. At the close 
of his talk, he was extended a rising 
vote of thanks by the members. 


It is hoped to have Herbert E. Max- 
son, secretary of the American Bagle 
Fire Insurance Company, as the speak- 
er at the next meeting which will be 
held on May 19, 1922. 
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A. L. Libman, Ince., 
Builds Big Agency 
ARNOLD ROTHSTEIN A PARTNER 


List of Executive Personnel; Assured 
Attend Sales Lectures Held 
in Office 


A comparatively young agency that 
shows a business in life insurance of 
about $600,000 a month, and fire and 
casualty lines running $100,000 a month, 
has some record. That is what is be- 
ing done by A. L. Libman, inc., at 30 
West 57th street, while the other lines 
are showing up well, too. For instance, 
the corporation is writing one hundred 
automobiles a month, doing a large 
business in film and theatrical insur- 
ance, and its real. estate department 
is constructing buildings all over the 
city. Talks on insurance subjects are 
a feature with the agency, and are 
often attended by the assured. 

The business was formed in last Oc- 
tober, Arnold Rothstein being the pres- 
ident and A. L. Libman, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Rothstein, who is ru- 
mored to be worth several million dol- 
lars, was formerly a well known specu- 
lator in this city, and is now devoting 
his attention exclusively to insurance 
and real estate, having equities in more 
than $2,000,000 worth of property. Mr. 
Libman was formerly editor of the fire 
and accident prevention section of the 
New York “Evening Post,” chairman 
of the speakers bureau of the American 
Red Cross, and assistant chairman of 
the speakers’ bureau of the Boy Scouts. 
He has been associated in an advisory 
capacity with the Libman corporation, 
specializing on life insurance and in- 
vestments. All business personal to 
A. L. Libman is placed with the New 
York Life, the rest being placed in 
other companies. 2 


Has Many Departments 


The corporation occupies the entire 
fifth floor of the building, 30 West 57th 
street near Fifth avenue, and is di- 
vided up into as many departments as 
any large insurance or construction 
company. Every department is in 
charge of an expert in his line who 
is held entirely responsible for its ac- 
tivities and handling. The construc- 
tion bond department is presided over 
‘by L. M. C. Adams, for ten years with 
the Natonal Surety Company. The 
casualty end is handled by H. W. 
Mercer, formerly assistant in charge 
of the Brooklyn office of the Aetna. 
Donald K. Pollock is in charge of the 
film and theatrical insurance, which is 
a large and important line owing to the 
close connection the members of the 
firm have with film companies and 
theatres. Norman W. Lippincott, is in 
charge of the general fire lines. Miss 
Adele J. Swan, head of the automobile 
insurance department, was formerly 
with Frank B. Hall & Company. Charles 
Liebman is in charge of the loss de- 
partment. The real estate section is 
presided over by Herman Meisner, and 
the mortgages are looked after by 
Thomas J. Bowe. Schedule rating is 
handled by J. H. Wohlhorn, and the 
comptroller’s department is in charge 
of Samuel Brown. . 

Mr. Libmar has been handling real 
estate investments with Mr. Rothstein 
for the past five years, the latter,now 
being one of the largest builders and 
realty dealers in this city. Mr. Libman, 
as an authority on fire prevention and 
control, has written extensively on ths 
subject. In a recent article of his he 
says in part: 

Heavy Fire Losses 

“During the first year of our war the re- 
ported fire losses amounted to the appalling 
total of $250,000.000, more than one-fourth the 
Third Liberty Loan allotment for the Second 
Federal Reserve District. This loss is 20 per 
cent in excess of the loss for the preceding 
year, and represents a shrinkage of assets 


amounting to $2.14 per person. One-third of the 
fires were absolutely preventable. They were 
caused by carelessness, as evidenced by the 
Jersey City conflagration. which wasted $1,50),- 
000. Partly preventable fires, and those of un- 
known origin, made up the remainder of the 
destruction, which has been so aptly described 
by William E. Mallalieu of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, as the ‘Great American 
Bonfire.’ 

“Far more vital than the property loss is the 
danger to life. Fires prior to the war annu- 
ally consumed in excess of fifteen hundred 
persons, and to emphasize this fact the public 
need only be reminded of the Iroquois Theatre 
fire, with its loss of 78 lives; the Triangle 
fire, which consumed, 145 lives; the Collinwood 
School fire in Ohio, where 176 children perished, 
or the fire at Binghamton, with its destruction 
of 42 persons. 


Uphold the Laws 


“New York City has an able Administration, 
and existing conditions are fairly treated; the 
laws permit of variations and modifications of 
the statutes upon application to the Fire 
Commissioner and various boards. so that un- 
due hardship may not occur or drastic condi- 
tions be imposed, 

“Existing faulty structures can be rendered 
fire-safe at a minimum of cost, even in these 
times of scarcity of labor and materials, with 
a little thought and attention. Insurance ex- 
changes, agents, and engineers can _ readily 
demonstrate that a vast saving can be made 
in the insurance of buildings and contents, at 
a capital cost which will bring a splendid re- 
turn on the investment in fire-safety design 
or appliances. With new construction. the 
task is much simpler, and even more evident. 
Fireproof buildings, containing the latest in 
science and invention. are in strong demand 


and bring a satisfactory return on the invest 


ment, as desirable tenants are attracted to 
such structures. 

“Exposure conditions are of great moment. 
Industrial plants, especially those utilized for 
the manufacture of war essentials, should be 
protected from adjoining buildings and_ ren- 
dered immune from a neighboring fire. The ex- 
terior should be fireproof, protected with metal 
windows having wire glass, and the roof con- 
structed of fire-resistant materials. Adequate 
fence protection is very desirable. 


Simple Fire Devices 

“Simple fire devices and appliances, such as 
the fire pail, the chemical engine, fire alarm, 
standpipe, and fire hose, are of inestimable 
benefit in the early control of fire. even in 
the hands of the inexperienced. They serve 
a most useful purpose and are responsible for 
a great reduction in fire losses. 

“Watchman service is of the utmost im- 
portance in large structures, and the automatic 
water sprinkler has demonstrated time and 
again its usefulness to cope with the most 
stubborn of fires. Supervisory alarm service, 
directly connected with fire departments, is 
an essential, and productive of great saving. 























LIABILITIES 
I I A I oi onc conte nnnssansanecnnstonss senéaoncsay $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet al] Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
EOGGl BEARERS ocicccrprccceccccessseccsee ae 


Unsettled Losses and Other Claims 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities.... éaeone 0 
Total Assets January 1, 1921.................$27,111,498.98 


H. A, Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 
F ice-President C. B. Roulet, Ase’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
a G. F. Cowee, Asst, Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$8,604,998.40 








- National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 
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R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 




















“Inspection strvices rendered by the firemen 
often bring to light conditions of ani appalling 
nature chiefly arising from ignorance of fire 
prevention and sheer carelessness in the hand- 
ling of waste and rubbish. The fire-fighting 
force and equipment of New. York City, as 
well as that of many large cities, are remark- 
able for their alertness and efficiency. The 
motorized fire-fighting system of New York 
City is an excellent example of the modern 
fire department. At a recent test with regu- 
lation hose and the standpipe of the Wool- 
worth Building, it was demonstrated that am- 
ple water could be forced to a_height far 
greater than that of the tallest skyscraper. 

“Despite the fact that there is an average 
of 11,000 fires annually in this city, but 2 per 
cent. ever extend beyond the building in which 
they originate, thus attesting to the propriety 
of the term frequently applied to the fire- 
fighting force of this city—‘the world’s best 
firemen.’ 

Fire Prevention 

“That a water supply be always available 
and easily accessible is the main requisite for 
fire protection and reduction of fire waste. 

“The primary elements of fire prevention 
here presented, and to which particular at- 
tention is directed are: Care; proper adminis- 
tration and enforcement of laws; fire-resistive 
construction; reduction of exposure hazard; use 
of fire-safety appliances, sprinklers, watchman 
service, and inspection; efficient. fire depart- 
ments, and adequate water supplies... 

“The urgency and necessity for assisting the 
duly constituted authorities must be evident 
to all. and patriotic duty suggests immediate 
inspection of homes, offices, factorigs and 
places of public assembly, to the end that 
the fire peril may be minimized, not only dur- 
ing the war, but thereafter. Whatever be done 
toward aiding the service will bring its own 
reward, in the consciousness that we. have 
lifted from our minds the moral responsibility 
for the prevention of fire.” 





up and take a chance. 


explaining the “covers” 


interested agent. 


Henry Evans 
Chairman of the Board 


Cash Capital: 


One Million 
Dollars 











Chicago 








When You Solicit Side Lines— 
how do you put them across? 


ROPERTY owners, while fully appreciating the necessity 
for fire insurance, usually underestimate the worth of side 
lines, such as tornado and rent insurance. 


Painstakingly you may tell of the financial ruin and literal 
wiping out of a prosperous business as a result of a sudden 
“twister” only to be greeted with “Tornadoes have never hit 
this town; why insure?” And again, you suggest rent insurance 
to the owner of an apartment house but he decides to pass it 


Although each interview you have with such prospects gives 
the satisfaction of some point put across, don’t you often feel 
the need for a final, convincing argument? To overcome the 
buyer’s inertia and help close your sales, nothing is more 
effective than well written booklets on the lines you write. 


The American Eagle has prepared two such help- 
ful pamphlets—“Desolation” and “Certified Renta,” 


Advertising Department will gladly send them to- 
gether with samples of our other selling aids, to any 


| AMERICAN EAGLE Fire Insurance Co. 





mentioned above. Our 


James A. SWINNERTON 
President 


Home Office: 


Eighty Maiden Lane 
New York 





San Francisco 




















Use Sales Tact In 
Collecting Premiums 


STOP GIVING ASSUREDS CREDIT 


Get Cash on Delivery of Policy or a 
Definite Promise From Client 
for Payment 





Collecting premiums on policies sold 
by agents requires the same kind of 
tact found necessary in effecting the 
sale, is the contention of G. L. Sorn- 
berger, treasurer of The Guernsey- 
Newton Co., general agents, of Spokane, 
Wash. He says: 

“The most baffling problem that con- 
fronts insurance men today is the col- 
lection of premiums. This subject has 
attracted considerable attention before 
insurance associations, endeavoring to 
better conditions. Insurance publica- 
tions are devoting a large amount of 
space in their columns, offering sug- 
gestions that might help, and inviting 
open discussion. It is a hard problem 
to approach an assured for money after 
you have convinced him that you have 
the very thing he needs in spite of his 
own conviction that he already has 
the same identical thing, and why make 
a change. To a great many assureds 
all policies look alike to them, and it 
is only by the insurance agents knowl- 
edge of the game, and salesmanship 
that he can command the business. 
But here is the rock bottom of the 
evil. That agent does not apply the 
same tact in getting the premium, as 
he does in getting the business. He 
has been taught to get the assureds 
name on the bottom of the application, 
on the dotted line, but he has not been 
taught to get the assureds name on the 
bottom of the check as well. Until he 
has been taught the importance of this, 
or at least a definite promise from 
the assured to pay the premium on a 
certain date, this subject will always 
be open for discussion. 

“Insurance publications, and associa- 
tions might just as well save their space 
and time in discussing ths subject, and 
start in to educate agents to apply this 
principle, that the premium must be 
disposed vf by either cash on delivery 
of the policy, or a definite promise 
from, the assured to pay on a set date, 
when they secure the business. It is 
an easy matter to approach the assured 
on that set date on his own promise. 

“The whole fault lies with the agent 
who is not applying the correct methods 
in soliciting, and almost the first in- 
ducement he offers is longer credit to 
the assured than he has been getting 
from his competitor. Fortunately this 
elass of agents do not hang on very 
long, but there are always new ones 
coming up to take their place, keep- 
ing this an open subject. It is high 
time for all who are interested on this 
subject to beg to educate the agents 
how to get premiums, as well as how 
to get the name on the dotted line. No 
other safe and sane business runs on 
such a wide open credit basis. It’s 
dollars that count, not volume.” 





E. E. Hall & Co., R. Bleecker Rath- 
bone and Henry W. Brown & Co., who 
have had offices together at 80 Maiden 
Lane, will be located on the sixth floor 
of 110 William street. 
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Lloyd’s As Seen in a New Book 


By S. BOULTON, Former Chairman of Lloyd’s 














No. 2 
Very little is known of the first pro- 
prietor of Lloyd’s Coffee House, not 
even the date of his birth. But this 
much is certain, that he died in 1712, 


Edward Lloyd appears to have been 
a careful man because, while on his 
deathbed, he arranged for the marriage 
of his daughter to his appointed suc- 
cessor at the Coffee House, a certain 











LLOYD’S ROOM IN 1809 


eight years before the birth of the first 
Marine Insurance Company. This fact 
was only recently unearthed from the 
registers of St. Mary Woolnoth Church. 











William Newton; having done that, and 
made his will, he died. His will stipu- 
lated that not more than £30 was to 
be spent on his funeral and no mourn- 


ing was to be given, as he had “buried 
a late wife and given mourning on that 
occasion.” 


Power of a Name 

The importance of the discovery of 
the date of Edward Lloyd’s death is 
that all the flattering things that have 
been said about Edward Lloyd, as to 
his literary ability as the founder of 
“Lioyd’s List” and so on, are discounted 
by his having died fourteen years be- 
fore that paper first appeared. But if 
we are indebted to him for nothing but 
his. name, that was a priceless gift. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the name 
of this humble Coffee Man is more often 
on the lips of men than any other name 
in the commercial world. It has gath- 
ered around it traditions and associa- 
tions that have made it of world-wide 
fame. And what a wonderful name it 
is! It must have some strange fascina- 
tion about it. It has been appropriated 
by shipping and insurance companies 
all over the world without any other 
ostensible reason:than that of its natu- 
ral charm. It is certain that none of 
the names of Edward Lloyd’s competi- 
tors in the coffee business, such as 
Johns, Haines, Garroways, or even the 
Widow Morgan’s, would have had any 
chance of immortality. 

No one probably would be more aston- 
ished than Edward Lloyd himself to find 
that it had been claimed for him that 
he was the founder of the great institu- 
tion that now bears his name, but his 
successors carefully tended the little 
seedling that he had sown: they made 
a great feature of shipping intelligence. 
This ultimately developed into the 
founding of “Lloyd's List” in 1726. It 
is the oldest existing newspaper in the 
wor'd, excepting the “London Gazette,” 
and has continued without a break down 
to the present time, when, as everyone 
knows, it is published daily at Lloyd’s 
Printing Office in the Royal Exchange. 
That is one among many other reasons 
why Lloyd’s Coffee House became more 
and more the recognized meeting place 
for insurance people. 

We now come to the birth of the twin 


companies—the Royal Exchange and 
the London Assurance. This forms quite 
a romantic story. It occurred in 1720, 
the year of the South Sea Bubble, a 
very troublous time for newly-born in- 
fants. They emerged, however, pain- 
fully but successfully, from amid a wel- 
ter of wild cat schemes, and by means 
of the monopoly they had bought from 
King George I., which they held for 
over a hundred years, they survived the 
perilous period of childhood and ulti- 
mately attained to their present proud 
position. As has been said, they had 
to share their monopoly with Lloyd’s, 
who very foolishly, as it afterwards 
turned out, fought savagely against the 
monopoly being granted them. Some 
of the arguments used during the fight 
for this monopdly are amusing to look 
back upon. Lloyd’s argued that “Ma- 
rine Insurance being a business requir- 
ing the exercise of great and manifold 
individual supervision and experience, 
could not possibly be carried on as well 
by a company as by a number of per- 
sons each acting for himself and yet 
united for a common purpose.” The 
companies argued that the credit of a 
corporation was greatly more valuable 
than that of individuals. This seems 
to have annoyed Lloyd’s, who retorted 
“that a corporation has no sense of 
shame,” 


The dispute, however, was not settled 
either by argument or vituperation, but 
by the promise of the payment by each 
of the companies of £300,000 towards 
the Privy Purse of King George, and 
when the monopoly came to an end 
Lloyd’s was doing nine-tenths of the 
business, the remaining tenth being 
shared between the twin companies. 


But we must now go back to 1770, 
which was an important year in the 
history of Lloyd’s. The members had 
become too numerous for the accommo- 
dation afforded by the Coffee House, 
and a committee was formed for build 
ing a new Lloyd’s. This building scheme 
never materialized, and in 1774 Lloyd’s 
moved to the Royal Exchange, where it 
still is. : 








Guarantee 


ond 
and 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 











Accident 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 


—=— = 


OF PHILADBLPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 





The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 





Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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A Mutual Questionnaire 








| 
Arguments Used Against Improved Risk Outfit By Agents 
and Brokers and How They Are Met 











In view of the fact that the group of 
ten mutuals, known as the Improved 
Risk Mutuals, are now making active 
canvass for business in this section of 
the country, agents and brokers of stock 
companies will doubtless be interested in 
reading their arguments, which are .as 
follows: 

1. Argument: Mutual fire insurance 
companies are prohibited by law from 
operating in cities. Their lack of re- 
sources make them dependent almost 
entirely upon the ability and willing- 
ness of their members to meet assess- 
ments for the payment of losses, 

Answer: Township and county mu- 
tuals are generally prohibited by law 
from operating in the congested dis- 
tricts of cities. Such companies are not 
under discussion. It has not been found 
necessary to so restrict mutual com- 
panies such as compose the Improved 
Risk Mutual group writing general 
classes of protected risks. These mu- 
tual companies are not dependent upon 
assessments for the payment of losses. 
They have greater cash resources pro- 
portionate to risks than any group of 
stock fire insurance companies in the 
United States. The contingent liabi ity 
is an additional element of great 
strength not possessed by stock com- 
panies. 

Enlarge Writing Scope 

2, Argument: Mutual companies have 
made a radical departure from their 
original and conservative plan, and do 
not now confine their underwriting to 
the isolated, protected risk. 

Answer: The original and present 
plan of the Improved Risk Mutuals was 
and is the furnishing of indemnity at 
cost to selected property owners of high 
character by co-operation in the pre- 
vention of fires. This plan has been 
too successful to require any radical 
departure. The Improved Risk Mutuals 
have for years been writing conserva- 
tive lines on protected risks in cities, 
and these risks have contributed their 
proportion to their strong reserves. 

3. Argument: As mutual companies 
will not write risks that do not conform 
in every particular to their stringent 
rules, their field in cities is naturally 
limited. 

Answer: The cities in the United 
States, particularly New York City, con- 
tain a large percentage of the finest 
risks in the wor!d from the standpoint 
of construction, .protection and moral 
hazard. We also recognize that they 
contain some of the worst. The selec- 
tion of mutual business is purely a mat- 
ter of underwriting ability. The record 
of the mutuals is evidence that they 
possess this ability. 

4. Argument: The stringent fire pre- 
vention requirements of mutuals entail 
considerable expense on the part of the 
property owner. 

Answer: This argument is a com- 
pliment to mutual insurance. The re- 
quirements of mutual companies may be 
strict, but they are always to the prop- 
erty owners’ advantage. Whatever re- 
duces the possibilities of fire loss for 
property owners and gives them added 
safety and protection, is worth many 
times its cost. Usually the resulting 
saving in insurance premiums absorbs 
the expenditures made. 


Rates 

5. Argument: When considering mu- 
tual insurance, the property owner must 
consider the fact that mutual companies 
require greater premium deposit than 
the premium demanded by stock com- 
panies. 

Answer: The Improved Risk Mutuals 
charge the tariff rate. Any credits for 
improvements are deducted from the 
tariff rate, 


6. Argument: The cost of mutual in- 
suranée may not be limited to the initial 
premium, but may consist of additional 
assessments. 

Answer: Ags stated, the Improved 
Risk Mutuals charge tariff rates. After 
paying their losses, expenses and divi- 
dends they have accumulated greater 
cash resources proportionate to risks 
than any group of stock companies. 
Their average age is thirty-four years. 
They have never levied an assessment 
against policyho’ders’ contingent liabil- 
ity. If the necessity ever arose for the 
levying of an assessment, the contin- 
gent liability of policyholders would 
represent in the aggregate an enormous 
additional loss-paying resource. How- 
ever, the interests of any individual 
policyholder would be but slightly af- 
fected, as the contingent liability is 
generally limited by law to one addi- 
tional annual premium at the tariff 
rates. 

7. Argument: The mutuals must, 
after losses and expenses have been 
paid, return the balance to policyhold- 
ers. This prevents them from accumu- 
lating adequate reserves. 


Answer: This not a fact. The law 
not only requires the Improved Risk 
Mutuals to set up reserves on the same 
basis as required of stock companies, 
but permits them further to carry a 
portion of the unabsorbed premiums to 
surp'us, which they do. As stated, the 
Improved Risk Mutuals, after paying 
losses, expenses and dividends to policy- 
holders, have accumulated out of their 
premium income surplus and reserves 
greater than those of any group of stock 
companies, in proportion to risks. 

8. Argument: Under the theory of 
mutual insurance, surplus funds belong 
to policyholders. Frequently some pol- 
icyholder brings suit for his portion. 
This involves mutual companies in liti- 
gation and internal dissension. 

Answer: This argument sounds plaus- 
ible but is too ridiculous to merit dis- 
cussion. We have never heard of any 
of the four hundred thousand policy- 
holders of the Improved Risk Mutuals 
ever bringing suit for such a reason, 

9. Argument: Statements of the mu- 
tuals regarding their financial strength 
are misleading. They include the as- 
sessment liability of their policyho'ders 
which is of uncertain value. 

Answer: Proportionate to risks, the 
Improved Risk Mutuals have available 
for payment of losses, two dollars in 
cash for every one dollar possessed by 
the ten largest American stock com- 
panies. This does not include mutual 
po icyholders’ contingent liability, which 
is an enormous additional loss-paying 
resource. 

Cost 


10. Argument: The cost of mutual 
insurance cannot be definitely deter- 
mined until the policy expires and the 
dividend computed. 

Answer: For thirty-four years the 
average annual expenditure of the Im- 
proved Risk Mutuals for losses and ex- 
penses has been less than 70% of the 
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tariff premium charged by stock com- 
panies. The balance has been found 
sufficient to cover every contingency, 
provide ample surplus and reserves, and 
insure a return to policyholders of not 
less than 25%. 

11. Argument: Few banks will accept 
mutual policies as collateral, particu- 
larly savings banks, whose assets con- 
sist largely of mortgage loans on real 
estate. 

Answer: Leading banks accept the 
policies of any responsible fire insur- 
ance company, stock or mutual. Banks 
directly or indirectly interested in stock 
fire insurance companies sometimes dis- 
criminate against mutuals. Many lead- 
ing banks in the United States are pol- 
icyholders of the individual companies 
constituting the Improved Risk Mutuals. 
Many savings banks are themselves, 
mutual. 

12. Argument: Mutual companies de- 
pend for their information upon the rat- 
ing and engineering organizations main- 
tained by stock companies at great ex- 
pense. This is unfair to the stock com- 
panies. 

Answer: On the contrary, some of 
the most effective fire prevention, engi- 
neering, inspection and rating bureaus, 
from the standpoint of value to and co- 
operation with property Owners are 
composed exclusively of and maintained 
by mutual companies, Among these are 
Fire Prevention Bureau of the Associ- 
ated Factory Mutua's, Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, Lumber & Woodwork- 
ers’ Rating and Inspection Bureau and 
others. 

13. Argument: The mutual method 
of dealing direct with the assured elimi- 
nates the agent and broker, thereby 
depriving the property owner of much 
valuable unprejudiced advice and assis- 
tance. 

Answer: Stock insurance company 
officials admit that approximately 
221%4% of their premium income is con- 
sumed in the payment of commissions 
to agents and brokers. Mutual com- 
panies employ the best insurance ex- 
perts and engineers obtainable. They 
deal direct with the assured and their 
services are at the command of every 
responsible property owner. They do 
everything for the assured that the 
stock company agent or broker can do. 
As the interests of the mutual poticy- 
holder and company are identical, the 
mutual representatives can do many 
things that the stock company agent or 
broker cannot do. 


Failures of Mutuals 


14. Argument: The many failures of 
mutual companies proves that the sys- 
tem is inherently weak. 

Answer: It is the common practice 
of our competitors to hold up to the 
property owners’ eyes the failure of 
some small mutual company that was 
doomed to fail almost before it started. 
The first mutual fire insurance company 
was organized in 1752. The first stock 
fire insurance company was organized 
in 1792—both are still doing business. 
About 16% of the stock fire insurance 
companies organized in the United 
States since 1792 are still in operation. 
Seventy-five per cent of the mutual com- 
panies organized since 1752 are still in 
operation. There are over four times 
as many mutual fire insurance com- 
panies operating today as there are 
stock companies. Comments as to which 
class has best demonstrated their stay- 
ing power are unnecessary. No mutual 
fire insurance company has ever failed 
once it had accumulated from its under- 
writing operations $200,000 in cash as- 
sets and $50,000 in net surplus, 

15. Argument: Business interests 
Owe stock companieg a debt of grati- 
tude for standing between them and 
bankruptcy following the great fires in 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco and Bal- 
timore, Their policyholders contributed 
their fixed premium with no fear of the 
assessment liability which attaches to 
mutual policies. 

Answer: It is true that the majority 
of stock companies have stood their 
conflagration shocks nobly. It is also 
true that many have failed. This, how- 
ever, is no reflection upon those that 
have not. An investigation of the facts 


shows that the business of acting as 
savior in conflagrations has been a pay- 
ing one for many stock companies. 
Since the last great conflagration, the 
assets of many of the great stock com- 
panies involved have doubled. That re- 
sponsible mutual companies have never 
been involved in conflagrations beyond 
their ability to pay is a tribute to their 
underwriting judgment. The largest 
loss sustained by any company in the 
Baltimore fire, $1,915,000, was paid by 
a mutual company, the Baltimore Equit- 
able. This company not only did not 
levy any assessments to pay this loss, 
but had a large surplus left. No mutual 
company after accumulating from its 
underwriting operations $200,000 in cash 
assets and $50,000 net surplus has ever 
failed for any. reason whatsoever. The 
statement that stock company policy- 
holders contribute their fixed premium 
with no fear of the assessment liability 
which attaches to mutual policies is not 
consistent with the facts. Following 
the San Francisco conflagration, the 
stock companies levied on property own- 
ers the greatest assessment in insur- 
ance history by increasing their rate 
25%. 

16. Argument: Mutual insurance 
tends towards socialism, and should 
therefore be discouraged. 


Edson S. Lott 


Answer: A short time ago, Edson 8S. 
Lott, president of a large American cas- 
ualty company and a leading anti-mutual 
propagandist, gave birth to the bright 
idea that mutual insurance is socialis- 
tic. He had almost convinced himself 
that it was true, when some misguided 
mortal innocently piped up, “Hey, Mr. 
Lott, do you carry any life insurance?” 

Yes, Mr. Lott did. 

“In what companies?” 

Mr. Lott named several companies, 
all of them mutuals. 

“Well, are mutual life insurance com- 
panies socialistic, too?” 

Mr. Lott naively admitted that mutual 
life insurance companies were not so- 
cialistic because they did business 
through agents the same as regular 
stock companies. 

The whole argument is as silly and 
ridiculous as Mr. Lott’s answer to the 
pertinent question asked him. 

If mutual insurance is socialistic, 
Benjamin Franklin and his associates 
were socialistic because they organized 
the Philadelphia Contributionship (the 
first American fire insurance company— 
a mutual—still doing business); the 
owners of nearly seven billion dollars of 
property in the Associated Factory Mu- 
tuals are socialists; the 400,000 policy- 
holders of the Improved Risk Mutuals 
are socialistic, and the policyholders of 
all of the great life insurance companies 
are socialists. We must all be socialists, 
as the influence of these institutions 
affects nearly every man, woman and 
child in these United States. 

17. Argument: If insurers place their 
selected risks with mutual companies 
and leave the less desirable risks for 
stock companies, it is not going to be 
possible for stock companies to main- 
tain their average on underwriting. 

Answer: This is an admission that 
under the present stock company sys- 
tem the good risks must pay for the 
bad Such a system is very good for 
the bad risks. It is certainly very, very 
bad for the good risks. Mutual com- 
panies hold that the less desirable risks 
shou'd stand on their own legs and pay 
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a rate proportionate to their own haz- 
ards. There is no logical reason why a 
portion of the losses on the bad risks 
should be carried by the good ones. 
Under the mutual plan, the good risks 
are selected and segregated and the 
property owners pay for their indemnity 
in proportion to the hazards contained 
only in their own properties and under 
their own control. 

18. Argument: The stock company 
system is the foundation upon which is 
built our national credit system, If the 
general public were called upon to de- 
cide which method of insurance it wou'd 
choose and adopt, it wotld of necessity 
be compelled to adopt that of the stock 
companies. 


Answer: Both forms of insurance are 
firmly built into the economic structure 
of our nation. Both are rendering a 
valuable service. We concede to insur- 
ers the ability to decide of themselves 
which form of insurance is best suited 
to their individual needs. The standing 
of the Improved Risk Mutuals with prop- 
erty owners is best evidenced by the 
fact that their business has increased 
over 1,500% in the past twenty years. 

The Improved Risk Mutuals have no 
fight with any competitive form of in- 
surance. They would not for one mo- 
ment disparage the service competitive 
institutions may be rendering the com- 
munity. They stand on their own 
merits—not on any alleged weakness 
of a competitor. 





NEWSPAPERS MOVE 

W. E. Underwood, who has revived 
the “Insurance Critic,” and who has had 
temporary quarters at 95 William street, 
will move to 68 William street next 
week. The building at 95 William street, 
which belongs to the Home, is to be re- 
modeled by that company. 


Bad Moral Hazard 
In City Fires 
ROUI WATCHED 


ASSYRIAN GROUP 





Companies Suspicious of Many Claims; 
Kenlon Says Conditions Worst 
in City’s History 





A group of Assyrians in New York 
City is under the surveillance of the 
loss committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters as a result of 
twenty-one claims which have been 
made to several fire insurance com- 
panies for fires of a very suspicious 
nature. Some companies have always 
been careful about underwriting risks 
for members of this race, while other 
companies have had a good experience 
with Assyrians who had reliable rat- 
ings. But during the depression period 
there have been numerous fires which 
reflected a strong moral hazard, and 
an investigation disclosed, among other 
things, that organized groups were op- 
erating in New York City. 

Inspection of claims showed that the 
Assyrian group has made twenty-one 
claims within a few months and that 
every one of them was surrounded by 
questionable circumstances. In several 
instances, after the assured had taken 
out a policy covering his store, the 
assured would, of his own volition, seek 
more insurance from his broker or 
agent who wrote him originally. With- 
in the next few days this assured would 
have a fire and would file his claim for 
indemnity. Further investigation dis- 
closed that a claim would be sent in 
from an Assyrian merchant or store- 
keeper for damages resulting from 
water and smoke, because his store 
adjoined that of the Assyrian who had 


the fire. This aroused the suspicion 
of the fire insurance men and they 
soon learned that it was a custom of 
this group to rent adjoining quarters. 
Forty-five Fires Burning 

Chief John Kenlon of the New York 
Fire Department addressed a meeting 
of company officials at the National 
3oard rooms last week. In speaking 
of fire conditions he said that the fire- 
men have been living a nightmare for 
the last ninety days because they con- 
stantly feared a conflagration, so nu- 
merous had the fires become. Chief 
Kenlon stated that forty-five fires have 
been burning at one time in New York 
City. The call.for apparatus has been 
so great that on several occasions every 
piece of apparatus that could be spared 
from the Bronx had been sent down- 
town to replace the apparatus which 
had been called from these stations. 
He told the officials that never in his 
experience had conditions been worse, 
and that the public had no idea of the 
tremendous amount of work the fire 
department was doing. ' 


N. F. P. A. CONVENTION IN MAY 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion will be held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, May 9, 10 and 11. The large 
increase in fire losses during the past 
three years makes the work of the 
association of more than: usual interest 
to the public. Important changes in 
standards will be submitted for con- 
sideration at this convention, and the 
new regulations should have a beneficial 
effect on the loss record for the latter 
part of the year. 





It is announced that the New York 
Insurance Department is to begin a vig- 
orous campaign against violations of the 
anti-discrimination law. 


WHAT IS FIREPROOF? 


Burning of C. B. & Q. Building in 
Chicago Fire Raises Question at 
N. F. P. A. Convention 








Fireproof construction of buildings 
wil) be one of the chief subjects of 
discussion at the forthcoming conven- 
tion at Atlantic City of the National 
Fire Protection Association. Since the 
exceedingly heavy loss sustained by the 
C. B. & Q. Railroad in the Chicago fire 
of March 15 when its office building, 
believed to have been fireproof, was 
gutted by a severe exposure fire across 
an eighty foot street, property owners 
throughout the country have become 
aroused and the question has been 
asked as to what constitutes a fire- 
proof building. W. D. Matthews, chief 
engineer of the Chicago Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has prepared a detailed 
statement of the Chicago fire and will 
open a discussion of the subject in 
which leading fire prevention engineers 
of the country are to participate. 

The reliability of the various kinds 
of window opening protection such as 
wired-glass, fire shutters, window-sprink- 
lers, etc., singly and in combination, is 
also to be discussed at the convention. 





EDUCATING JANITORS 


The necessity of educating janitors 
as to the location of the nearest fire- 
box, the proper method of turning in 
an alarm, and the importance of prompt 
action, is urged in the Tennessee Fire 
Prevention Bulletin. The suggestion is 
made that cards be printed and dis- 
tributed explaining the mechanism of 
the fire box. Perhaps it would not be 
amiss to carry the idea farther and 
have cards posted where janitors can 
read them, such cards to explain not 
only the individual box, but the tele- 
graph system. 
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“Their Best Friend” 


‘“W hat truer basis of friendship is there than 
the prompt, full and friendly meeting of an 
obligation that rescues someone from sud- 
den, severe loss—possibly from disaster. 
The good will established by the Glens Falls 
adjusters is the foundation of the growth of 
our business. We devote much time and 
thought in this town to making policy- 
holders feel that we are their best friends; 
and Glens Falls loss payments are proof of 





CHARLES T. APPLEYARD the pudding. : 
GLENS FALLS AGENT It always has been the policy of the 
aie ara company promptly to send an adjuster and 
fairly find the measure of the assured’s 
loss and then promptly to pay same, hoping 
Charles T. Appleyard is not to pay more than the amount, but never 
an agent of whom we are willing to pay less. This is the best ad. a 
proud. His letter to us, here company can have. . 
published, shows why. Fire ‘a : r 
Insurance to him is a much I believe the Glens Falls is a good 
pice thing than a matter company for a good agency, and that it has 
ofdollarsandcents,whichis Yel] earned the reputation of being built as 
one of the principal reasons fe. . : 99 
for his business success. pianos are built, Grand, Square and Upright. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Syndicate Bulletins 
Of News and Pictures 


—_——_—_ 


PAPERS FOR LOCAL AGENTS 





J. Alden Tifft, of Philadelphia, Tells 
How Scheme Originated and 
Explains It 





The latest stunt in the insurance busi- 
ness is the syndicating of an illustrated 
news bulletin for local agents. The 
agents receive hundreds of copies of the 


bulletin and distribute them to patrons. 
There are two firms getting these pub- 
lications out, one of them being Tifft, 
Layer & Company, Philadelphia, who 
handle insurance of all kinds. J. Alden 
Tifft, president of the organization, 
when asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer to tell how the idea of the insur- 
ance bulletin originated, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“We originally got up the idea for 
our own customers. We then issued a 
four-page bulletin and later on secured 
better paper in order to use half-tone 
cuts. We made the bulletin a little 
larger and used much better paper. We 
think this is the maximum size that 
can be used for this kind of publication 
because the idea is for a recipient to 
read it immediately without putting it 
aside, but if he does put it aside, it is 
convenient to put in his pocket. 

“We are endeavoring to describe what 
policies do and do not cover. The ex- 
clusive right to use the bulletins is 
given to only one firm in each city, and 
at the present:time we have subscribers 
in a great number of cities throughout 
the United States, Canada and Hawaii. 

“The name of the insurance firm 
using the bulletin is the only one which 
appears at the top of the bulletin. Our 
name does not appear in any place. In 
this way each firm has an individual 
bulletin of its own. 

“You can realize that it adds pres- 
tige to an insurance firm in getting out 
a bulletin of this character. It creates 
good will and keeps the name of the 
firm before the insuring public. Like 
a'l other advertisements, it should be 
kept up continuously. From our ex- 
perience, after we have sent the bulle- 
tins out for a number of months, we 
find that we are received very welcome- 
ly when we personally call and intro- 
duce ourselves through a medium of a 
current issue of the bulletin. The bulle- 
tins are published month'y, and we like 
suggestions from our subscribers. 


Well-Known in Insurance 


“The writer was a former under- 
writer for one of the large insurance 
companies in the United States and has 
had practical insurance experience for 
a number of years as agent and broker. 
Therefore, we are qualified to write the 
insurance articles we publish. In view 
of the fact that the bulletins are well 
received by agents all over the country, 
evidently this fi'ls a long-felt need. 

“Some of our subscribers want local 
news items, or desire to secure adver- 
tisements from their banks and other 
local institutions. To meet this need, a 
little extra is charged. 

“In addition to the insurance bulle- 
tin service, we issue free to users, a 
monthly compilation of insurance plans 
which is called the ‘Insurance Sales 
Promotion.’ We get progressive insur- 
ance firms to send in their best p'ans 
for collections, sales and office systems. 
* These are compiled and are very useful 
to all of us.” 





NOAH MORGAN DEAD 

Noah Morgan, for twenty-six years an 
office superintendent for the Western & 
Southern Life, of Cincinnati, died at 
his home in that city after an attack of 
acute indigestion, April 6. Mr. Morgan 
served in five positions during his com- 
pany career. 





- Capstick, inspector at the Mon- 
tre-| office of the North British and 
5 cnatile Company, stopped off in this 
c.ty on his way home from Bermuda. 


Springfield Has Underwriters’ Agency 


One of the most interesting announce- 
ments of the year is that the Spring- 
field is to have an underwriters agency, 
which will be called the Constitutional 
Underwriters of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company. It is an 
interesting reflection on the trend of 
the business, as the Springfield stood 
almost a'one in its attitude towards an- 
nexes. ~ However, the pace has grown 
so swift that undoubtedly the executives 
of that company decided that they 
should not continue to handicap the 
company, one of the oldest and best in 
the business, by refusing to adopt a 
premium feeder idea which their com- 
petitors are using. 

The Springfield Fire & Marine has 
mailed this announcement: 

“It will, no doubt, interest you to 


learn that while our views respecting 
underwriters’ agencies have undergone 
no change, we have reached a point 
where it becomes necessary to place the 
Springfield on a parity with other com- 
panies transacting business through 
agency channels, and we therefore an- 
nounce the Constitutional Underwriters 
of the Springfield Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company. 

“The use of this medium will, we 
trust, assure us of the same opportuni- 
ties for agency representation as are 
now enjoyed by practically all agency 
companies, as well as afford us equal 
standing and voice in the several under- 
writing and local board organizations. 

“We feel sure that you will appre- 
ciate the necessity for this action and 
will be in, full sympathy therewith.” 











Bond Stars to Protect Morals 
Film stars and directors are to be 
bonded against defalcations in virtue 
just as cashiers are bonded against de- 
falcations in money, according to a news 
dispatch from Los Angeles. This sys- 
tem is said to be the result of the mur- 
der of William Desmond Taylor, a noted 
film director, and the case has brought 
other changes such as the introduction 
of morality clauses into all contracts 
with stars. Just what company is going 
tc underwrite this new form of insur- 
ance was not mentioned, but underwrit- 
ers will be interested in further develop- 
ments, should any arise. 


HARDY ELECTED PRESIDENT 

EK. R. Hardy, of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, was elect21 on 
April 19 president of the New York 
Chapter of the National Fire Protection 
Association. Mr. Hardy was las" year 
vice-president of the chapter and chuair- 
man of the executive committee. 
George B. Muldaur of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories spoke at the meeting, 
which was held at the Drug and Chem- 
ical Club. 





S. Edwin Buchanan, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Sanborn Map 
Company, died Sunday in Brooklyn. 
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thousands of dollars. 


The Personal Equation 
and Depreciation 


The above chart shows actual accrued depreciations 
in twenty-five factories belonging to the same trade 
association and all built within a period of five years. 
Their trade association instructed them to charge off 
14% on buildings and 5% on equipment annually; 
but note that in no case was this theoretical depreci- 
ation correct, and in most cases the error runs into 


What is the actual just compensation in case of fire loss? 
You cannot tell—without the accurate, scientific de- 
termination of depreciations included in an appraisal. 
For this phase of appraising, the Lloyd-Thomas Com- 
pany is recognized as the leading authority. 

As an agent, you can greatly benefit by availing your- 
self of our services. Write for full information regard- 
ing the value of an appraisal for insurance purposes 
and how it results in building profits for you. 





The [loyd-Ihomas Co. 





1128 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


Cincinnati 








RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 


Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis 
St. Louis Milwaukee Pittsburgh Memphis 
Buffalo Toronto Minneapolis Kansas City 
Oklahoma City Des Moines 
CAPPRAIOERS |G) ENGINEERS 5 
hs 


33 75 Fulton St., New York 














Slosson & Smyth Take 
Full Page in “Times” 


PUBLICITY OF BROKERS 





Move to 80 Maiden Lane; List of 
Department Heads of This 
Brokerage Concern 





Slosson & Smyth, New York City 
brokers, have moved to 80 Maiden Lane. 
The firm consists of Charles A. Slosson, 
Douglas Grahame Smyth and Sterling 
Pile. The heads of the departments are 
Frank L. Gates, general manager; Chal- 
mers Mern, manager engineering and 
survey departments; Stuart L. van de 
Vort, manager marine department, and 
Theodore Holm. 

Upon the occasion of their moving 
Slosson & Smyth had a full page ad in 
the New York “Times,” in which they 
said in part: 

We are insurance brokers—a fairly 
crowded fie'd. 

Many brokerage firms are older—we 
started in 1905. 


A few are iarger. Of the 14,500 in 


- New York, we rank fairly near the top. 


We have invented no new forms of 
insurance, We have no corner on insur- 
ance brains. We have not brought into 
our firm any new men controlling large 
accounts. ‘ 

But, rather suddenly late last summer 
when most business was marking time, 
we began to gain new accounts. 

And they have kept coming. 

We moved the desks closer together 
and put in new ones. 

We established a special representa- 
tives department to follow up inquiries. 

By the first of March, the marine and 
engineering departments overlapped, 
and the placers and the entry clerks 
were treading on each other’s toes. And 
the executive offices lost their last ap- 
pearance of dignity. 

Thus, after seventeen years of slow 
and substantial growth, we find our- 
selves rather abruptly crowded out into 
much larger quarters. 


By way of explanation these three important 

factors suggest themselves: : 

1. An insistence on thoroughness throughout 
the organization. 

2. A far-sighted willingness to give better 

than average service. 

3. A decision to make oneself known to pros- 

pective clients or markets. 

Speaking for ourselves: 

Every Tuesday on this page we explain in 
advertisements why and how we are able to 
reduce insurance costs for our clients. Instead 
of making broad claims, we illustrate the sav- 
ings by examples taken from our day’s work. 

In short, we point out the service you have 
a right to expect from your Insurance Broker 
in return for the commission he receives. 

Our Representatives and Engineers are at 
your service. We shall be glad to have you 
make us the insurance department of your 
business without a dollar’s added cost. 

While most of our business is in and near 
New York. yet we handle large insurance ac- 
counts throughout the country and_ abroad. 
Policies bearing the Slosson & Smyth label 
are today covering goods in transit on the 
seven seas. 

No matter where you are located, we will 
gladly assist you to secure lower insurance 
rates. Your inquiry involves no obligation. 

You need not wait until the expiration of 
your present policies. We are ready to co 
operate with you at once, and suggest that, you 
get in touch with us today. 





JOIN MIDDLE DEPARTMENT 

The Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department at the quarterly 
meeting held at Philadelphia on April 
19 elected to membership Thomas A. 
Lawler, president and general manager, 
Columbian National Fire; B. G. Dawes, 
Jr., secretary, Eureka-Security F. & 
M.; William J. Nolen, secretary, Chi- 
cago F. & M.; and the following special 
agents: E. B. Nicodemus and James G. 
Hardie, United Firemen’s; John H. 
Donavan, Netherlands F. & L. and 
Great Lakes; William Bonnar, Ameri- 
can Eagle Fire; Ernest I. Paine, Fire- 
man’s Fund and Home Fire & Marine; 
Wm. K. Owrey, American National Fire 
of Columbus; Fred. A. Ulam, Automo- 
bile; and M. S. Reeves, Liverpool & 
London & Globe and Star. The name 


of A. F. Sanford, formerly special agent 
for the Liverpool & London & Globe 
and now general agent for the Union 
Insurance Association of Canton at 
New York City, was placed on the hon- 
orary roll. 
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Thoughtless Agents 














H. W. Newton, president of Guern- 
sey-Newton Company, general agents of 
Spokane, Wash., in a letter printed in 
The G.-N. Co, bulletin, objects to having 
needless expense saddled on the gen- 
eral agency by “thoughtless agents.” 
His point is well taken. We pasa it on. 

“I’m not grouching—but why some 
agents impose on us is a cause of 
wonder. Collect-telegrams on matters, 
the knowledge of which should repose 
in the sender come in, we don’t want 
to pay it, yet don’t dare to refuse it, 
so there is one put over us, for all 
of our wires to the Home Office are 
prepaid by us. 

“Policies returned ‘not accepted’ hav- 
ing been in force sometime. Returned 
‘over-insured’ although we suspect it 
wag a ‘short term’ cover. Returned for 
‘non payment’ because the agent was 
afraid to make collection and offend 
his client; all of these, entail losses 
two ways: first, in carrying liability 
(the reserves for which had to be put up 
in cash the day the policies became 
effective), and for which no payment 
was received; second, the great amount 
of unnecessary extra clerical work that 
had to be paid for. 

“Insurance is the only commodity 
that you can use, then decide you don’t 
want, return, and get 100% of your 
money back, everything else would be 
called ‘second hand’ and depreciation 
collected. 

“We have agents who are very careful 
and businesslike, and seldom have to 
call on us to help bear their burdens— 
others, not very many I’m glad to say, 
are thoughtless, don’t care, style of 
fellows, who let us shoulder any and 
all the grief that we will uncomplain- 
ingly take. 

“Why unload on the defenseless Gen- 
eral Agent who is a good dog and can’t 
complain for he wants to ‘stand in’ with 
the agent or else get nothing from that 
agent—but we still wonder!” 


J. C. CORBET TO RETIRE 





To Be Succeeded As Western Manager 
of the Northern By Henry 
D. Lewis 


J. C. Corbet, who joined the Northern 
in 1901, whose career dates back to his 
employment in a broker's office in New 
York City, and who was one of the most 
distinguished figures in Western under- 
writing circles, will retire on June 30 
as manager of the Western Department 
of the Northern Assurance. He is to 
be succeeded by Henry D. Lewis, now 
assistant manager, who in 1890 became 
connected with the United States 
Branch of the Manchester and later was 
with the Cravens & Kelly General 
Agency in Houston, Tex., as office man- 
ager, and who joined the Northern as 
chief accountant and office manager in 
1905. He wags. made assistant manager 
of the Western Department in 1916. 


Louis W. Grupe, a veteran in the ser- 
vice of the Northern, and Tom E. Earp, 
who served the*company inthe field 
since June, 1919, and who has had many 
years of experience in insurance, have 
been made assistant managers. 

Since his appointment as manager of 
- the Northern Mr. Corbet has served on 
various company committees, including 
membership in the governing committee 
of the National Automobile Conference, 
During his long and distinguished career 
he has won the respect and esteem of 
the fraternity. ? 





4 TO MEET MAY 3 
Pennsylvania insurance agents will 
meet in Harrisburg, Pa., on May 3. 
The association has been weak, and 
the forthcoming meeting will probably 
result in more pep being put into the 
organization, 








Use and Occupancy 


Wm, E. WOLLAEGER, Presipent 
HERMAN AMBOS, Ass'T. Secy, 











Writing: 


Fire Rents 

Lightning Marine 

Windstorm Sprinkler Leakage 
Tornado Riot and Civil Com:notion 


Explosion 


FRANK DAMKOEHLER, SeEc'y, 


R. E. BRANDENBURG, Treas. 
ROBERT H. MOORE, Ass’T. Sec'y. 

















Superior Fire 


A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


and assured, will bear inspection for 


Capital $600,000.00 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Incorporated 1871 


EDWARD HEER, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
H. J. A. FINLEY, Asst. Secretary 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 


Assets $3,067,548.54 


Insurance Co. 


half a century? 
Net Surplus $585,340.40 








A LOW LOSS RATIO 
How Automobile Business of American 
‘Mutual Liability of Boston 
Was Divided 


The automobile business of the Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability, of Boston, for 
1921 was divided as follows, the losses 
paid not including claim expenses: 





Premiums Losses Paid 
a, ee eee None None 
<a Es oe None None 
Collision ..... $137,106.06 $43,298.41 
Prop. Damage. 224,862.45 84,971.62 
Diadility oo... 720,038.74 195,072.50 
Totals ..:3%3% $1,082,607.25 $323,342.53 





Schaefer & Shevlin will move to 110 
William street. 





“The Insurance Field” will move to 80 
Maiden Lane. 


JOINS CREDIT BUREAU 

The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania has notified the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce that it will join 
the Credit Bureau of the Chamber on 
the basis that the service will be of 
value in extending insurance credit. 
The Federation will with other busi- 
ness interests take part in a luncheon 
to be given at the Hotel Adelphia un- 
der the auspices of the Bureau on 
May 8. 





The Edwards Insurance Exchange, of 
Fresno, California, is the latest of the 
Pacific Coast concerns to quit. It was 
organized in 1920 and wrote automobile 
business. The California Insurance De- 
partment has taken charge of its affairs 
for liquidation. 





The Wm. H. Kenzel agency is now at 
80 Maiden Lane. The agency has added 
the La Salle Fire to its group. 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America?’ 


1922 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


More than a Century of Service 


Fire Use and Occupanc¢ 
Marine Leasehold 
Automobile Profits 

Tornado 
Rent Registered Mail 
Rental Value Parcel Post 


Losses Paid ove 





Sprinkler Leakage 


y Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

La rolam- tole Mm @oh'al m@royeotantolareyal 


r $210,000,000 


THE KENLON DINNER 


(Continued from page 1) 
of a chemical nature will be found even 
more eiftective than the one 1 have men- 
tioned. 


“I can see a new New York, a new 
world, a new universe, perhaps within 
a relatively short space of time. From 
my own standpoint I can see fire- 
fighting revolutionized—because almost 
every circumstance of daily life will in 
itself be changed. The streets will be 
free from vehicular traffic. Such streets 
as there are will be devoted exclusively 
to the use of pedestrians, and will be 
lined from curb to curb with moving 
sidewalks, 


“Fire houses as we know them will 
disappear. They will be located upon 
the roofs of buildings. Fire engines 
will be mounted upon _heliocopters, 
which will hover over a blaze and quick- 
ly extinguish it by releasing newy dis- 
covered gases which, though harmless 
to human beings, will instantly smother 
the most stubborn conflagration, It is 
not too much to suppose that the pres- 
ent fire alarm system will become obso- 
lete. May we not imagine that, within 
the next fifty years, every building will 
be equipped with a radio fire alarm sys- 
tem which will automatically react at 
the start of the fire so that the blaze 
itself may give its own alarm, without 
human intervention? 

“Aerial expresses will make the city 
proper a place of business, and all the 
surrounding country, within a radius of 
a hundred miles or more, a place of 
homes. 


To Broadcast Heating By Electricity 
“Homes and office buildings will be 
heated in winter and cooled in summer 
by electricity broadcasted from enor- 
mous central stations. Light and power, 
projected through space on ether waves, 
will be available merely for the touch- 
ing of a button or the throwing of a 
switch. From the rays of the sun 
science may extract the heat, and thus 
the power to energize these central 
stations from which the world will be 
supplied by wire'‘ess. It may be pos- 
sible to extract from the air the com- 
ponent gases of which water is consti- 
tuted, and thus to solve one of the most 
serious problems the modern city has 
to meet.” 
Dr. Archer Chairman of Kenlon Dinner 
Committee 

Dr. Harry M. Archer, of the Aetna 
Life, was chairman of the Fire Chief 
Kenlon dinner committee. A letter to 
him from the Mayor, read at the dinner, 
follows: 

Dear Dr. Archer: I should be very 
glad to join in the testimonial which 
is to be tendered to Fire Chief Kenlon 
on the evening of April 22 were it not 
that public engagements preclude my 
attendance. 

May I, however, express through this 
‘etter the deserved tribute to his very 
estimable services in the city govern- 
ment. 

The city administration is indebted to 
Chief Kenlon for his publication of the 
“Fire Manual,” his vigilance in further- 
ing the extension of motorization, the 
more effective routing of fire boats, and 
for his suggestions in the line of econ- 
omy without any impairment to effi- 
ciency of service. 

We also acknowledge his valuable 
assistance as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Snow Removal and the Commit- 
tee on Disposition of City Waste. These 
additional activities undertaken cheer- 
fully by him and without remuneration, 
were admirably performed and entitle 
him to the well-merited recognition of 
the public, which now demands that in 
the conduct of the city’s affairs there 
shall be applied the best business prin- 
ciples. 





Thomas L. Pharr, fire marshal of 
Allegheny County, is recuperating at 
his home in Leechburg, after an illness 
of two weeks. 
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1922 Fire and Theft 
Auto Manual Ready 


SIMPLIFICATION THE FEATURE 





Rules and Rates All Published in One 
Volume; Four Page Sheet for 
Each Agent 





Included in the 1922 manual of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference, to be sent tomorrow to 
the companies and Monday to the 
agents, are several important changes. 
These apply as noted to the Eastern. 
New England and Southern Conferences 
only. The feature of the 1922 manual 
is the simplified rate pamphlet, arranged 
to accommodate the needs of every 
local agent in his own territory, there- 
by saving him trouble and time in 
delving through the complete manual 
in quest of rates on several kinds of 
coverage. 


Explaining this valuable innovation 
in the manual Manager W. P. Young 
of the National Conference says: 


“The departure this year from the 
publications of previous years is that 
all rules and rates for the different 
forms of coverage are published in one 
volume instead of three as heretofore. 
Four different manuals are published 
for Eastern, New England and South- 
ern Conference territories in order to 
cover different rules and rates applic- 
able in these four divisions. Every 
agent in Eastern and New England 
Conference territory is to be furnished 
with a four page sheet of the different 
rates applicable in his own territory. 
This very much simplifies the deter- 
mining a rate for an agent because he 
will not need to refer to different sec: 
tions of his manual save for insurance 
outside of his immediate field. This is 
a large step toward simplification for 
the local agent, and should make the 
new manual and its rules very much 
easier of application. 

“Attention is called to the fact that 
on private passenger automobiles in 
Georgia a monthly reducible and auto- 
matic reduction clause is applicable or 
in the absence thereof a 20% advance 
in fire, transportation and theft rates; 
and in the remainder of Southern Con- 
ference territory the % value clause 
is applicable or in lieu thereof a 20% 
advance in fire, transportation and theft 
rates. 

“It is understood that the Conference 
has no jurisdiction in Mississippi and 
Texas.” 

Eastern and New England Awarded 
Rules 

Method of Determining Age Groups— 
Every automobile takes the rate pub- 
lished for the year in which it was 
originally purchased new. Where the 
original purchase date of a second-hand 
car cannot be ascertained, its year 
model shall be used. 

Theft Rates—One theft rate applies 
during the entire life of car. 

Electric Automobiles—(a) The age 
groups on electric automobiles have 
been reduced from five to three, with 
reduction of premiums for fire and 
transportation. 

(b) Property damage rates on elec: 
tric commercial vehicles have been re- 
duced 25% (effective March 1, 1922, as 
advised in the addition to second sup- 
plement). : 

Commercial Automobiles—Certain re- 
adjustments have been made in fire 
rates On commercial automobiles. 

You are also requested to note that 
certain changes have been made in fire 
and theft symbols (particularly on pas- 
senger automobiles) and in collision 
symbols on both passenger and com- 
mercial automobiles, These cannot well 
be mentioned specifically here, but will 
be found by reference to the list price 
Section of the manual. 

A number of changes have also been 


_ 


made in territorial definitions and you 
are asked to consult that section of the 
manual and to familiarize yourselves 
with any changes which may appear in 
the territories in which you are directly 
and primarily interested. 

Please also note that a change in 
symbol always means a change in rate. 
Southern Conference Changes 

The rates shown for private passen- 
ger automobiles are for attachment of 
75% value clause. Ii business is writ- 
ten without attaching this clause the 
rate chargeable is 20% advance over 
final fire and transportation or fire, 
transportation and theft rates, as the 
case may be. 

Restricted theft endorsement is man- 
datory. 

One theft rate applies during the en- 
tire life of car. 

Age groups on electrics reduced from 
five to three with reduction of premium 
for fire and transportation. 

New rue that no automobile pelicy 
can be issued for longer than one year, 
except under dealer’s policy Forms “A” 
and “AA.” 

Orleans, Caddo and Bossier Parishes, 
Louisiana (which include cities of New 
Orleans and Shreveport) put in South- 
ern Schedule “A.” 

Mecklenburg County, North Carolina 
(which includes Charlotte) placed in 
Southern Schedule ‘A.” 

Princess Anne and Norfolk Counties, 
Virginia, placed in Southern Schedule 
“ce ” 


Second hand cars carry an additional 
charge of 25c per $100 over manual 
rates. 

Cars or trucks used in transporting 
cil and gas charge 1% over manual 
rates. 

Short rate charge for short term in- 
surance, 

Where automobile substituted for car 
originally insured endorsement cover- 
ing substitution must show rates, rules 
and forms applicable at the time of sub- 
stitution, so far as car substituted is 
concerned. 

Advisory amounts changed to 75% to 
30%, owing to age, without respect to 
list price. 

1922 Automobile Classification Manual 

The Pacific Coast edition will be 
printed in and distributed from San 
Francisco as heretofore, and will be 
continued in loose leaf form, Filings 
will be made in the State of Washing- 
ton as of April 15. 

In Western Conference territory, un- 
der the authorization of the governing 
committee, the publication will take the 
form of a rate book with rates and 
premiums for the various coverages 
shown for each listed make and model 
of automobile. Members will be advised 
by the Western Conference as to date 
of proper state filings and for any con- 
tinuance of loose leaf service arrange- 
ments should be made with the West- 
ern Conference. 

In New England, Eastern and South- 


ern Conference territories, the bound 
volume manual will be continued with 
the symboi system. ‘his manual will 
contain the Classification of passenger, 
commercial and electric automobiles 
with symbols for fire, thett and col- 
lision coverages, and on passenger 
lakes, tor property damage and pubiic 
liability. Tnere will also be one section 
showing collision and property damage 
ru.es and rates; another showing rules 
and rates for fire, transportation, theft 
and miscellaneous coverages. There 
will also be a section showing the vari- 
ous territorial divisions and the indi- 
cated rate schedules applying to each. 

There will be four books compiled, as 
fcllows: One containing the New Eng- 
land and Eastern Conterence States; 
one the States of Virginia, North Caro- 
line, South Caro.ina, Alabama, Florida 
and Louisiana; one Georgia, and one 
Arkansas (with no fire and theft rules 
and rates). 

Important Manual Changes 

Particular attention is directed to the 
following changes: 

(a) Age groupings are on a basis of 
the year of purchase, which governs the 
rate, other than for theft. 

(b) The theft rate remains constant 
throughout the life of the automobile. 

(c) An important revision of symbols 
for collision coverage. 

(d) A new schedule of fire rates and 
numerous symbol changes for commer- 
cial automobiles. 

(e) A new schedule of fire rates for 
electric automobiles. 





COTTON OFFICE IN D, OF C. 





Reported That Cotton Underwriters 
Plan to Have Agent in Wash- 
ington for Edmonds Law 

Cotton underwriters in the marine 
market are reported to be taking active 
steps for participation in the benefits 
to be derived from the Model Marine 
Act for the District of Columbia. From 
a source regarded as reliable it is said 
that a group of cotton underwriters are 
in search of someone to underwrite for 
an office to be established in Washing- 
ton, where cotton policies may be coun- 
tersigned and credited. 


It is the age-long story of efforts to 
escape the unfair method of taxation 
now almost universally used by the in- 
dividual states which are prompting 
marine underwriters, and particularly 
many cotton underwriters to have their 
business taxed upon the basis of net 
profits. Premiums from the insurance 
of cotton constitute one of the biggest 
individual sources of marine income. 
The staple is grown entirely in the 
South far from the port of New York, 
and no reason exists why the venture 
to direct accounts toward Washington 
should not be successful. 





GUNN WITH NORTH AMERICA 

Charles B. Gunn, formerly with the 
North British & Mercantile, has been 
appointed head of the automobile de- 
partment of the Insurance Company of 
North America. 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Organized 1872 


1-3 So. William St. 





Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Incorporated 1918 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1886 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 


(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 
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Baltica Interrupts 
Operations in U. S. 


WILL RESUME MARINE LATER 








New Jersey Out Altogether; G. H. 
Landry, of Baltica, Gives Views 
on Marine Conditions 





Gerard H. Landry, secretary of the 
Baltica of Copenhagen, and, one of the 
arge group of distinguished and cul- 
tured European insurance underwriters, 
informs The Eastern Underwriter that 
the Baltica has discontinued marine 
underwriting through the Shippers Un- 
derwriting Agency only temporarily. 
Direct operations in the local market 
will be resumed eventually. The pres- 
ent withdrawal was caused by the dis- 
solution of the three-cornered pool of 
the Baltica, New Jersey and Peninsula. 
The Peninsula was forced into liquida- 
tion by the Michigan Insurance Depart- 
ment, and last week the New Jersey 
decided to withdraw from marine under- 
writing on account of exceptionally 
heavy losses. 

These withdrawals led to rumors that 
the Shippers Underwriting Agency was 
going out of business, which is denied 
by the agency and by Mr. Landry. 
Under the old arrangement the Baltica 
took 60% of every risk and the Penin- 
sula and New Jersey shared alike the 
remaining 40%. Following the closing 
of the Peninsula account the Baltica 
assumed 75% of every risk, which per- 
centage would now be raised to 100% 
were the company to operate with share 
or pooling agreements. 

In order to keep open policy accounts 
disentangled and to be able to place 
accurately among the three companies 
the proportionate liability of losses in- 
curred, it was deemed best to cancel all 
policies and liquidate all accounts be- 
fore accepting new business. The slate 
is to be wiped clean to remove all 
chances of confusion. 

Like most marine companies here the 
Baltica has lost money, Mr, Landry ad- 
mits, but not so as to discourage fur- 
ther operations. In addition to normal 
losses Mr, Landry attributes some trou- 
ble to the difficulty in collecting pre- 
miums from brokers, whom he deplores 
as not responsible for the payment of 
premiums as are the English brokers. 
He states that he has found many as- 
sureds to have paid their brokers who, 
however, upon some pretense or another 
withhold these sums from the insurance 
company. Mr. Landry is not at all 
favorable to the loose system of broker- 
age responsibility in this country. Not 
only are the brokers careless, he says, 
but they handle accounts for shippers 
without proper investigations of char- 
acter, knowing their own freedom from 
liability in case of non-payment of pre- 
miums. 

Asked about conditions abroad, Mr. 
Landry told of the general depression 
in al' countries, with small chances for 
marine insurance profits. The Baltica, 
which has assets here of $2,500,000, and 
is the biggest Danish company, is mak- 
ing money because of its coverage on 
Danish hulls. The moral hazard is 
small, the Danes being a seafaring peo- 
ple whose fondness for the water main- 
tains a high morale in the carrying 
business. 





SPEAKING OF LOW RATES 

Several marine underwriters early 
this week turned down offerings on a 
million dollar open policy upon which 
brokers were asking a rate of two and 
one-half cents for each hundred dollars 
of liability. The coverage was reported 
to be upon valuable shipments carried 
by the bullet-proof automobiles of one of 
the large express companies. Despite 
the excellent protection afforded ship- 
ments transported overland for short 
and long hauls by these automobiles, a 
single 'oss amounting to $250 would wipe 
out the premium income immediate’y. 
From what sources companies writing 
the risk at the broker’s figures hope to 
derive a profit is a bit of mystery to 
many persons. 
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Renewed Good Feeling 
In Marine District 


TRADE FIGURES IMPROVED 


Conviction More General That Better 
Days Are Approaching; Rumors 
of More Companies Entering 
Invisible forces apparently have ope- 
rated to create feelings of encourage- 
ment and optimism in the business 
world, and especially in the foreign 
trade branch. Last month’s import and 


export figures, giving the largest totals 
for several months, bear out predictions 
voiced of late in the marine insurance 
district. - The upturn in the overseas 
carrying trade and in commercial inter- 
course has come with many expressions 
of enthusiastic welcome from marine 
underwriters. : 

What has occurred in this country 
and abroad to clear the atmosphere of 
pessimism is somewhat difficult to lay 
hands upon. Not any single construc 
tive force but a large number of inci- 
dents have transpired to throw a bright 
light upon the future. Probably the 
most important of these is the growing 
co-operative feeling in Europe, where 
nations have given evidences of desir- 
ing to make national ambitions and 
hatreds subservient to the general wel- 
fare. 

The Cannes conference, the meetings 
of premiers and various government 
officials, and other steps leading up to 
the present conference at Genoa have 
ali had their influence in bringing the 
business world out of the depths of de- 
spondency. Upon the economic recon- 
struction of Europe, which means the 
granting of long-term credits, the stabi- 
lizing of exchange, and an agreement 
upon inter-allied and reparation debts 
depends in large measure the buying 
power of those nations. Trade expands 
or contracts in direct ratio to the finan- 
cial strength or weakness of the world 
powers. 

In this country the increased trading 
upon the stock exchanges, more than 
a million shares a day of late in New 
York City, is a barometer of strength. 
Just what it is based upon is not so 
discernible because industry throughout 
the country has not displayed signs of 
a tremendous boom nor. have increased 
commodity prices reflected a year of 
anticipated prosperity in agricultural 
regions. Nevertheless, a better spirit 
is present. The only disheartening fea- 
ture here is the tariff, universally con- 
demned py the clear thinking people 
and the newspapers not controlled by 
special interests trying to squelch for- 
eign competition. Many months will 
undoubtedly pass before the McCumber 
and Fordney tariff bills become whipped 
into shape and ready for the Presi- 
dent’s signature. During that interval 
some degree of common sense may be 
driven into the purely political minds 
of many Congressmen and Senators 
which will induce them to make liberal 
amendments in the act as now drawn. 

Marine insurance being a handmaiden 
te other forms of activity, cannot enjoy 
prosperity unless shipping and industry 
are blessed with good fortune. As the 
indications in industrial lines are bright- 
er, so likewise the reflections in marine 
insurance. Rumors of companies desir- 
ing to participate in this branch of the 
game continue to strike the market with 
increasing rapidity. One group has al- 
ready taken the bold step and admitted, 
in the face of cynical remarks, its con- 
fidence in the future of marine insur- 
ance. The chances for unfavorable loss 
experiences from dangers inherent in 
the underwriting of marine risks have 
appreciably diminished. What remains 
is the possibility of the competitors kill- 
ing themselves through competition, 
while the market remains too large for 
the requirements of the moment. Never- 
theless, the spirit of renewed optimism 
which pervades the local market will 
not now be easily broken. The crisis 
has been passed. 


FOREIGN TRADE PROGRAM 


Benjamin Rush, C. H, Heinemann, and 
W. H. Stayton to Discuss 
Bills of Lading 





One of the most important subjects 
to be discussed by shippers, insurance 
men and representatives of the ocean 
carrying concerns during the Ninth 
National Foreign Trade Convention in 
this city May 10, 11 and 12, will oc- 
cupy the greater part of the program 
at the session, Thursday afternoon, May 
11, in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
when “Responsibility for Loss and 
Damage in Ocean Transportation” will 
be taken up, by experts. Settlement 
of this moot subject, from time im- 
memorial the cause of irritation, fric- 
tion and animosity between shippers 
and carriers, may be one of the im- 
portant results of the big trade gather- 
ing. 

“The Shipper’s View” will be present- 
ed by C. H. Heinemann, of Washington, 
chairman of the bill of lading commit- 
tee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. “The Carrier’s View” will be 
championed by Captain William H. 
Stayton, of Baltimore, president of the 
Baltimore Steamship Company, and 
“The Underwriter’s View” by Benjamin 
Rush, president of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadelphia. 
The “Hague Rules” in their relations 
to this point will be the subject of 
an address by Charles S. Haight, chair- 
man of the bill of lading committee of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
New York. 


CARPINTER & BAKER SUE 

Carpinter & Baker have instituted 
suit in the New York State Supreme 
Court against the City Equitable to re- 
cover $144,807 alleged to be due the 
sritish-American and the Western of 
Toronto under a reinsurance agreement. 
After the two direct writing companies 
had paid the sum sued for and made ap- 
plication to the City Equitable for reim- 
bursement in accordance with the terms 
of the re-insurance, payment by the de- 
fendant company was refused. The 
British-America and the Western as- 
signed their claims to Carpinter & 
Baker with the understanding that im- 
mediate legal redress would be sought. 

RUSSIAN 'GRAIN LOSSES 

Some of the original optimism among 
marine underwriters when the Russian 
relief grain cargo accounts were placed 
has disappeared. With at least three 
strandings involving heavy general 
average losses the underwriters are 
ready to congratulate themselves if 
they break even on the venture. It 
will take many months before all losses 
under this account can be settled. 
Meanwhile the underwriters can com- 
fort themselves with speculative hopes 
that profits may be forthcoming. 

D. G. BAIRD GOING ABROAD 

Douglas G. Baird, of Alberti, Baird & 
Carleton, well-known brokers, will sail 
sometime in May for Europe upon a 
business trip. While there he will meet 
Gomer H. Rees, formerly with the Con- 
tinental, who is now visiting all the 
principal countries of Europe in the in- 
terests of the brokerage house, with 
which he is connected as an officer. Mr. 
Rees will return to the United States in 
November. 


Harbor Conditions 
At Petrograd 


SITUATION IS IMPROVING 


Theft and Pilferage Reduced on Amer- 
ican Relief Supplies; More Private 
Enterprise; Ice Until May 


Descriptions of prevailing conditions 
in Petrograd with respect to theft and 
pilferage, the harbor situation, customs 
duties and transportation facilities are 
contained in an article published in 
“The Marine Underwriter,’ March is- 
sue, the new international marine insur- 
ance review published in Munich. The 
report follows: 

The following report is to hand from 
a we'l informed source in Petrograd 
as regards the harbor conditions and 
customs duties there. As during the 
previous period of navigation the state 
was the sole receiver of goods, there 
were no customs regulations or duties 
on goods or cargoes brought to Petro- 
grad. For the most part iron, coal, 
machinery and rails arrived in the ware- 
houses, whilst food was in most in- 
stances forwarded straight on. 

The discharging of the goods was 
sarried on under supervision of the har- 
bor authorities. Pilferage and theft 
was frequent, chiefly of foodstuffs and 
medicaments. The discharging of the 
steamers Goeteborg, Phoenix and Stella, 
which brought foodstuffs for the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, was particu- 
larly carefully watched by _ specially 
picked men. A'l the same, losses 
amounting to 4% of the total cargo 
occurred; on other steamers as much as 
four and five times this amount is 
stolen. Goods stored in the warehouses 
are watched day and night. 

As up to the present the state was 
the sole owner of all consignments, so 
all losses were borne by the same. The 
state is entirely responsible for all 
goods of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration lying in the different ware- 
houses. Al! damaged goods delivered 
from the steamers were neither weigh- 
ed, nor was any report of survey taken. 
Thus the methods of discharging were 
very primitive during the past shipping 
period. This year, however, things will 
be changed. The state wi'l no longer 
remain sole consignee, and, as a result 
of this, about a month ago the decision 
was come to that from now onwards all 
imported goods will be subject to regu- 
lar customs duties. The latter must be 
paid in gold according to the Customs 
Duties Tariff of 1903 combined with the 
supp’ementary tariff of 1906. 

The conversion into Soviet roubles 
will be in accordance with the official 
rate of exchange of the Russian State 
Bank. It is to be expected that the con- 
ditions in Petrograd will be considera- 
bly improved this year and that private 
enterprises wili have far more oppor- 
tunity for activity. 

Conditions in Petrograd Bad 

In addition, we get the following re- 
port from Reval, as regards conditions 
in Petrograd: According to the experi- 
ences of certain firms who supply food- 
stuffs to Petrograd, theft and pilferage 
in the enclosed customs areas have 
been exceeding'y small, whilst after the 
goods have left the customs districts 
they have been stolen on the open 
streets. Under such conditions insur- 
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ance from warehouse to warehouse, 
which even in the case of Esthonian 
conditions is not to be recommended, 
cannot be considered for a moment. 
The optimistic opinions with regard to 
the development of Russian trade dur- 
ing this year and more particularly to 
the improvement of the Petrograd har- 
bor conditions are now gradually dis- 
appearing. 

In any case difficulties of transport, 
as a result of lack of fuel and the bad 
state of the railways, the sleepers of 
which have not been renewed for years, 
are becoming daily greater, so that the 
Russian railway administration is al- 
ready not in a position to carry on the 
very small transit traffic through Es- 
thonia by quickly taking over the cars 
at the frontier station. 

It is to be noticed that the Esthonian 
Government is endeavoring to improve 
this poor state of affairs by supplying 
5,000 cubic fathoms of wood fuel to the 
Russians for use in their locomotives. 
This difficulty, which has been experi- 
enced for many months, the Petrograd 
Government has been unable to over- 
come, much richer though it is in forest 
timber, simply because all attempts at 
initiative are absolutely lacking. 

As a result of the extraordinarily 
severe winter the bay at Petrograd is 
frozen hard, and it will probably be the 
end of April or the beginning of May 
before the passage for shipping will be 
free again, so that before then it cannot 
be proved what proportion of Russian 
trade will be conducted via Petrograd. 


CONSISTENCY IS A VIRTUE 


Syndicate Critics Appear at Odds; Some 
Say Rates Are Too High, 
Others Too Low 


Critics of the American Marine Insur- 
ance Syndicates might succeed better 
with their poison darts if they co- 
ordinated beforehand when contemplat- 
ing an attack. From Europe and from 
certain elements in this country invec- 
tive has been heaped upon the Syndi- 
cates, and still they live on through this 
terribly depressed period in shipping 
and hull insurance. One of the most 
laughable and incongruous features of 
the Syndicate criticism comes to light 
when one finds one faction going into 
convulsions because they claim the 
Syndicate managers demand exorbitant 
rates, destined to ruin the American 
merchant marine, while others gslam- 
bang the Syndicate rates as being in- 
adequately low. 

For examp'e, an American contem- 
porary which has been consistent in its 
contentions of arrogance and arbitrarily 
high ratings by the Syndicates, pub- 
lishes the following from “Shipbuilding 
and Shipping Record”: 

“This,” (speaking of the Syndicates’ 
financial statements) “is the result of 
asking of fixed premium on a fixed value 
per ton on any vessel, irrespective of 
her age or character, and to British 
underwriters such methods appear ludi- 
crous indeed. It is fortunate for the 
London market that it never considered 
seriously entering into competition with 
the Syndicates at any period. The re- 
sults now shown are ample proof that 
in allowing the American market to 
absorb eight million dollars of pre- 
miums on ridiculous terms, the London 
market has escaped a serious loss and 
has gained a valuable experience.” 

What an interesting debate cou'd be 
arranged among the critics to learn 
whether the Syndicate rates are too 
high or too low! 





John Ferguson, manager of the ma- 
rine department of the American For- 
eign Insurance Association, is going to 
Europe within a month to establish 
further underwriting connections there 
for the association. His trip will be a 
short one. 





Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, has been ap- 
pointed the new national councillor to 
represent the Association of Marine 
Underwriters of the United States in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Companies to Write 
Taxi Liability Lines 


TO CARRY OUT TOLBERT LAW 





Auto Accidents Due to Taxis Will Be 
Reduced as Driving Licenses De- 
pends on Liability Protection 





Through the operation of the Tolbert 
law in New York State, which now re- 
quires that every owner of an automo- 
bi’e or automobiles used for carrying 
passengers shall have at least $2,500 
in automobile liability insurance or a 
bond for that amount, insurance men 
feel that a method has been found for 
curbing reckless driving by taxi drivers. 
The appalling number of deaths credit- 
ed each year to automobile accidents, 
practically all of which could have been 
prevented, and the known carelessness 
of the average taxicab chauffeur, has 
aroused public sentiment to a high pitch 
of indignation. 

Instead of accentuating indifference 
and recklessness among taxi drivers 
through the knowledge of insurance pro- 
tection in the case of injuries to pedes- 
trians or occupants of other automobiles 
the new law will serve as a strict check 
upon these public carriers. Every taxi- 
cab must be insured or protected by an 
indemnity bond before the state license 
department henceforth will grant the 
driver the privi'ege of operating the 
car. By this arrangement the Tolbert 


‘law compels complete supervision of 


the taxicab field. The experience of 
every automobile will be filed in what- 
ever company issues the insurance and 
within a short space of time criminal 
drivers will be ferreted out by virtue 
of the accidents or crimes in which they 
become involved. 

No insurance company will carry the 
liability of a driver who habitually in- 
jures persons, Such a man will soon 
have his protection cancelled and with- 
out insurance his driving license will 
be forfeited to the state unless he ob- 
tains coverage elsewhere, and it is cer- 
tain that the casualty companies will 
maintain a clearing house of informa- 
tion on dangerous risks. With respect 
to the hired drivers of large taxicab 
companies the management will be noti- 
fied when certain drivers persist in 
their heedless and death-dealing driv- 
ing. No alternative will remain but to 
discharge such incompetent operators. 

Those drivers of passenger-carrying 
cars who choose the indemnity bond in 
preference to the stock company lia- 
bility insurance will not find the super- 
vision of their experience less strin- 
gent. Both the liability and surety 
companies must for their own protec- 
tion exercise the greatest possible de- 
gree of watchfulness. Heretofore few, 
if any, of the stock insurance com- 
panies in New York State have under- 
taken to insure taxi chauffeurs against 
the liability hazard. It has heen deemed 
a risk far too dangerous for the com- 
panies to handle. No relation existed 
then between the insurance and the 
driving license. If an insurer happened 
to write a taxicab, found the line un- 
profitable and cancelled, the driver lost 
nothing except his protection against 
court judgments. Today the refusal of 
an insurer to write a risk will cost a 
driver his job. 

Several Problems to Be Solved 

Several inconsistencies must be iron- 
ed out before the insurance companies 
will be issuing this protection in accord- 
ance with the terms of the law. Allu- 
sion to the first has been made. The 
companies will be entering upon a new 
and previously disastrous field of in- 


surance, but because of the license 
check feature they will now co-operate 
with the state authorities in this acci- 
dent prevention movement by writing 
the covers. Statements to this effect 
were made to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week at the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

The real hitch comes in harmonizing 
the fixed custom of the companies and 
the minimum requirements of the law 
with respect to amounts of insurance. 
The law fixes $2,500 as the legal 
amount; the insurance companies never 
issue liability coverage for less than 
$5,000 for one person and $10,000 for 
one accident. Experience has proven 
the business inexpediency of writing 
liabi'ity insurance for one, two or three 
thousand dollar lines. 


Against this problem the insurance 
executives are face to face. It has not 
been solved yet nor can it be predicted 
safely whether the companies will lower 
their limits and trust to the compulsory 
feature of the law to keep the loss ratio 
within bounds or whether they will ad- 
here to their present policy and compel 
those seeking protection to insure in 
accordance with the companies’ require- 
ments. A meeting of companies was 
held at the Bureau this week to con- 
sider the subject. 

In some quarters it is said that the 
companies will deviate from their fixed 
customs and write $2,500 lines. This 
statement is based upon a belief that 
unless this were done the danger of the 
organization of another state insurance 
fund would come rapidly to the fore. 
Taxi, jitney and bus owners, failing to 
secure from the insurance companies 
the minimum fixed by law would lodge 
complaints to this effect with the state 
authorities, which wou'd undoubtedly 
lead to steps being taken to provide, 
through a state bureau, the insurance 
required by statute. Automobile under- 
writers are watching with intense in- 
terest the development of conditions as 
they shape themselves in accordance 
with the Tolbert law. 





HANDLED BY AGENT 
Present Status of Affairs of Employers’ 
Mutual Indemnity of 
Arizona 





The Carl H. Anderson Insurance 
Agency, of Phoenix, Ariz., is now act- 
ing as general agent for the Emp'oyers’ 
Mutual Indemnity Company, of Phoenix, 
and it formerly acted for the Arizona 
Mutual Auto Insurance Company. 

The latter company is not writing 
business in Arizona, owing to the fact 
that when the Legisiature last met, a 
compensation act was passed, and an- 
ticipating that it would become a law, 
the business of the Arizona Mutual Auto 
Insurance Company was discontinued, 
all lines of business written by them 
excepting fire and theft insurance being 
written in the Employers’ Mutual In- 
demnity Company. This in order to 
make the required financial statement 
as intended under the above act, which 
was later declared unconstitutional. The 
Arizona Mutual Autc Insurance Com- 
pany will probably not write any busi- 
ness until the beginning of 1923. 
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General Agents Make 
Profits in Two Ways 


BOND AND MORTGAGE INTEREST 








Also Underwriting Profit Collected; 
Facts About Millers Indemnity 
Underwriters Re-insurance 





Recently the Fidelity Union Casualty, 
of Dallas, Tex., reinsured the business 
of the Millers Indemnity Underwriters. 
Bailey & Collins, of 110 William street, 
and of Dallas, Tex., who are general 
agents of the Fidelity Union Casualty, 
describe the reinsurance as follows: 

“The Fidelity Union Casualty Com- 
pany has reinsured the business of the 
Millers Indemnity Underwriters. The 
reinsurance contract became effective 
midnight December 31, 1921. 

“We organized the Fidelity Union 
Casualty Co., which is a stock partici- 
pating company, in order to take over 
the business of the Millers Indemnity 
Underwriters. All Mil'ers Indemnity 
Underwriters’ policies were permitted 
to run until expiration and the renewals 
written in the Fidelity Union Casualty 
Company, As a matter of fact, there 
was no take-over, a3 all Millers Indem- 
nity Underwriters’ policies were per- 
mitted to expire, at which time the re- 
newals were placed in the Fidelity 
Union Casualty Company. 

“As stated above, the Fidelity Union 
Casualty Company is a stock participat- 
ing company. It was chartered under 
the laws of Texas in December, 1920. 
The company divides its profit with its 
policyholders. Every policy issued car- 
ries an endorsement to the effect that 
the entire underwriting profit will be 
returned to the policyholders. Bailey 
& Col'ins, who hold the general agency 
contract with the company, own practi- 
cally all of the stock in the company 
and get their remuneration through the 
general agency contract and from the 
interest on the stocks and bonds and 
mortgages, which represent the capital 
end surplus of the company. In other 
words, Bailey &.Collins get the interest 
income from the company and also 
profit from the general agency con- 
tract. This will show how the com- 
panv can return the entire underwriting 
profit to its po'icyholders.” 
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To Examine Standard 
Auto Mutual Casualty 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT TO ACT 








Agents Say Company, Impaired at 
End of Last Year, is Soliciting 
at Cut Rates 





The New York State Insurance De- 
partment is to make an examination 
of the Standard Automobile Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company on April 30. 

In the meantime, the New York State 
Association of Local Agents has issued 
a statement to the effect that this com- 
pany is so’iciting business at cut rates 
through agents, brokers and direct to 
the assureds. It says that where the 
solicitation is direct to the assured, the 
company is enclosing a deposit slip in 
duplicate, naming some local bank, with 
the agreement that as soon as the pre- 
mium is deposited in the bank the as- 
sured will be covered. 

The advertising matter of the com- 
pany shows a copy of the certificate of 
authority from the Insurance Depart- 
ment permitting it to do business, but 
no mention is made in the literature of 
the company of the impairment that 
was found in the aunual statement of 
December 31, 1921. The New York 
State Association of Local Agents says 
in part: 

“When a person takes his chances 
with mutual insurance he is, of course, 
depending upon the ability of the com- 
pany to assess every policyholder in 
case losses exceed premiums, but it is 
a pretty tough proposition to go into a 
mutual which is already impaired and 
anticipate that you are going to be suc- 
cessful in getting full coverage at a 
low rate. Every agent should have 
these facts in mind so that if their as- 
sured is solicited by the Standard Mu- 
tual Casualty of New York City either 
direct or through an agent or broker, 
these facts may be shown to them. If 
any of your local banks have accepted 
deposits in the payment of premiums, 
have them write to the Insurance De- 
partment to verify the facts as to im- 
pairment, for we are sure that any local 
bank would not wish to be connected 
with a company that was in this condi- 
tion. If you have followed the mutual 
automobile situation in the State you 
will know that there were a number of 
them involved during the past year and 
that at the present time only three are 
continuing in business. 


“Wherever there is an insurance club 
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these facts could well be brought to the 
attention of the public through the club 
advertisements just as soon as the ter- 
ritory is flooded with literature by 
either of these mutuals.” 


Albert von Wiegen, general manager 
of the Standard Automobile Mutual Cas- 
ualty, said in reference to the bulletin 
sent out by the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, that the 
amount quoted as an impairment on 
December 31, 1921, was correct, but that 
since then the company has taken steps 
to reduce the deficit by more than 50%. 
For the last three months, Mr. von Wie- 
gen stated, the Standard has been con- 
centrating upon the collection of pre- 
miums more than ninety days in ar- 
rears. 


By this method and through the can- 
cellation of liability in instances where 
it was found impossible to make col- 
lections the company has wiped off 
more than $30,000 of its impairment, 
In addition to this something in excess 
of $17,000 has been added to the treas- 
ury through loan certificates by which 
several hundred policyholders agreed to 
shorten the duration of their policies by 
two months, the loans to be repaid later 
out of earnings an surplus. Mr. von 
Wiegen informed The Eastern Under- 
writer that the New York State Insur- 
ance Department would make an ex- 
amination of the company’s financial 
standing next month as of April 30, and 
that he felt positive of the Standard’s 
abi ity to wipe out within a short time 
the entire impairment. 





Moffatt Chairman 


Thomas C. Moffatt, former president 
of the New Jersey Association or In- 
surance Agents, and one of the bright- 
est of the competent local agents of 
the country, has been appointed chair- 
man of the casualty committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


ARBITRARY CANCELLATIONS 





New York State Association of Agents 
Discuss Burglary Insurance 
Contract 


The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents has sent out this let- 
ter to members: 

“Inasmuch as there is a standard fire 
policy in this state which contains a 
cancellation agreement calling for five 
days’ notice from the company should 
they desire to terminate the contract 
before expiration, many agents’ have 
assumed that this is a uniform clause 
in all insurance contracts. There, how- 
ever, is no standard policy for casualty 
and burglary business, and some of the 
burglary companies have taken advan- 
tage of this to include a cancel'ation 
clause in their contract allowing them 
tc cancel upon notice, contract to ter- 
minate at once. Every agent should 
iook into this matter in order that he 
may be sure just what contract he is 
selling. Apparently some of the bur- 
glary companies have not thought this 
is fair, inasmuch as they have not in- 
cluded such a provision in their policfes. 

“Every company is entitled to proper 
protection from their agents to see that 
they are only placed on such risks as 
the company would be willing to carry 
after investigation. However, every 
agent has learned that the human equa- 
tion in investigations often takes pecu- 
liar turns, and that great harm might 
be done by a cancellation notice that 
did not allow real facts to be called to 
the attention of the company or an op- 
portunity to replace the business, In- 
asmuch as few companies are taking 
advantage of this clause, it may be an 
oversight on their part or one of which 
they do not intend to take advantage, 
but it would be we’l for every agent to 
see just where he stands.” 





ANOTHER CASUALTY COMPANY 





The Eagle Indemnity to Be Running 
Mate of Royai Indemnity; 
Capital $750,000 
The Eagle Indemnity Company is the 
latest casualty company to be incor- 
porated. Its incorporators are practi- 
cally all officers or members of the staff 
of the Royal Indemnity, and the new 


company will be the running mate of 
the Royal Indemnity. It will have a 
cash capital of $750,000 and a paid in 
surplus of $500,000. The stock control 
of the new company will be in the hands 
of the Royal Insurance Company of 
Liverpool, England. 

The charter of the Eagle Indemnity 
provides for the transaction of business 
under sub-division of Section 70 of the 
New York law to al’cw it to write acci- 
dent and health, liability, fidelity and 
surety, burglary, plate glass, steam 
boiler, fly wheel and automobile col- 
lision and property damage. It will be 
officered by the same personnel as the 
Royal Indemnity and the home office 
staff will be the same, but the new com- 
pany will be operated as an independent 
organization. 


WHITE JOINS FALCONER COS, 

A. FE. White has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for the Norwich Union In- 
demnity and the Phoenix Indemnity 
for the metropolitan department. Mr. 
White was recently automobile depart- 
ment manager of the Northern Assur- 
ance, the Washington Marine, and the 
Importers and Exporters successively. 





VISIT F. & C. HOME OFFICE 
Visitors to the home office of the 
Fidelity & Casualtv include Edgar EK. 
Mueller, resident manager at Buffalo: 
Charles L. Nelson. resident manager at 
Louisville: and J. W > Upsher, general 
agent at Oklahoma City. 


DOUBLES CAPITAL STOCK 





Lloyd’s Plate Glass Declares 100% 
Stock Dividend; Capital 
Now $500,000 





The Lloyd’s Plate Glass Insurance 
Company has doubled its capital stock 
by the declaration of a 100% stock divi- 
dend, thereby increasing the . capital 
from $250,000 to $500,000. The directors 
decided to apportion to the stockholders 
a part of the profit the company made 
by the sale of its building at 61-63 Wil- 
liam street and did this by declaring a 
stock dividend. 

The company sold its building at the 
height of the real estate boom for $600,- 
000, making considerably over 100% 
profit. With the rearrangement of capi- 
tal the company now has a capital of 
$500,000, net surplus of $380,000 and a 
surplus to policyho'ders of $880,000. 
The entire capital of the company is 
invested in Government bonds. 





NEW OFFICE IN TACOMA 

A new branch office of the National 
Surety has been established at Tacoma, 
Wash., with W. B. Gilhan as manager, 
The offices are located in the Rust 
Building. The territory in and around 
Tacoma is covered by the service of 
the new organization which succeeds 

W. D. Sweetland & Company, former 
general agents for the same territory. 
The Sweetland agency will continue its 
connection with the company on a 
brokerage basis. 





REPRESENTS GLOBE INDEMNITY 

Blauvelt & Morrell & Kilby, Inc., of 
Nyack, N. Y., the oldest, strongest and 
largest agency in Rockland County, has 
been appointed general agent for the 
Globe Indemnity Company. James 
Kilby, president; C. A. Morrell, vice- 
president; Irving Hopper, treasurer; 


Walter Lake, secretary, and John V., 
Kilby, assistant secretary, compose the 
executive staff of the agency. 








HOME OFFICE 





Casualty Insurance 








Complete Service 


Maryland Casualty 
Company 


BALTIMORE 


Surety Bonds 


renders every community in all lines is just as readily seen 
in the company’s standing among progressive agents. 


Agents who want the profit accruing to a complete office, 
ready and able to write every casualty and surety prospect 
in a manner that will keep him on the books for the rest of 
his life, need the broad, skilfully operating Maryland. It 
gives them just the help they require to make the less known 
lines as profitable as the more common ones. 


Nationally Known Organization. 


The completeness with which the Maryland covers the 
casualty and surety field is readily seen in the breadth of its 


operations in every line. The completeness of the service it 
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Jewett in the Southwest 
Milford E. Jewett, vice-president of 
the Royal Indemnity, is on a business 
trip through the South and Southwest. 
He will visit the company’s agencies in 


Texas before returning to the head 
cffice in New York. 
* * * 


President Reid Returns 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
G!obe Indemnity Company, has returned 
from a business trip to Cuba, and is now 
busily engaged at his desk in the home 
office at Washington Park in Newark. 
* * LJ 


Writes Butler in Maryland 

What do you think of the agent of 
a casualty company who can walk into 
the office of a competing company and 
write an application for accident In- 
surance on the president of the com- 
pany? Going some! General Agent 
McManus, of the Maryland in Hartford, 
is the man who turned the trick; and 
Louis F. Butler, president of the Trav- 
elers, is the man who placed his sig 
nature on ‘the dotted line. 

The Maryland in commenting on the 
incident says nonchalantly: “Writing 
insurance is only a question of seeing 
people.” 

* * e 
Where to Make the Real Haul 

At a meeting of Mike the Bite and 
other members of the Yeggman’s Union 
No. 1, held in a Bowery Lodging House, 
resolutions condemning the safe crack- 
ers who visited 84 William street under 
the misguided idea that an insurance 
company’s receipts were in the nature 
of cash were passed. It was voted that 
hereafter the yeggmen devote their at- 
tention to five and ten cent stores or 
similar emporiums where real money 
is taken in. 

$ & @ 
Echoes of Miller Dinner 

The dinner to C, S. S. Miller, of the 
North British & Mercantile, was one 
of the most jovial events of the season, 
and Mr. Miller’s speech, a graceful ex- 
pression of appreciation, and that of 
William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable, in which Chauncey was 
told what everybody thought of him, 
were the only oratorical events. The 
turn out was representative, and in- 
cluded two managing underwriters of 
casualty companies. 

* * & 


Reports in Three Defunct Companies 
In his annual report Superintendent 
Stoddard says of three companies 
which have failed: 
The Protective Life Assurance Society 
Possession of this corporation was 
taken by order of the Supreme Court 
made under section 63 of the Insurance 
Law of February 7, 1913. On Febru- 
ary 18, 1913, liquidation was commenced 
under a further order, pursuant to 
which all of the outstanding risks up- 
on which loss had not been sustained 
were reinsured in the North American 
Accident Insurance Company. On De- 
cember 1, 1913, the corporation was 
dissolved, and its liabilities fixed by 
order of the. court at the sum of $20,- 
911.82 and a dividend of 73 per centum 
thereon paid to creditors. It is ex- 
pected that further dividends will be 
paid from time to time out of the profits 
earned under the reinsurance agree- 
ment. 
The Empire State Surety Company 
The outstanding policies and bonds 
of this company upon which no notice 
of claim had been filed prior to 4 P. M. 
August 22, 1912, were reinsured by the 








National Surety Company, under a gen- 
eral agreement dated September 18, 
1912, and approved by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance September 23, 
1912. By an examination made as of 
December 10, 1912, the fact was dis- 
closed that the capital was impaired. 
Possession of the company was taken 
under an order of liquidation pursuant 
to section 63 of the Insurance Law 
on December 16, 1912. Claims aggre- 
gating the sum of $2,240,884.55 had 
been filed on December 31, 1921, upon 
which date the assets aggregated the 
sum of $373,793.31. A first dividend of 
30 per centum was paid to insurance 
creditors from the trust fund and a 
dividend of 15 per centum upon the 
unpaid balances of the insurance 
claims was paid from the. general fund 
during the year 1920. A dividend of 
15 per centum was paid tn general 
creditors from the general fund during 
the year 1920. 

The Casualty Company of America 

An examination of this corporation 
as of March 31, 1917, disclosed the fact 
that the capital was impaired. Pos- 
session of the company was taken un- 
der an order of liquidation made bv 
the Supreme Court on May 4, 1917, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
63 of the Insurance Law. At the close 
of business on December 31, 1921, 
claims had been filed aggregating the 
sum of $14,908,713.91, upon which date 
the assets aggregated the sum of $2,- 
646,613.50. A first dividend of 22% per 
centum was paid to insurance creditors 
and 25 per centum to general creditors, 
from the general fund during the year 
99 
1921. a 


Current Number of Travelers Standard 

The current issue of the Travelers 
Standard treats of the following topics: 

Bathrooms and electric fixtures, hy- 
droextractors and their dangers, hand- 
ling fumigated cotton, sky hooks, 
workshop styles, some welding precau- 
tions, buzz-saw accidents. 

* ae * 


New Surety Departure 

The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, has made a new departure in the 
surety business by the institution of 
an engineering department, which will 
be in charge of John Coe, construction 
engineer. formerly of this city with 
George C. Roberts, of Baltimore, as his 
assistant. The country will be divided 
into six or eight zones with an assist- 
ant engineer reporting to Mr. Coe, in 
charge of each zone. Charles A. Hast- 
ings has just been named as engineer 

for the Pittsburgh zone. 

* a * 


Boy Makes Good 

The automoble edition of the “Under- 
writers’ Report,” of San Francisco, a 
creditable achievement, is said to have 
been conceived and carried out, in- 
cluding soliciting of advertising. bv a 
nineteen year old boy. If that’s true 
there is a new star in the insurance 
journalistic firmament. The young man 
is the son of Publisher Piver, of the 
“Underwriters’ Report.” 


GARRETT TO MOVE 


James R. Garrett, manager of the 
Fastern Department of the National 
Casualty, will move his offices on May 
1 from 49 Maiden Lane to 81 John street 
near William street, adjoining the Ful- 
ton street station of the Seventh avenue 
subway. His new te’ephone numbers 
will be Beekman 7947 and 7948. 
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’ The “Home” of Automobile Insurance | 


Chester M. Cloud 


Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 





The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 








Phone: John 1363 
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Georgia Casualty Company 


bi Sure Or SERVICE mi 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollare 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 























The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME ‘OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET. 
CHARTERED 1674 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 











J. L. MAUTNER A. J. HESS 


J.L.MAUTNER AGENCY 


Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 


92 William St. 




















| NEW YORK 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 


Phone John 5222 
























A Progressive 
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Company 
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How about the Merchant? - Z 


TAKE the merchants on your books asa _ Practically every merchant in your com- 
group and they no doubt net you a good munity is a prospect for most of the 
volume of profitable business. But do you thirty-three different lines listed below. 
get a good volume from each of them? How many of them are you selling? 

















MercantileOpen Stock Burglary Automobile Theft Tornado and Windstorm 











Mercantile Safe Burglary Automobile Liability Use and Occupancy 

Paymaster Robbery Automobile Property Damage Public Liability 

Office and Store Robbery Fidelity Bonds Workmen’s Compensation 
(Hold-up) Elevator Property Damage Motor Truck Contents 

Check Alteration and Forgery Elevator Liability . Parcel Post 

Accident Plate Glass Personal Effects 

Health Sprinkler Leakage Registered Mail 

Group Disability Water Damage Combination Residence 

Automobile Collision Explosion Life 

Automobile Fire General Fire Group Life 











Riot and Civil Commotion 





TO SELL each merchant prospect eachof' scattering policies sold here and there, 
the above lines is the privilege and oppor- and makes of him an insurance counsel- 
tunity of the A2tna Multiple Line Agent. /or who looks after al/ the insurance inter- 
It is this that helps to take the agent who _ ests of his clients and to whom comes, as 
represents the Aitna Affiliated Companies a matter of course, al/ the lines, which, 
in his locality out of the ranks of insurance they are convinced, are needed for their 
agents, depending for their livelihood on protection. 
















IT PAYS TO BE AN AZTNA-IZER 


There are still some attractive agency openings in the A°tna organization. There 
may be an opportunity to represent the tna Company in your locality. It will 
pay you toinquire. Write W. L. Mooney, Agency Secretary. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Accident and Liability Department) 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 











The Largest Multiple Line Insurance: Organization in the World 
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AUTOMOBILE and “AIRCRAFT EDITION 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


IN TWO PARTS (SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS, ESTABLISHED IN 1899) PART TWO 
AWEEKLY NEWSPAPER INTERPRETING THE TRUE SPIRIT OF INSURANCE 
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UEEN INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 64 William St., New York 


Incorporated in New York State 1891 
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Insurance 


FIRE AND THEFT 














| FULL COVERAGE 
g ‘ ' | 
COLLISION 0.00 DEDUCTIBLE | 


$100.00 DEDUCTIBLE 








tOPERTY DAMAGE 


excel im service 








Prompt Kfficient 














Statement, 1922 


at MAM. cs yest ccleaner eee eon mea wea $17,125,599.64 
Liabilities 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

ee Ca rE TO Te Oe TIC 11,827,427.35 

Wee Gert ince Bh eee tena teceemsmaraccemas 5,298,172.29 
Capital eran Hare Be ete, eee AG sat oc aiaalera 2,000,000.00 | 
Surplus t6 Policyholders.........---++++++++5 7,298,172.29 
| 

| 


HEAD OFFICE, 84 William Street, New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, W. E. McCullough, Mgr., Chicago, Hl. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, R. V. Watt, Mgr., San Francisco, Cal. 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT, S. Y. Tupper, Mer., Atlanta, Ga. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT, 84 William St., New York 





Agents Wanted Where Not Now Represented 
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and everybody happy 


Their car is insured in 
the largest Fire Insurance 
Company in America 


Che HOME “couzane’ NEW YORK 
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When a man insures his car in the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, 
and if later on he desires to get into 
touch with that company, he knows that 
when he writes to the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company, San Francisco, he 
will get a reply. If insured in the Home 
Insurance Company and he addresses a 
letter to 56 Cedar street, New York City, 
the odds are a thousand to nothing that 
he will hear from that company, too. 
The same statement can be made of 
any stock insurance company. 

But when a man who is insured in 
one of the smaller exchanges or recipro- 
cals writes a letter to the head office 
of his insurance carrier, one of the 
following things may happen: (1) his 
letter will receive a reply from the ex- 
change or reciprocal; or (2) his letter 





COLON C. LILLIE, PReeromwT 
COL. AUGUSTUS H. GANOBER. Gewena. Mansour 
ORRIN A. WOLVERTON, Assistant 


F. ©. MCGINNIS, OneY.TaEAs Ano Ganenar Counce. 


reading: “Return to writer. 
Section, Post Office,” while in one cor- 
ner also in red ink is the familiar 
stamp notation: “Delivery delayed for 
directory service, address incomplete.” 
Long Mortality List 

The mortality list among the recipro- 
ca’s and exchanges during the year 1921 
was a long one, with the West and 
South insurance’ graveyards being 
crowded with remains of these insur- 
ance carriers. The Eastern Under- 
writer two weeks ago came into pos- 
session of a complete list of the 1921 
reciprocal and exchange mortality re- 
turns. -The explanation made accom- 
panying the list was that many of 
these exchanges or reciprocals had 
failed and receivers had been appoint- 
ed; others had liquidated, while in 


HARMON J. WELL ®. Vice Presioany 
RUSSELL J. CLARK, Mansoun Cam OuPY 
FRANK F ROBISON, Asererany 


‘the 


Wome ornce 
DAVIOGON BUILDING 


BAY CITY, MICH 


QUA SERVICE RECORD: 


’ PAID 
JONTLY 1164 woRTH 6116 343 21 





1921 CLAIMS PAID 
TO Apri IeT—-347 worth $34,378 01 


Eastern Underwriter, 


86 Fulton St., 
New York City, 


N. Y. 


HS 


AUT OMOBILE 
INSURANCE: 
The Big Reliable Co ompary 


execurw a ornce 
PENINSULAR BUILDING 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICH 


COMPANY 


Bay City, Michigan. 
April 12, 1922. 


Attention Clarence Axman, Editor. 


Dear Sir: 


In reply to your letter of the 10th 


inst., beg to advise that the National Mutual 


Automobile Insurance Company of Bay City, Mich- 


igan was absorbed by and merged with the U. S. 


Mutual Automobile Insurance Company on January 


3, 1921. 


The affaires of this latter company 


are new being wound up under the direction of 


the Circuit Court for the County of Ingham, in 


Chancery. 


Yours very truly, 


oD 
Ainy At, AWD a 





Special Deputy 


Commissioner of Insurance 


RMNCK.E 





will receive a reply from a receiver for 


the exchange or reciprocal; or (3) he 
will get a reply from an exchange or 
reciprocal of which he has never heard 


saying that it has re-insured the busi- 
ness; or (4) be will receive his letter 


back from the postoffice department 
with the deadly red pointed figures 





other cases they had been re-insured. 

In order to obtain the facts The 
Eastern Underwriter addressed a sep- 
arate letter to each one. In a large 
number of cases the letters sent by 
The Eastern Underwriter to the ad- 
dresses which were valid on January 
1, 1921, came back from the Post Office 
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with a notation on the envelope saying 
that the mail man could not find the 
parties to whom the letter had been 
addressed. Some of these returned 
letters were even addressed to re- 
ceivers, but the mail men-could not 
often find the receivers. 

The answers in themselves were ex- 
tremely illuminating and some of them 
come from insurance departments who 
have charge of the remains. 

In brief, the situation is this: On 
January 1, 1921, thousancs of automo- 
bile owners in the United States hazcl 
every reason to believe that their cars 
were insured. They did not worry about 
the cars being burned or stolen, nor 
about the monetary consequences of 
collision. They felt just as secure in. 
sured in their reciprocal or exchange 
as friends of theirs were who were 
insured in companies like the Queen, 
Royal, Royal Exchange, Globe & Rutgers 
and other leading stock companies. 
Moreover, they thought they had put 
one over on their friends because they 
had obtained insurance at cheaver 
rates; and not only were the rates 
cheaper but in some instances they had 
been promised dividends. Imagine the 
shock to these thousands of men to 
learn that not only are,they not covered 
for automobile insurance at the present 
time but in some cases they cannot 
even reach the insurance carrier by 
letter. “Can’t be found,” says the let- 
terman. 

Litigation Threats 


To make the situation more serious 
some of the exchanges which promised 
great economy to the insured even 
sent out assessments and in the case 
of one exchange, the William Penn, 
threats were made to sue policyholders 
en-masse if they did not pay these 
assessments. The Eastern Underwrit- 
er has already told about the excite- 
ment in Johnstown, Pa., when the sad 
news reached the town via lawyers’ 
letters that hundreds in the city and 
vicinity are to be sued. Thvs. thev 
not only find themselves without pro- 
tection, out of pocket of their premiums, 
but they have litigation on their hands. 


What Is Insurance Anyway? 

E. L. Sullivan, advertising manager 
of the Home Insurance Company, re- 
cently made the clever statement that 
“Insurance is Assurance,” which might 
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iN 
Press 


insurance 


be interpreted as follows: 
in stock companies is assurance of pro- 
tection; insurance in exchanges or re- 
ciprocals is assurance of uncertainty, 


The situation is very well illustrated 
in a cut printed in this article of the 
letter received from the special deputy 
commissioner of insurance of the Mich- 
igan Insurance Department In going 
over the mortality list of 1921, The 
Eastern Underwriter found the name 
ef the National Mutval Automobile In- 
surance Company, of Bay City, Mich. 
A letter was dispatched to the company. 
The letter finally reached the Michigan 
deputy who advises The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that the National Mutual Au- 
tomobile Insurance Company had been 
ebsorbed by and merged with the 
United States Mutval Automobile In- 
surance Company. He further commu. 
nicated the fact that the affairs of the 
United States Mutual Automobile were 
now being wound vp under the direc- 
tion of the circuit court for the County 
of Ingham, in chancery. In other words, 
on Janvary 1, 1921, the policyholders 
of the National Mutual Automobile of 
Bav City thought they were enjoying 
real protection. Later, they mav have 
been informed that it had merged. The 
letterhead of the United States Mutual 
Automobile tells about its service ree- 
ord and uses this slogan: “The Big 
Reliable Company.” It mav have been 
big, but events certainly show that it 
was not reliable. 


The State Mutual of New Jersey 

For some time the State Mutual Lia- 
bilitv Companv of Newark. which in- 
sured hundreds of car owners. was 
auite a factor in competition in North- 
ern New Jersev. Sometime ago Judge 
Charles F. Herr, of Newark, was ap- 
nointed receiver. That these policy- 
helders are not onlv unvrotected but 
have problems before them is illus- 
trated by the followine ‘etter which 
The Fastern Underwriter has received 
from Judge Herr: 

“In reply to your letter beg to ad- 
vise that the status of the State Mutual 
Liability Insurance Companv at pres- 
ent is a complicated one. The latest 
sten that has been taken hy me as 
receiver, has been by petition, filed in 
the Court of Chancery, praying for in- 
structions and advice, concerning certain 
claims presented bv the creditors and 
what course to pursue in respect to 
order made by this court, directing poll- 
cyholders to pay 50% of the amount of 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
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How Experience Rating Is Accomplished 


By AMBROSE RYDER, Manager, Automobile Department, National Bureau of 











When the experience is collected for 
any form of take the 
public liability coverage for example— 
the tabulations are compiled in various 
ways. 


one coverage 


First, a separate record is made 
for private passenger cars, another for 
commercial cars, still another for taxi- 
cabs and so on for each separate type 
of car. The private passenger electric 
cars are shown separately from the pri- 
vate passenger gasoline cars; similar- 
ly for the commercial electrics, etc. 
Then the experience on each type of 
car is shown separately for each terri- 
tory, so that the company may compare 
New York City with Chicago, with St. 
Louis, etc., for every other territory. 
Finally the experience is shown sepa- 
rately for each kind of private passen- 


ger car. All private passenger gaso- 
line cars have been thrown into four 


groups for public liability coverage. 


The Ford and other cheap cars are 
in the lowest group; the Buick and 
ears of similar class are in the next 


group; Cadillacs are in the third group, 
and all the highest priced cars are in 
the fourth group. Not only is it neces- 
sary to keep separate experience on 
each of these four groups, but also for 
each of the three classifications ac- 
cording to use. Some cars have been 
insured for full “business and pleasure” 
use and still others only for private use 
and to be driven by the owner only. 
Commercial cars are also classified in 
detail, and experience must be tabu- 
lated separately for each class as well 
as for each territory. The same is 
true all down the line. For example, 
there are four different kinds of jitneys 
alone, those with seating capacity from 
2-12, others designed to carry from 13- 
20 passengers, others from 21-30 and 
others of over 30. 
Experience Must Be Analyzed 

Even after all of this experience is 
collected, the task of making rates has 
only begun, because, after all, the ex- 
perience does not mean anything until 
it has been analyzed. For example, 
one company may have insured only 
ten Packards in Hartford, Connecticut, 
and twenty Fords. Due to one large 
loss on the Ford cars, the experience 
for that particular company may show 
a very much higher loss cost on Ford 
cars in Hartford than on Packards, 
whereas just the reverse may be true 
in Bridgeport. By combining this com- 
pany’s experience with other compan- 
ies’ experience, these chance indica 
tions are removed to a large extent, but 
even where the experience of a large 
number of companies has been pooled, 
there are still individual territories and 
classifications where the volume of ex- 
perience is too small to be thoroughly 
dependable. For example, all of the 
companies who are writing insurance 
in the State of Arizona have not in- 
sured enough Packards so that the ex- 
perience on Packards is thoroughly de- 
pendable for that state by itself. 

This is where the real task of rate 


making enters. Arizona must be 
grouped with other states of similar 


hazard and Packards must be grouped 
with Locomobiles and other cars of 
similar class. Various groupings are 
resorted to in this manner to arrive 
at averages and yet no grouping must 
be made until the actuaries and under- 
writers are’ thoroughly satisfied that 
all of the cars thrown into one group 
belong in that group. This is where 
judgment enters into play and since 


no two men think alike, it is usually 
the custom for Committees to pass on 
matters of this kind. A number of 
men gct together and study the experi- 
ence, then try out the various group- 
ings and analyze the experience from 
all possible angles before they reach 
their conclusions. 


Loading of Acquisition Costs 


After the men have determined the 
detailed loss costs, it is necessary to 
apply a loading to take care of home 
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office expenses, taxes, etc. Such com- 
panies operate at slightly less cost than 
others so here again it is necessary 
to strike an average. Finally, the Com- 
mittee must determine whether the loss 
costs have been increasing or decreas- 
ing since the period for which the ex- 
perience was collected. For example 
the policy year 1919 includes all poli- 
cies that were written during that year. 
These policies expired at various times 
ihroughout the year 1920. At the end 
of 1920 the companies were able to 
collect the experience for the 1919 pol- 
icy year. It usually takes several 
months to collect this experience and 
compile it, so it is not until the middle 
of 1921 that the companies know what 
their 1919 business has cost them. 
ven then they do not know exactly 
what the business has cost, becuse 
of the “outstandings.” However, they 
know within a reasonably small per- 
centage. This experience is reviewed 
during the latter part of 1921 to make 
rates for 1922. The rates which are 
made for 1922 will cover policy writings 
in 1922 and accidents that occur in both 
1922 and 1923. 

Therefore, the latest policy year ex- 
perience available is for 1919 and yet 
rates must be made for accidents that 
will occur in 1922 and 1923. This 
is a gap of three years. It is quite 
evident then that the rating Committee 
must have all available data since 1919 
and 1920 as to the trends of loss costs 
and accident frequencies. Most of the 
loss costs reached their peak in 1920 
and have been coming down. This is 
not true of Liability claims, however, 
because the tendency has been for high- 
er and higher verdicts. Therefore, each 
form of coverage and each territory as 
well must be analyzed separately for 


: 


its tendencies. The experience seems 
to be improving for some cities, where- 
as it is growing much worse in others. 
This is particularly true of Theft in- 
surance where conditions change quite 
materially as cities either grow lax in 
their police enforcement or as_ they 
bend every effort toward cleaning up 
the gangs. 


Separate Ratings for Individual Risks 


After rates are established for large 
groups of risks, separate rating methods 
must be developed for treating indi- 
vidual risks. For example, an average 
rate is determined for all department 
stores in New York City, but some 
department stores may keep their au- 
tomobiles in better condition than 
others and may have a much better 
record. If a risk is large enough so 
that its own individual experience is 
an indication to what extent it is 
better or worse than the average, then 
that risk is separately rated and it 
receives a differential either above or 
below the average rate. This is called 
experience rating. 

I have touched on many of the broad 
principles of rating, but have not at- 
tempted to go into any detail. I will, 
however, recite a few figures that will 
be of interest to show why the cost of 
automobile insurance is as high as it is. 

Today the average Liability claim 
costs about $300. This is exclusive of 
the home office expenses, taxes and 
other overhead expense that a company 
naturally has. The average private 
passenger car rate in Hartford is about 
$30.. This means that a company does 
not expect the average private passen- 
ger car in Hartford to have more than 
one loss in about fifteen years. The 
average Property Damage claim is 
about $40 and the average rate in 
Hartford is around $11. The average 
full coverage Collision loss is around 
$75 and the average rate in Hartford 
is about $1838. It is apparent from these 
figures that the companies expect a 
private passenger risk in Hartford to 
have a Public Liability loss once in 
about fifteen years on the average, to 
have a Property Damage loss once in 
about five or six years on the average 
and to have a full coverage Collision 
loss slightly more than once a year. 
Of course, these figures are only gen- 
eral and they vary considerably from 
territory to territory and from risk to 
risk <A risk in Arizona ought not ta 
have a Public Liability loss in forty‘ 
years on the average but an ambulance 
in New York City would probably have 
at least one a year. 

What Rate-Making Requires 


In summing up, I would gay that 
making rates for automobile insurance 
merely requires that you at least have 
a ground knowledge of the various 


phases of the automobile insurance 
business. 
First, it is necessary to know—and 


to know well—each form of coverage 
and how the policv forms have yveen 
interpreted; what these coverages were 
in the past, what they are today, and 
what the proposals are for the future. 

Second, you should have knowledge 
of the settlement of claims; what was 
the practice of your company and of 
other companies in the past and what 
is it today, particularly in respect to 
the promptness with which claims are 
settled; furthermore, whether policies 
were strictly interpreted in the past 
or whether the Claim Department has 
adopted a broader view and pays nu- 
merous claims that could have been 


denied under a strict interpretation of 
the policy itself. 

Third, you should know what the 
tendency is in claim costs and loss 
costs in general, then apply it separate- 
ly to each form of coverage and also 
to each territory. 

Fourth, you should know the prac- 
tices of the companies in auditing their 
risks and to what extent additional 
premiums are co'lected upon audit; also 
the proportion of business that is can- 
celled during the year and how the 
audits and cancellations affect ultimate 
earned premium. . 

Fifth, a general knowledge of under- 
writing is essential. You should know 
the proportion of large and small risks 
insured, the number of city cars com- 
pared with country cars, the number 
of expensive cars compared with cheap 
cars, what class of business is accepted 
by the companies and what risks are 
turned down and what special endorse- 
ments are attached in individual cases. 
in this connection it is interesting to 
note that the companies pooling their 
Liability experience insure as Many as 
30% of all the cars registered, in some 
cities, but these same companies may 
insure only one-half of one per cent of 
the cars registered in some rural sec- 
tions of the country. 

Sixth, each company has its own 
method of handling statistics and its 
own set of codes. Some companies 
classify certain classes of business un- 
der one code and other companies may 
class it under a different code. It is 
important to know just how the com- 
panies have treated their business be- 
fore making use of their experience 
for rate-making purposes. 

Seventh, you must have a good knowl- 
edge of mathematics, and a little knowl- 
edge of higher mathematics. The laws 
of probability play an important part 
in rate-making. 

Sighth, you should know the general 
trend of the times, aside from the mere 
question of loss costs. The general in- 
crease in cars on the street has a bear- 
ing on the hazard. The general trend 
of iegislation and regulation also has 
its effect on insurance costs. The en- 
forcement of prohibition should also 
improve the experience to some ex- 
tent. 

Ninth, the insurance companies are 
governed in their policy forms and set- 
tlements by laws that have been passed. 
These laws vary from state to state. 
In some states and municipalities laws 
and ordinances have been passed re- 
quiring jitney owners to insure. Fur- 
thermore the courts in some states are 
inclined to render higher verdicts than 
the courts in other states. It is essen- 
tial that the rate makers know the legis- 
lation of the past and the trend of legis- 
lation today. 

Tenth, you should also have a general 
knowledge of the construction of the 
automobile itself. Some cars are bet- 
ter equipped to stand up under col- 
lisions than others. Some cars have 
better brakes than others. Rate mak- 
ing depends to a certain extent on the 
features of the car itself and on the 
preventive devices attached thereto, 
such as bumpers, fire extinguishers and 
locks. 

You cannot hope to have an expert 
knowledge in each of these branches of 
the business, but it is desirable that 
you at least know the general princi- 
ples of every phase of the business, if 
you would take a hand at making auto- 
mobile rates. 
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SECURITY SERVICE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Improved business conditions will mean 
a demand for this class of insurance 





FIRE, THEFT, TRANSPORTATION, COLLISION, PROPERTY DAMAGE 
ALSO 


EXPLOSION, EARTHQUAKE, TORNADO OR WINDSTORM 
ACCIDENTAL OR EXTERNAL DISCHARGE OF WATER 





Western Department 


Elwin W. Law, Manager 
Chicago 


New York Department 
Frederick B. Kellam, Manager 
New York 


Southern Department 


Milton Dargan, Manager 
Atlanta 


Pacific Coast Department 


Rollo: V. Watt, Manager 
San Francisco 


New England Department 
Field & Cowles, Managers 
Boston 
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A Few Timely Suggestions 





By EDWARD H. WARNER, Buffalo 














Whoever originated the forceful ex- 
pression, “You’ve said a mouthful,” 
must at the time have been talking 
about automobile insurance troubles. 

Of all the troublesome and incon- 
sistent epochs in insurance history the 
automobile as a subject of insurance 
is a most striking example. This, of 
course, is due largely to the stupen- 
dous growth of this industry. On ac- 
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count of the abnormal increase in the 
use of motor vehicles it has been al- 
most impossible for the underwriters 
to keep abreast of the continual change 
of conditions and hazards surrounding 
same. 


Written to Bring About Better Under- 
standing 


This article is not presumed to be of 
much interest to the assured, and is 
presented primarily in the hopes of a 
better understanding between under- 
writers at the home office and in the 
agency field. It is necessary for the 
welfare of the business that we be tol- 
erant and fair, one with the other, and 
that we co-operate for the best inter- 
ests of both. There has been too great 
a lack of understanding and co-opera- 
tion between agents and companies for 
a healthful growth of the Lusiness. 

The primary reason for present con- 
ditions is due to several causes: First- 
ly, the companies, in their joint or- 
ganizations, have lacked cohesion and 
a general unwillingness on the part of 
some of their members to accept the 
judgment and views of the majority. 
Of course, this can be understood as 
the various interests making up these 
organizations are composed of compa- 
nies in several distinct branches of 
the business. First, we have marine 
companies writing fire and _ theft, 
property damage and collision; then we 
have fire companies adopting marine 
forms granting similar coverage, and 
on top of this we have the casualty 
companies adding property damage and 
collision insurance to their liability 
policies. Thus, we have three sets of 
underwriters, all educated in their 
special schools, each with his own par- 
ticular viewpoint, always based upon 
his original training. 


In one more particular the compa- 
nies are grievously at fault and this 
is in the selection and appointment 
of their agents. In their anxiety for 
premium volume any premium-getter 
will do, without regard to his previous 
experience, his present knowledge, or 
his honesty and loyalty which may be 
measured by his willingness to trans- 
mit to the home office true facts and 
conditions surrounding the risk cov- 
ered, particularly if these facts should 
jeopardize the acceptance of the risk 
by the company. 


Suggests Agency Survey 


It would be interesting general in- 
formation if each company underwriter 
would gc over his list of agents and 
mark with a star each agency that he 
felt he could depend on implicitly for 
correct information, and mark with a 
second star those agencies in whose 
judgment he has thorough confidence. 
It would be interesting to know the 
percentage of names with one or two 
stars as well as the percentage of 
names without either star. It might 
be for the general good of the busi- 
ness if we would all make a careful 
survey, each in our own denartments. 
and weed out the undependables and 


the many parasites that have attached 


themselves to the business. 


Another cause of present conditions 
is the lack of ethics in this department, 
due to the lack of loeal organizations 
among agents similar to those exist- 
ent for the transaction of fire insur- 
ance. We find agencies who are scru- 
pulous in their methods of conducting 
their fire business, but who are utterly 
indifferent to good practices in matters 
appertaining to auto insurance, one of 
the most pernicious of which is the ap- 
pointment of auto and accessory deal- 
ers and their clerks as special agents 
or brokers. The agents are also at 
fault in that they have not maintained 
uniformity of commissions paid to so- 
licitors and brokers. 


Thus we find that all of us having 
to do with this business have contrib- 
uted to present conditions. 


All of the foregoing, becomes mar- 
kedly important when we consider the 
extreme peculiarities of the property 
to be covered, and emphasizes the ne- 
cessity for trained and experienced 
agents in this department. 

Unsalable Value of Average Car 


Let us first consider the unsalable 
value of the average car. Take for 
example a two thousand dollar car 
purchased say in July, 1920, which with 
war tax and freight probably cost the 
owner $2,150. We will presume it has 
had average good care. What is its 
value in April, 1921? If it were any 
kind of a vehicle but an automobile it 
would be worth 90% of its original 
cost to the owner, but the manufac- 
turer, in the meantime, has put a 1921 
car on the market, probably the same 
car in all particulars excepting the 
color and shape of the lamps, so the 
value must be depreciated because it 
is last year’s car and it is only worth 
70% of the list. So we find a condition 
of a piece of property actually worth 
$1,900 to the owner but insurable, due 
to above conditions, at $1,400. We 
must also consider the lack of stabil- 
ity of prices. This is more apparent 
than with other property, as the sell- 
ing price of each car is so widely ad- 
vertised and each rise and fall is 
promptly heralded to the public, We, 
therefore, find that we must deal with 
depreciation from three standpoints: 


first, ordinary wear and tear; second, 
change in styles and mechanism; and 
third, with the manufacturer’s annual 
depreciation by placing year marked 
models on the market. 


Personal Hazard 


Another condition, and probably the 
most important and aggravated con- 
dition of all, namely, personal hazard, 
must be considered at this time. In 
underwriting this business we must 
consider the assured from various an- 
gles: First, moral hazard; second, fi- 
nancial hazard; and third, the probable 
care or indifference he may exhibit in 
the care and protection of the prop- 
erty covered. 

All of the foregoing must be taken 
into consideration when writing this 
class of insurance, and the assumption 
that all are good subjects of insurance 
on account of not having any definite 
knowledge to the contrary, is to say the 
least only negative information, and 
experience has proven that affirmative 
information of the most positive kind 
is essential in automobile underwrit- 
is essential in automobile underwriting. 


Favors Diminution Policy 


I presume by this time you are Ssay- 
ing, or at least thinking, what is the 
answer? I believe, and, in fact, always 
have felt that the diminution policy 
was the best solution, and from most 
angles, the fairest method of coverage. 
It should not be difficult with the ex- 
perience data at hand to formulate a 
percentage table that would meet ex- 
istent conditions. 


There should be three diminution 
tables, one for cars in the possession 
of the original purchasers, one for 
second-hand cars written in accordance 
with a table based on percentage of 
original list in accordance with the age, 
and the third list for commercial cars. 


In the matter of the coverage of 
extra equipment against theft, this cov- 
erage should be eliminated or an extra 
charge for same at a rate of say five 
per cent with a minimum of two dol- 
lars for such additional coverage: 


This policy would not put a premium 
on carelessness, and in many cases 
would have prevented temptations 
which proved too strong for unscrupu- 
lous owners. It is a travesty on in- 
surance underwriting when the assured 
is in a frame of mind that he would 
welcome a total loss of his car if same 
was to occur entirely independent of 
his connivance. 


General Conduct of the Business 


Now as to the general conduct of the 
business, I believe we are all agreed 
that almost any change would be a 
change for the better, and with this 
in view the first step should be on 
the part of the companies. The rate 
making bureaus and associations should 
receive the immediate attention of 
company executives with a determina- 
tion that workable rules shall be prom- 
ulgated and that these rules shall ‘be 
rigidly enforced by companies and field 
force without fear or favor. 

It is almost useless to advise a care- 
ful scrutiny of the agency force be- 
cause this would mean, temporarily at 
least, loss of premium income, but it 
does not take a very keen intellect to 
appreciate that the more business in- 
competent. and untrustworthy agents 
produce the worse for the company. 
This need not scare any company, they 
would only lose a small percentage of 
their agency force; most of the agents 
are dependable and do not belong in 


this class. If the rules of the business 
are clear and concise, and agents know 
they must live up to same, most of the 
trouble will be eliminated. 


Should Organize Local Clubs 


I believe that agents should organize 
local associations or clubs for the regu- 
lation and control of all local ques- 
tions and conditions. It is of the ut- 
most importance that the company or- 
ganization should recognize these local 
associations, and give their unqualifiea 
support to same. I would even go so 
far as to suggest that companies insist 
that their representatives become mem- 
bers of such organizations and live 
up to the rules and regulations of same. 
This would probably require that the 
rules of the local organization be in 
accordance with the rules of the bureau 
having jurisdiction of the territory. A 
determined effort on the part of all of 
us companies and agents alike can put 
this department in much better condi- 
tion. We have no right to expect the 
millennium, neither have we any right 
to treat this important department with 
indifference. We are in midst of a 
critical period, and with a little careful 
planning and a determination to pull 
together in sane, straight and careful 
lines we can make the auto, fire and 
theft business a source of profit to all 
concerned. 





ALMOST TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 





Empire Automobile Service Corporation 
Contract Being Investigated by New 
York Insurance Department 





The attention of the New York Insur- 
ance Department has been drawn to the 
activities of the Empire Automobile Ser- 
vice Corporation, of 93-99 Nassau street, 
which also operates in connection with 
the Bakers Detective Bureau, “day and 
night phone Bryant 1739.” The Empire 
Automobile Service Corporation is ap- 
parently headed by S. Gelb. This cor- 
poration is offering a contract which 
promises to do the following things: 

1. To prevent theft of cars and equip- 
ment. 2. Recover a car if stolen. 2 If 
car breaks down near one of the Em- 
pire Automobile Service Corporation 
stations it will be towed home. 4. If 
owner is sued for damages the Empire 
Automobile Service Corporation will de- 
fend him. 5. Other protective proposi- 
tions are promised. 

For all of this Mr. Gelb says the com- 
pany will sign a contract for $39.50. 
Gelb says he is not running an insur- 
ance company, but certainly some of the 
services promised by the Empire Auto- 
mobile Service Corporation are in the 
nature of insurance company functions. 
The Empire is not licensed as an insur- 
ance company. 





SIMPLEX AUTO LOCKS 

Frank R. Warren, president of the 
Simplex Corporation, reports the best 
year his company has had in the sale 
of automobile locks. Owners every- 
where are appreciating the need of a 
good lock for their cars and the con- 
tinual addition of territory where pen- 
alties are imposed for lack of approved 
locks and higher rates are in part re- 
sponsible for the increase in lock busi- 
ness, 

Simplex Theftproof Auto Locks are 
installed on the steering column just 
below the steering wheel. When locked 
a hardened steel pinion locks the steer- 
ing post to the steering column so the 
car cannot be steered. 

Simplex also makes a “Spinning” lock 
for Fords; also a steering wheel and 
lock combined. 
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By HARTWELL CABELL, New York City 


Some Hazards of Insuring Finance Company Sales 











There are at present in the United 
States fifteen corporations, each cap- 
italized for over a million dollars, prin- 
cipaliy engaged in financing deferred 
payment sales of automobiles. Six of 
these companies are doing business in 
New York. In addition to these, there 
are 300 or more smaller companies 
scattered throughout the United States. 
The total volume of automobile sales 
passing through these companies within 
the year amounts to more than $500,- 
000,000. 

Each of the plans under which these 
companies finance the deferred pay- 
ments In automobile sales requires an 
underlying insurance upon the cars for 
the protection of the several parties 
in interest. So long as this method of 
disposing of automobiles is continued, 
and there is no evidence of any di- 
minution in volume at the present time, 
there is a demand for insurance which, 
under the ordinary laws of commerce, 
will create a supply, to be furnishea 
either by the companies now engaged 
in insuring automobiles or by com- 
panies formed under the stimulus of 
the demand. 

A short analysis of some of the ques- 
tions involved in this class of insur- 
ance may not be without interest to 
automobile underwriters. Two objec- 
tions that have been raised to this 
class of insurance are directed to the 
moral hazard. In the first place, it is 
claimed that a purchaser of a car on 
the installment plan is liable to be 
more careless in its operation and in 
the care which he bestows upon its 
maintenance than the man who has 
completely paid for his property. It is 
to be doubted whether in actual ex- 
perience this is true. The probabilities 
are that a man who has paid a sub- 
stantial amount, and who, therefore, has 
a substantial equity which in time will 
become absolute ownership, would be 
no more careless with his car than 
the same man, who has paid for it 
entirely, and who is fully covered by 
insurance against the hazards incident 
upon maintaining and operating it. 


Doubts Greater Moral Hazard on 
Deferred Payments 

In the second place, it has been 
urged that the general moral hazard, 
under the circumstances of a sale upon 
deferred payments, is far greater than 
where the car has been entirely paid 
for. This again is a matter of serious 
doubt. Assuming an unscrupulous own- 
er who will not hesitate to defraud an 
insurance company by fraudulent de- 
struction of his car or by embezzling 
it or converting it, such a man would 
probably be more tempted to the fraud- 
ulent act by having as his reward a 
lump sum in cash which will belong 
to him, rather than the mere cancel- 
ment of a debt as the result of his 
fraud, with possibly a small sum paid 
to him as representing his equity. The 
majority of cases of conversion or em- 
bezzlement by one entitled to posses- 
sion under a conditional bill of sale 
show that the continued use of the car 
by the purchaser, after collecting his 
insurance money, is not often contem- 
plated. The idea is to realize upon an 
asset for the purpose of obtaining the 
value of that asset in money. The temp- 
tation would seem to be greater where 
the reward for the successful fraud 
would represent the entire value of the 
car. 

In writing this kind of 
there are three assured in each in- 
stance, each of whose interests may 
coincide or conflict with those of the 
other two:—the insurable interest of 


insurance 


the purchaser, of the dealer who sells 
the car, and of the finance ‘company 
which discounts the evidences of de- 
ferred payment. Taking, in the first 
place, the purchaser: the questionnaires 
which I have examined and which are 
required to be filled out and signed by 
the purchaser and delivered to the fi- 
nance company, fall short of what 
should be the reasonable requirements 
of the situation. For instance, in none 
of the forms which I have seen is 
there a call for the purchaser’s past 
automobile experience. Such provision 
should be made and the proposed pur- 
chaser should answer specific ques- 
tions concerning the kinds of car he 
formerly owned, if any, the kind of 
insurance he carried, the names of the 
insurers and the record of accidents 
or claims. In addition to this the ques- 
tions might go much further than they 
usually do in disclosing the financial 
responsibility and in reflecting upon 
the standing in the community of the 
purchaser, 


Insurers Shou'd Examine Dealers 

The dealer is next to be considered. 
It is to be borne in mind that there 
is no direct relationship between the 
finance company and the purchaser of 
the car. So far as I know, no attempt 
has been made by insurance companies 
to scrutinize and select the dealers in 
connection with whose sales they are 
willing to grant this cover. That the 
purchaser must have made a substan- 
tial cash payment so as to give him 
a material equity, is recognized as of 
the first importance. An unscrupulous 
dealer may entirely defeat this purpose 
and deceive both the finance company 
and the insurance company. In exam- 
ining into the affairs of one of these 
finance companies, I found a number of 
instances in which a car had been taken 
in exchange in making the sale. The 
appraised value of that car in many 
instances was excessive, and had been 
returned by the dealer as “cash re- 
ceived.” 

In other instances, the dealer had 
taken notes for the difference between 
the cash actually paid and the amount 
of cash reported as paid, being willing 
to carry those notes himself rather than 
lose the sale. For the purpose of mini- 
mizing the chance of these practices, 
the dealers, their reputation and finan- 
cial standing, should be closely investi- 
gated and scrutinized, and the cover 
should be confined to sales made by 
dealers listed in the contract itself, 
with the proviso that names may be 
expunged or added to the list by the 
insurance company from time to time. 

The company could compile its ex- 
perience as to each dealer and could 
thereby very readily detect bad, improp- 
er and unscrupulous practices. It is fur- 
ther to be remembered that upon an 
injury to a car, the purchaser immedi- 
ately takes it to the dealer from whom 
he bought it. If this dealer is dia- 
honest, he sees the possibility of an 
extra profit, makes an exorbitant esti- 
mate of the damage, does the work 
himself and collects from the company 
a bill, in many instances increased from 
50% to 100% more than would be 
charged for the same work to a private 
individual. 


Repair Bills Often Purposely Exorbitant 
Insurance companies should refuse 
to pay bills for repairs which have not 
been itemized in exact detail, and the 
work should be so described in the bill 
that an expert in looking over it could 
check it with reasonable certainty. 
Finally, the finance company with 
whom the contract for insurance is 


made should be carefully scrutinized 
by the underwriter. A number of these 
companies are run conservatively and 
upon sound business principles. The 
vast majority of them are financially 
unsound, having come into existence as 
a result of stock selling speculations 
and are careless, if not unscrupulous, in 
their methods of conducting business. 
No underwriter with common sense 
should ever extend the protection of 
insurance cover to this class of com- 
panies. 

I am quite convinced that in normal 
times sufficient safeguards could be 
thrown around this line of underwriting 
endeavor to justify insurance com- 


panies in its underwriting. It ig not 
entitled to lower rates than other auto- 
mobile insurance, at least not upon the 
loss information available at present, 
but I am convinced that it can be writ- 
ten at a fair rate when there is proper 
co-ordination between the finance com- 
pany and the underwriter, and when 
proper precaution has been taken by 
the insurance company in the selection 
of the finance company to whom it will 
extend its cover, and further precau- 
tion has been taken jointly by the 
finance company and the insurance com- 
pany in the selection of the dealers and 


in a proper investigation of the cus- 
tomer, 








A Clever Texas Idea 


The Auto House Car of Lubbock & 
Yanch, a familiar sight in the streets 
of Houston, Tex,, and on the roads in 
the vicinity of that city, is regarded by 
automobile underwriters as one of the 
most effective ‘constant reminder” 
automobile advertising publicity stunts 
to be found in the business. The Hast- 


square, giving the name of the firm and 
advertising fire insurance. This sign © 


is immediately placed on a building, 
when a fire occurs—in fact, it has often 
happened that the sign has been placed 
on the burning building, and when the 
further portion of the building is de- 
stroyed, the sign is destroyed also. 








ern Underwriter is indebted for the 
photograph reproduced herewith to L. 
R. Bowden, automobile manager of the 
Globe & Rutgers, vice-president of the 
Pacific, vice-president of the Bankers & 
Shippers, and assistant manager of the 
New Jersey. 

J. B. Lubbock, the senior member of 
the firm, the man on the right of the 
picture, has been in the insurance busi- 
ness in Houston for the past seventeen 
years, being one of the best known men 
of that city, taking active part on most 
every drive during the war, and is at 
all times serving on committees when 
for the best interest of the community. 

Cc. R. Yanch, junior member of the 
firm, the other man in the picture, was 
employed by Mr. Lubbock as an office 
boy in the year of 1909, and has gradu- 
ally worked himsel? up, and is now a 
partner of Mr. Lubbock, and in the year 
of 1919 the firm name changed from 
J, B. Lubbock & Company to Lubbock & 
Yanch. 

“The firm of Lubbock & Yanch Is one 
of the best advertising insurance firms 
in the city,” said Mr. Yanch to The 
Eastern Underwriter. “One of our fea- 
tures is a sign board about three feet 


“In 1915 the firm owned a ‘one cylin- 
der Brush’ auto, and for advertisement 
our Mr. Lubbock carried a buggy whip 
on the car, also a weight and chain, 
which Mr. Lubbock would drop on the 
sidewalk, just as if he were staking a 
horse, This caused considerable com- 
ment, and the general public was soon 
talking about this stunt. 

“Just recently we saw a picture of a 
bungalow erected on the chassis of a 
flivver, which gave us the novel idea; 
and we immediately had one construct- 
ed which we use for soliciting business. 
It has caused more comment in our 
city than any other line of advertising 
here. The children are fond of this 
little house, which, of course, interests 
their parents when they go home and 
ta'k about it. 

“The telephone in the car is quite a 
feature. It is a regular telephone, which 
has a bell attached which rings like an 
ordinary telephone bell, and which can 
be rung by pressing a hidden button. 
Should Mr. Lubbock desire, when his 
car is parked on some prominent cor- 
ner, to ring this bell and start talking 
to his office or to some client the public 
naturally is interested.” 
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Graphic Advertising Brings Results 








Joseph John Koen, of the Travelers 
in New York, is the agent who was re- 
ported to have written a $2,000,000 life 
insurance application on Will Hays. 
Undoubtedly, Mr. Koen recognizes the 
value of having one’s name before the 
public, and a glance at the following 
description of his business methods in- 
dicates that he is a firm believer in the 
efficacy of advertising, especially in 
graphic displays. 

Mr. Koen has made an intensive study 
of all branches of insurance and has 
already earned an enviable reputation 
by the manner in which he handles his 
business. His advertising campaign is 
an extensive one and aims to reach a 
wide range of clients. After giving 
much thought to it, he decided that 
the pictorial presentation of the need 
for insurance should bring the best re- 
sults. Basing his decision on the fact 
that the graphic advertisement, if 
properly presented, leaves the most 
vivid impression on the mind of the 
prospect, Mr. Koen began to use blot- 
ters with illustrations similar to those 
accompanying this story. These blot- 
ters contained but little reading matter 
along with his name and address prom- 
inently displayed. 

The illustrated blotters brought re- 
sults right away, so Mr. Koen, extended 
his campaign to include the use of 
attractive calendars. It is common 
practice for the insurance agents and 
companies to send out calendars, but 
Mr. Koen thought it would be a good 
stunt to send out monthly calendars 
to a selected list of prospects. His 
calendars include several pleasing feat- 
ures, one of which is the elimination 
of advertising matter from the colored 
section of the calendar, and another is 
that the proposition he offers is printed 
on the reverse side. Attached to the 
calendar is a post card which the pros- 
pect is requested to return if he is 
interested in any line of insurance. The 











J. J. KOEN 


the words “Character” and ‘Reputa- 
tion.” He replied “Character” is what 
you ARE. “Reputation” is what people 
think you are. 

I have tried in all my advertising to 
imbue it with character. If I can inter- 
est people sufficiently to do business 
with me because of the character of 
my advertising I have no fear as to the 
reputation that is sure to follow the 
very painstaking and thorough service 
I have always been so careful to render. 

I have used blotters to a consider- 
able extent and in doing so I have re- 
membered that these “Silent Salesmen,” 
because of the fact that they are silent, 
must necessarily contain all other pos- 
sible sense appeals—through the sense 
of sight, the sense of imagination is 
quickened by the pictures which are 
more or less striking, and arrest the 
attention. Each one tells its own story. 
One of the reasons the “movies” are 











PEDIGREE COW 


artistic section is changed each month, 

it being a print of some attractive 

seasonal picture. Mr. Koen describes 

his system ag follows: 

Definition of Character and Reputation 
A noted scholar was asked to define 


The newspapers are recognizing more 
and more the value of the graphic as 
compared to the written. That fact is 
shown by the phenomenal growth of the 
illustrated daily papers. It was from 
one of these papers that I got my idea 
for graphic advertising, as I realized 


from it how popular this method of 
presentation has grown to be. The 
“movies” and the illustrated daily 


papers have popularized pictures of all 
types, so pictorial advertising should 
find a receptive audience. 

There is little that will tend to fix 
an advertisement without illustration 
in the minds of prospects. There is 
a probability, however, that they will 
remember the pictures and the conse- 
quent moral to them. My experience 
has been that a prospect will conclude, 
and rightly so, that a broker who will 
devote so much effort and show so 
much initiative to obtain new business 
will also devote a proportionate amount 
of effort in taking care of that business. 
These forms of advertising serve to 
demonstrate that the broker is trying 
to picture vividly the needs of his 
client so that in the end his client will 
appreciate how well the broker is serv- 
ing him in caring for those needs. 

To each of my clients the first of 
every month is mailed a calendar with 
a handsome seasonal picture on it—a 
different one for each month. Theros 
is a return post-card attached ‘with 
a list of all kinds of insurance. The 
prospect can check off any kind of in- 





tribution of my blotters is compara- 
tively simple. The best thing to re- 
member is that the blotters are doing 
you no good in your office and, there- 
fore, get them out at every opportunity 
—in your mail, with your bills, with 
premium receipts, etc. It is a good 
idea to leave them in any pubic place 
where some one may pick one up and 
become interested. 

Last and most important of all and 
the thing that is most neglected by the 
broker is the follow up, There are 
probab'y many brokers today who are 
taking advantage of my advertising be- 
cause it is physically impossible for 
me to call on all I circularize. How- 
ever, if I do some good and get some 
broker business I am pleased as an- 
other man has been protected, and per- 
haps some day some other broker will 
help me in return. 

Might I suggest that while we have 
considered placing pictures before pros- 
pects, if we wish for true success with 
all that the name implies we must al- 
ways keep before us a picture of some 
kind that will act as an inspiration 
and help us to never forget for an 
instant the dignity and worthiness of 
our profession. 

Different men have different pictures. 
I try to remember that each night ten 
millions of children kneel and pray, 
“Give us our daily bread’—it is only 
due to the unremitting toil of the in- 
surance broker that this prayer is made 
a certainty. 








THE SMASH-UP 





surance he is interested in and mail 
me the card. These calendars also 


serve to keep my name before my clients. 





THE BETTER WAY 





popular is because they tell a story 
that can be grasped without too much 
mental effort. And so with the illus- 
tration on the blotters. They are de- 
signed to reach the minds of prospects 
without forcing them to wade through a 
lot of verbose reading matter which 
they seldom if ever do. 


His Sticker 

I also use a sticker which carries 
all lines written, pictures an automo- 
bile and this miniature automobile I 
find serves to remind the prospect that 
1 write that kind of insurance. This 
is stuck on envelopes, bills, etc., or any 
suitable place. The problem of dis- 


Explaining Cuts and Captions 


On the blotter containing a picture 
with the caption, The Better Way, this 
is printed: “There are two ways of 
learning the value of Travelers auto- 
mobile insurance. The first is by listen- 
ing to what the agent has to say. The 
second is by actual experience. Experi- 
ence is a mighty) good teacher—but the 
bills he sends in for tuition amount to 
a heap more than a few 


insurance 
premiums.” 
With a picture entitled, Changing 


Her Pedigree, the following is carried: 
“The quickest way to turn a scrub 
heifer into a prize winning pure bred,” 
remarked a well known railroad execu- 
tive, “is to cross it with a locomotive.” 
An automobile does the job as effec- 
tively. It certainly is a relief, after you 
have run into some other fellow’s cow 
or automobile, and he is demanding 
two or three times its value in dam- 
ages, to turn the matter over to a 
Travelers adjuster and let him put into 
operation the protection afforded by a 
Travelers automobile property damage 
policy. 

On the blotter containing the illustra- 
tion of a smash-up and the caption No 
Argument Necessary, the following con- 


versation appears: “You didn’t 
honk!” “I did.’ “Why don’t you look 
where you're going?” “Ah, gwan!” 
“Are you insured?” “Yes.” “Well, 


why didnt you say so in the first place?” 
(Affecting reconciliation.) 
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How Insurance Agents Can Combat Motor Club Reciprocals 





By CHARLES B, H. LOVENTHAL, Nashville, Tenn. 














Those engaged in the sale of standard 
automobile insurance often find that 
their chief competitor is the local motor 
club. Many of these organizations have 
combined with their club activities an 
insurance scheme which purports to 
furnish protection “at cost” to mem- 
bers, the rates charged appearing on 
their face to be lower than those 
charged by stock companies engaged 
in the same line of business. In some 
instances indeed club features are 
merely a, cloak under which a recipro- 
cal exchange masquerades. More often, 
however, the insurance scheme is used 
as the chief lure in securing new mem- 
bers and in maintaining interest in the 
club organization generally. 

In combatting this type of competi- 
tion agents are at a disadvantage be- 
cause the club itself usually is a local 
institution of importance, officered by 
leading business men and having among 
its members the most influential citi- 
zens of the community. Any reflection 
on the stability or safety of this kind 
of insurance or any criticism of its 
propriety always brings the “selfish- 
profiteer” and “insurance trust” coun- 
tercharge from the professional pro- 
moter who has organized the reciprocal 
with the club as his sponsor, who acts 
as its attorney-in-fact with a liberal 
commission rake-off and who is always 
well equipped with a supply of dema- 
gogic phrases for use when opposition 
appears. Members who have availed 
themselves of the club insurance fea- 
ture and who permit the club to engage 
in this business as a rule may be de- 
pended upon to back up the promoter, 
as they feel that any opposition, no 
matter how legitimate, to the cut-rate 
reciprocal is a reflection on their own 
business ability and integrity. 

How Scheme Can Be Nipped in Bud 

It is much more difficult, of course, 
to make headway against such com- 
petition after the local club has gone 
into the insurance business than it is 
to prevent such an occurrence. If the 
agents interested will take it upon them- 
selves to see to it that when the pro- 
moter places the insurance plan before 
the club that effective arguments are 
presented against it little difficulty will 
be experienced in nipping the scheme 
in the bud. Often the indorsement of 
the reciprocal insurance plan by the 
business men who belong to and direct 
the club is due to thoughtlessness. Not 
being in the insurance business them- 
selves, they fail to see that this sort 
of competition on the part of the club 
1s unfair to the insurance men and the 
tire salesmen who generally form the 
backbone of all motor clubs do not sell 
their own goods “at cost” and would 
not countenance for a moment any at- 
tempt on the part of the club to deal 
Ii the things which they deal in and to 
Sell these necessities to the other mem- 
bers at wholesale prices. It generally 
does not take much argument to con- 
Vince them that the insurance “at cost” 
Propaganda is a two-edged sword as far 
as they are concerned, and that mem 
bers not engaged in the automotive 
business may soon be asking the club 
to go into other allied lines, in addition 
lo insurance. If all business is to be 


done without profit there soon will be 
little business to be done. 
Only Clubs Engaged in Commercial 
Competition 
In this connection attention should be 
called to the fact that the motor clubs 
are the only club organizations in the 
country which actively engage in a com- 
mercial enterprise in direct competition 
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with their own members or prospective 
members. Commercial clubs, associa- 
tions of commerce, trade clubs, such 
institutions as the Rotary, Kiwanis and 
Lions Clubs and other similar organiza- 
tions of national scope do not engage in 
any line of business activity. If they 
did they wouldn’t be clubs. In the same 
way a motor club which goes so far out- 
side the scope of club activities as to 
establish an insurance department no 
longer is a club in the true sense of 
that term, but an insurance company. 
If this situation be accurately and 
firmly presented to the club members at 
the inception of the insurance scheme, 
in nearly every case there will be no 
further trouble. In case the agitation 
continues a concerted move by insur- 
ance members to couple with the propo- 
sition a proposal that automobile acces- 
sories, oils, tires and the like also be 
sold “at cost” by the club not only is 
quite proper but effective as well. 
Chief Talking Point of Reciprocal 


After the club has gone into the busi- 
ness of selling insurance the situation 
is somewhat more difficult. The argu- 
ments already set forth, however, al- 
ways are available and the insurance 
agents who suffer from this unfair com- 
petition, if they be active and ener- 
getic, may present such a complete case 
against the reciprocal as to lead to the 
retirement of the club from the insur- 
ance business. To accomplish this a 
thorough investigation of the accounts 
and records of the attorney-in-fact 
should be demanded and the _ policy- 
holders should be acquainted with the 
powers they have delegated to him and 
the exact amount of the commission he 
receives for his work. It nearly always 
will be found that the business is being 
run primarily for his personal benefit, 
that the reserves are insufficient and 
that the assessment danger is ever pres- 
ent. 


The chief talking point of the motor 
club reciprocal is insurance “at cost.” 


But it generally is easy to prove that 
this “at cost” slogan is meaningless. 
If the policyholder adds to his club 
membership dues the annual advance 
premium he is called upon to pay, to- 
gether with the various fees and so- 
called “unit” charges, he will find that 
his insurance is costing him about as 
much as it would if he carried a policy 
in a reliable and well safeguarded stock 
company. The club dues are an im- 
portant factor in this situation because 
the average member of such an organi- 
zation is induced to join not through 
the attractiveness of club features, but 
because of the cut-rate insurance policy 
offered as a prize, The travel informa- 
tion and other service features adver- 
tised by the clubs specializing in in- 
surance as being an offset for dues 
usually can be obtained for little or 
nothing from other easily available 
sources, and in reality the club dues, 
initiation fee and the like must be added 
to the insurance premium required in 
order to compare the cost of the insur- 


c on 


ance offered by reciprocals masquerad- 
ing as motor clubs to stock insurance. 
Arguments Which Must Be Considered 

The matter of certainty, stability, 
safety and service has not entered into 
this argument. The stock company cost 
includes these, as well as excludes the 
danger of assessment  impositions. 
From every standpoint but that of in- 
itial cost—and often even from that 
standpoint—stock automobile insurance 
is so superior to the motor club recipro- 
cal variety that it is difficult to see how 
intelligent business men can be per- 
suaded to stand sponsor for the latter. 

As in any other line of human en- 
deavor, a well-directed and well thought 
out campaign by the interested repre- 
sentatives of standard insurance will in 
almost every instance defeat the re- 
ciprocal idea in its inception or lead 
to its dissolution even after it has been 
adopted by a motor club—that is, if the 
motor club is a motor club and not a 
reciprocal exchange in disguise pro- 
moted by a professional attorney-in-fact. 


How Metropolitan District Is _ 
Successfully Fighting Moral Hazard 


Shocked into consciousness by the 
magnitude of last year’s automobile 
fire, theft and collision losses under- 
writers in New York City are recon- 
structing their methods of handling 
business. Irrespective of new rates and 
regulations promulgated by the terri- 
torial conferences and the National 
Automobi'e Underwriters’ Conference 
success or failure hinges in the last 
analysis upon each company’s tactics. 
Profitable underwriting cannot be legis- 
lated or manualed into existence. Self- 
evident as this truth is, little attention 
apparently was paid to it until losses 
became overburdenscme. 

This year the majority of local offices 
reflect optimism, modified good cheer. 
The experience of the first three months 
of 1922 constitutes too narrow a founda- 
tion upon which to erect a mountain of 
satisfaction. But the whole trend is in 
the right direction. A victory over the 
disastrous unseen foe, moral hazard, 
seems well nigh complete. In this 
struggle the astuteness, sagacity and 


self-control of individual underwriters 
far outweighs common advantages 
gained for all under amended under- 


writing regulations. 
Good Feeling Today 

Good feeling today is predicated upon 
a return to real underwriting of auto- 
mobile applications. True, the term 
underwriting may be construed differ- 
ently by a hundred offices, but there 
appears to be cne common denominator 
showing through the smoke of battle— 
a definite breaking away from the no- 
tion that premium income spells profits 
and that the progress of a company is 
measured by the number of automobile 
applications coming over the counter. 
Although a few companies and agencies 
reluctantly cling to the theory of whole- 
sale premium income, the constructive 
and progressive offices, each in its own 
way, are improving the business for the 
future and rendering improved service 
to the insuring public, 


In the opinion of one clever automo- 
bile underwriter the business must, and 
has to a far-reaching extent, admit that 
the aggregate volume of premium in- 
come has been halved and that in the 
natural course of events each company 
should allow its income to dwindle or 
increase in direct relation to fluctua- 
tions in industry and economic condi- 
tions, the forces that control the manu- 
facture, acquisition and disposition of 
luxuries. Passenger-carrying automo- 
biles are largely classed as luxuries. 


The action of certain disgruntled 
companies and a few agencies, with 
appointments and commissions depen- 
dent on income, trying to maintain 
artificially their premiums upon a 1920 
basis, precipitated loose underwriting, 
rate-cutting and over-valuations in New 
York City, and elsewhere also, that re- 
tarded improvement seriously, Facing 
general facts bluntly underwriters who 
rapidly admitted the impossibility of 
keeping to correct underwriting prac- 
tices and likewise break income records, 
steered their companies into safer 
channels. 


Care is concentrated generally this 
year upon the human element in every 
application for fire, theft or collision 
covers. The detail work required Is 
astounding, necessitating long, tedious 
hours after the regulation working 
hours, going over applications with 
magnifying glasses and fine-tooth combs 
in search of questionable traits in the 
past records or characters of prospec- 
tive assureds. This is highly commen- 
dable constructive work. Devoid of 
glamor and excitement, and unrewarded 
by public applause, efforts made by con- 
servative underwriters today in trying 
to force from the privileges of insurance 
protection outright crooks and weak- 
willed motor car owners, are deserving 
of the hizhest praise. 


Insurance Values Generally Reduced 
Extreme conditions demand radical 
remedies. While the increasing ten- 


dency to reduce the amount of insur- 
ance granted upon automobiles whose 
owners cannot be accurately judged by 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Insurance Agents: 
Take a Tip From This Table 


Agents who are students of their own 
business, and who are looking for argu- 
ments to help them with their competi- 
tion with inter-insurance exchanges, 
will find much of interest in the sum- 
mary of the standing of a large number 
of the exchanges and similar organiza. 
tions which has been compile4 from the 
annual statements of these associations 
by Fred W. Potter, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of Illinois They 
are exchanges doing business in that 
state. 

The table gives the 1921 income, dis 
bursements and financial condition. 

There are ‘thirty-six of the automo- 
bile exchanges, most of them having 
their home offices ‘in Illinois, and in 
1921 members paid into them $9,251, 
371. , The narrow margin in which they 
operate is disclosed by the fact that the 
total disbursements were $8,950,977, or 
to put it another way, the admitted as- 
sets were $4,782,284, while the total 
liabilities were $3,250,576. 

Another interesting exhibit is the 
fact that while $4,519,752 was paid to 
members, their disbursements reached 
almost that sum, or $4,431,225. 

The four exchanges with the largest 
incomes are the Belt Automobile In- 
demnity Association, of El Paso, I'l; 
the Inter-Insurance Exchange, of the 
Chicago Motor Club; the Automobile 
Underwriters of America, a Texas or- 
ganization, and the Continental Auto 
Insurance Association, Springfield, Ill. 

In the liability exchanges, of which 
there are eleven, the income was $9,970,- 
234 and the disbursements were nearly 
$8,000,000. 





SECOND-HAND CARS 

Asked whether he believed the flood 
of unsalable second-hand cars would 
permanently demoralize the market, 
William Poertner, one of the largest 
dealers in new and second-hand cars in 
the metropolitan district, told a repre- 
sentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
that such a danger was purely imagi- 
nary. “After the war,” he explained, 
“large numbers of cars were offered 
for sale by the government at about 
fifty cents on the doliar of their value. 
This stimulus caused a swift reaction 
upon the wage earners who had been 
making abnormal savings through in- 
flated wages and a vision of riches car- 
ried them into the market. With the 
deflation and unemployment situation 
following, these machines were again 
thrown on the market but in two or 
three years this situation will have 
been adjusted.” 

Here, then, is a vast number of motor 
cars very few of which have ever car- 
ried insurance of any kind. They offer 
a problem and an opportunity for the 
man who can adapt policies to condi- 
tions and cover an unprepared field. 





A folder issued by the publicity man- 
ager of the Fidelity & Casualty in the 
interests of its automobile business im- 
proves on the idea of gathering clip- 
pings from newspapers all over the 
country by superimposing photographs 
of actual accidents. The result is a 
visual image of the very things recited 
in the clippings and has a telling effect. 
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Closing In On The Automobile Thieves 
What the Department of Justice, the Police and the Underwriters’ 
Detective Bureau Are Doing 
Owing to the great number of losses they are photographed, their finger heavily and then have them taken away Broadway, where negotiations were 


to insurance companies by the theft 
of automobiles three great agencies are 
now at work detecting, pursuing and 
punishing car thieves. They are the 
United States Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice under 
Director William J. Burns; the Auto 
Squad of the New York City Police 
Department and the Automobile Under- 
writers’ Detective Bureau. 

The Department of Justice Investiga- 
tion Bureau has special agents at work 
in all large cities who specialize in 
catching automobile thieves and recov- 
ering the cars. Director Burns has had 
copies of the Dyer federal law to punish 
the transportation of 
vehicles sent to 
in this country. 


The Dyer Act \ 
It reads as follows: \ 


[Public—No, 70—66th Congxess] 
fH. R. 9203) 


stolen motor 


nearly every sheriff 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
sane as the National Motor Vehicle Theft 


ct. 

Sec. 2. That when used in this Act: 

(a) The term “motor vehicle’ shall include 
an automobile, automobile truck, automobile 
wagon, motorcycle, or any other self-propelled 
vehicle not designed for running on rails; 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” as used in this Act shall include trans- 
portation from one state, territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to another state, territory 
or the District of Columbia, or to a foreign 
country, or from a foreign country to any state, 
territory or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. That whoever shall transport or cause 
to be transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce a motor vehicle, knowing the same to 
have been stolen, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment of 
not more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 4. That whoever shall receive, conceal, 
store, barter, sell or dispose of any motor 
vehicle, moving as, or which is a part of, or 
which constitutes interstate or foreign com- 
merce, knowing the same to have been stolen, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment of not more than 
five years, or both. 

Sec. 5. That any person violating this Act 
may be punished in any district in or through 
which such motor vehicle has been transported 
or removed by such offender. 

Received by the President, October 17, 1919. 

[Note by the Department of State.—The fore. 
going act having been presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for his approval, and 
not having been returned by him to the House 
of Congress in which it originated within the 
time prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States, has become a law without his 
approval]. 


Modus Operandi 


In consequence of this not only the 
Department of Justice agents but the 
sheriffs and other state and county au- 
thorities have recovered many stolen 
motor cars. Some of the tricks of the 
thieves are most ingenious. 

When telegrams or telephone mes- 
Sages are received at the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of 
Justice in the Park Row Building, 
which is in charge of Superintendent 
Edward J. Brennan, if the cars have 
been taken from state to state it be- 
comes an inter-state matter and there- 
fore, a problem for the federal authori- 
ties to solve. The special automobile 
Squad of the Department of Justice 
agents is turned loose in co-operation 
with the Auto Squad of the New York 
City Police Department’s detective bu- 
reau and the Automobile Underwriters’ 
Detective Bureau and get busy. All 
of these agencies co-operate very thor- 
oughly. The thieves are either arrested 
by the Department of Justice agents or 
the New York Auto Squad detective 
and taken to police headquarters where 


prints taken and their pictures put in 
the Rogue’s Gallery. The evidence is 
then collected and they are tried as 
soon as possible. 


On Trail of Thieves 

Some of the experiences of the au- 
thorities in following up stolen autos 
are rather amusing. They see a car 
which looks like one about which they 
had received a complaint that it had 
been stolen and the driver says sulkt- 
iy: “I do-not know whether I will 





W. J. BURNS 


stop for you or not, but I guess I'd 
petter.” 

Usually he had better, as the agent, 
detective or sheriff has a gun. If the 
car is found to be stolen, it is sent to 
the nearest garage and the driver is 
taken to the nearest police station. 

Eight Persons Arrested 

Among the cases which the Depart- 
ment of Justice agents have had re- 
cently is one of eight persons being 
arrested in New Jersey and New York 
State where it was found that fifteen 
cars had been stolen, most of which 
had been brought from Paterson and 
other New Jersey cities to New York 
State. 

Another case was that of a man in 
Detroit who organized his own private 
squad of auto thieves and made ar- 
rangements with another man in New 
York City to handle the stolen cars 
from here. They were shipped to Nor- 
way and Sweden and sold. The Detroit 
man had a gang of nine men who went 
out and picked up cars wherever they 
could find them. The Department of 
Justice agents, in co-operation with the 
New York City Police Department, saw 
a Cadillac car crated up on a pier 
ready to be taken to Norway. The car 
was traced back and fifteen men were 
arrested, of whom nine pleaded guilty, 
and six were convicted and sentenced 
to two and a half to five years in vari- 
ous penitentiaries. The Department cf 
Justice agents traced fifty stolen cars 
to Sweden and Norway. 

The Department is now working on 
a case known as the New York and 
Connecticut auto thieves. Six men 
have been arrested in Connecticut for 
stealing autos and six in New York. 
The New York City heads of the gang 
made arrangements to insure their cars 


and disposed of so that they could 
collect the insurance. The Department 
recovered thirteen cars and arrested 
nine men who were turned over to the 
Department’s police. 


School of Instruction 

By order of Director Burns. who is 
deeply interested in aiding the auto- 
mobile insurance companies, a school 
of instruction for new agents is held 
at the Department of Justice Bureau 
in the Park Row Building, where Super- 
intendent Edward J. Brennan instructs 
them how to recognize stolen cars and 
catch auto thieves, as well as in the 
other branches of their duties. 

One of the latest novelties in auto- 
mobile thefts which is harassing the 
insurance companies and keeping the 
detective department busy, is for the 
owners to pay crooks from $100 to $150 
to steal their cars and dispose of them 
so that the owners can collect the in- 
surance by fraud. A case of this kind 
now in the courts is one in which two 
alleged thieves and two owners of cars 
have all been indicted and held for the 
Grand Jury. One of these owners is now 
awaiting sentence, having pleaded guilty 
to hiring a man to steal his automobile. 

The New York Police 

Detective Sergeant Edward Dillon in 
charge of the New York Police auto- 
mobile squad, received information that 
owners and crooks were in the habit 
of meeting in a restaurant in upper 


held for the purpose of having cars 
stolen and disposed of. Two detectives 
who did not look like policemen and 
an officer of an insurance company, 
obtained the confidence of the crooks 
and saw the money handed over. They 
managed to get the license card and 
keys from one owner and took them 
to Sergeant Dillon at Police Head- 
quarters. He had photographs made of 
the card and keys which were usea 
as evidence in the hearing. 

The result was that Joseph Singer 
of Eagle avenue, the Bronx, who gave 
his age as 26 and his occupation as 
salesman, was held for trial before 
Judge Wasservogel, in Part 1, of the 
Supreme Court, being charged with act- 
ing in concert with Max E. Cohen of 
49 Bond street, an auto owner, and 
Samuel King to defraud an insurance 
company (the Home) by filing false 
proof of loss in violation of section 
1202 of the penal law. He was arrested 
on a bench warrant. 

The other owner who is charged with 
hiring a man to dispose of a car, in 
order to defraud the Century Company, 
is Barnet Klar, of 1164 Forty-seventh 
street, Brooklyn. 


Send Porto Rican to Jail 

there was the case of John 
Santos, a Porto Rican, in which the 
Auto Squad and the insurance com- 
panies scored a big victory by having 
him sent to prison for five years. The 
detectives found that Santos was in 


Then 
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the habit of stealing cars, billing them 
as freight to Porto Rico, and then wait- 
ing until the steamer ‘was ready to aail, 
before sending them on board. Then 
he would rush them on the ship, with- 
out being crated, offering some excuse 
for the delay. He would in some cases 
make out a bill of lading in this way: 
“One automobile,” without specify- 
jng the make. Then at the last moment 
he would fill it up with the name Hud- 
son, Stutz or Cadillac or whatever car 
he had managed to get hold of. 

Santos told the detectives that in com- 
pany with several other men he had 
stolen and sent nearly 100 cars to Porto 
Rico and about the same number to 
Panama. The insurance companies 
may send men down there to try and 
identify stolen cars as it is out of the 
bailiwick of the auto squad of this city. 

New “Gyp Game” 

Another new angle in the way of 
stealing cars is revealed in the com- 
plaint of M. S. Kahn, a manufacturer 
of 2025 Broadway, to the detective de- 
partment. He says that he put an ad- 
vertisement in an evening paper, that 
he had a nearly new Nash car that he 
wanted to sell. He received a tele- 
phone message to call at a garage on 
West 56th street. There a man who 
said that his name was Canavan, and 
that he was part owner of the garage 
offered him $100 cash and his note for 
$500. Since then Mr. Kahn has not 
been able to find Mr. Canavan or the 
car, or get any payment of the note. 
So Mr. Canavan obtained a nearly new 
Nash car worth $600 or $700 for $100 
cash and a worthless note. 

Sergeant Dillon says that is only a 
modern adaptation of the old “Gyp 
Game,” in which a stable was hired 
by crooks who sold a worthless horse 
to some unfortunate investor, who was 
unable to get his money back or find 
the sellers. The trick is said to have 
been originated by gypsies, from which 
the police gave it the name of The 
“Gyp Game.” 

Auto Underwriters Detective Bureau 

Working in conjunction with the New 
York Police, are the United States De- 
partment of Justice and the Automobile 
Underwriters Detective Bureau, in the 
pursuit of automobile thieves. The 
latter organization here which is known 
as the Automobile Underwriters Detec- 
tive Bureau for the Eastern and New 
England Division, is maintained by the 
associated automobile insurance com- 
panies of this state, and is under the 
charge of Harry M. Shedd as director. 
The Bureau has branches in all the 
principal cities, with resident investi- 
gators. All insurance companies which 
are members of the New England and 








‘astern conference territory report to 
the Bureau all theft losses of cars. The 
reports are checked up at once and a 
complete history of the car that has 
been stolen is secured. 

An elaborate card index is kept which 
contains records of a National char- 
acter. The Bureau here co-operates 
with other bureaus and all losses of 
cars reported to have been stolen are 
transmitted to the New York office. 
These bureaus are established through- 
out the United States, and one notifies 
the other of stolen automobiles in any 
part of this country. Theft bureaus are 
maintained in Chicago, Atlanta, Ga., 
and Dallas, Texas, which take care of 
the territory outside of that covered 
by the New York Bureau. Each office 
including the Bureau in this city has a 
staff of skilled detectives, who are S8e- 
lected for their long training in secret 
service work. 

$2,000,000 Salvage Recovered 

It is believed that the salvage alone 
recovered by the New York Bureau, for 
the fiscal year from February 1, 1921, 
to January 31, 1922, will run close to 
$2,000,000, in addition to reporting and 
broadcasting information to the authori- 
ties, by the companies interested in 
punishing those persons implicated in 
the theft of automobiles and selling 
them. 

During the past year, many groups of 
auto thieves have been investigated 
and broken up by the efforts of the 
Bureau. The authorities co-operate 
with the insurance investigators in 
searching for auto thieves not only in 
all the large cities but also in towns, 
villages and in the mountain country 
in this and other Eastern states. Sev- 
eral persons have been arrested with 
the assistance of the State Troopers, 
up in Sullivan County, charged with 
stealing autos. In some cases photo- 
graphs have been taken of finger prints 
as evidence. The Bureau here has a 
large finger print camera, which it 
sends promptly with an expert photog- 
rapher, to the scene where a car has 
been stolen. This has frequently helped 
to convict a suspect of stealing an auto 

The Automobile Underwriters Detec- 
tive Bureau, has received splendid co- 
operation with various motor vehicle 
departments, and automobile manufac- 
turers as well as with the New York 
and other police departments, the U. S. 
Department of Justice and the State 
Troopers. 

In New Jersey the Hon. William L. 
Dill, State Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, is waging vigorous war also 
against auto thieves. Several new laws 
have been passed there, which are par- 
ticularly drastic as regards car crim- 
inals. 


Bureau Activities of 1921 


The extent te which changes in cas- 
ualty automobile rates and underwrit- 
ing practices were made during the last 
twelve months is’ clearly shown in the 
following synopsized review of actions 
taken by the automobile department of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, of which Ambrose 
Ryder is manager: 


Provision for rating contingent lia- 
bility risks was announced March 28, 
1921, Since that time this form of in- 
surance has increased considerably in 
popularity. 


Collision rates were increased April 
15, 1921, soon after the 1921 manual had 
been issued. 

On June 15, 1921, increased collision 
rates for Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco were announced. . 

; Five per cent reduction from the col- 
lision rate for commercial automobiles 
was allowed for the attachment of an 
approved bumper and/or radiator ‘guard. 

On July 28, 1921, the Associated Com- 
panies announced a 25% increase in 


jitneys and taxicab rates in cities of 
100,000 population and over. This in- 
crease was rescinded later in the year. 

On March, 6, 1922, the automatic cov- 
erage rule was announced to supersede 
the daily use rule; at the same time the 
new additional assured garages rule 
was announced. Increased full cover- 
age collision rates were announced for 
territories 7 and 8. 

The growth of compulsory automobile 
insurance has been an important fea- 
ture for the past year. The more promi- 
nent instances of introduction of com- 
pulsory insurance have occurred in Illi- 
nois, Washington, Massachusetts and 
New York. 


Following are the new companies that 
joined the Bureau during the past year: 
Preferred Accident, Nov. 12, 1921. 


Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, Dec. 7, 1921. 

Phoenix Indemnity Company, April 
12, 1922. 


Union Indemnity Company (New Or- 
leans), April 12, 1922 


_ Is Your Company Still in Business? 


(Continued from page 3) 


premiums mentioned in their respective 
policies. 

“| have had served about fourteen 
hundred notices, under the rule to show 
cause why this assessment should not 
be paid and am about to mail about 
fourteen hundred notices to all policy- 


Letterhead Was Attractive 
The Automobile Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, which is in Minne- 
apolis and which had a _ letterhead 
showing a blazing automobile running 
into a big limousine, is now in the 
hands of O. N. Davies, who' writes 





THE _EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


86 Fulton Street 
New York City 














holders and creditors of this company 
to show cause why an order for further 
directions to the receiver by the court 
should not be made. Some of the poli- 
cyholders have forwarded the amount 
of assessments, but they are few, in 
proportion with the vast number of 
policyholders in this company.” 





New Underwriting Rules 


(Continued from page 9) 





the underwriters may inflict hardships 
upon a few scrupulously honest and up- 
right persons, in the main it has 
wrought splendid improvements. De- 
clining to insure for more than two- 
thirds, for instance, of a sum sought by 
a broker evidences unwavering self- 
control. One could gamble, and unfor- 
tunately some'do, upon the risk, but an 
elimination of possibilities for profit 
through self-destruction of cars is a dis- 
tinct step forward in destroying moral 
hazard losses. 

The once despised system of personal 
inspections is becoming more widely in 
vogue. Originally frowned upon because 
of the element of expense attached to 
these inspections, an increasingly large 
group of underwriters have convinced 
themselves that an investment in in- 
spections .is cheaper in the long run 
than the inexcusable payment of large 
losses. More often than not when a 
claim in the loss department savors of 
crookedness the evidence is so circum- 
stantial that it cannot be whipped into 
concrete shape as evidence before a law. 
The result is a reluctant but neverthe- 
less full payment of the loss in ques- 
tion. 

Inspections Proving Profitable 

Retail credit bureaus, special com- 
pany representatives, agency members 
and others form the searching parties 
enlisted to ferret out suspicious appear- 
ing risks. It is almost miraculous to 
perceive the small percentage of per- 
sonal consideration given in measuring 
the physical hazards of cars in automo- 
bile underwriting. Those risks are 
standardized and assessed quickly, The 
stress is laid upon trying to anticipate 
the working of the assured’s future 
thoughts by marshaling facts of his 
past life. When upwards of 40% of the 
applications submitted to certain offices 
are rejected upon the advice of charac- 
ter reports and inspections of the prop- 
erty insured, the economic value of 
these investigations cannot be further 
attacked. 

The agency in New York City writing 


The Eastern Underwriter as follows: 

“I am administering the affairs of 
the organization under the orders of 
the court and am in the process of 
assembling its assets and receiving 
claims against it. I am not in a posi- 
tion to make any statement at this 
time as to the probable outcome, other 
than to say that the company will not 
again do business.” 

The list of these casualties is a long 
one and furnishes plenty of food for 
conversation to insurance readers. In- 
cidents could be strung out endlessly. 








the largest volume of fire premiums and 
boasting one of the most popular Wil- 
liam Street personalities writes a lim- 
ited volume of automobile business. 
Every car is inspected. Not alone to 
visualize the risk assumed by the office, 
but also to forestall exaggerated claims 
being forwarded by brokers. When the 
exact number of new tires and other 
small but costly accessories is known 
it is no longer the simplest of tasks to 
pad adjustments and to set up the 
fictitious cry of fraud if an insurance 
company insists upon comprising cer- 
tain claims. This office attributes its 
profitable automobile experience to this 
single factor—inspections. 


These three underwriting changes, 
namely added emphasis upon character 
reports, accurate inspections of the 
property insured and the under-valua- 
tion of automobiles for insurance pur- 
poses reflect a healthy improvement in 
the New York City underwriting of 
offices subscribing to these progressive 
and essential innovations. These im- 
provements are entirely foreign to any 
questions of changing rates or of secur- 
ing uniform agreements relative to full 
or limited coverages. They were not 
instituted through the medium of the 
standing conferences, and as they rep- 
resent the individual initiative and con- 
structive thought of underwriting 
offices, are voluntary and not compul- 
sory steps. Both the immediate and 
distant future outlook for automobile 
underwriting in the metropolitan area 
has brightened perceptibly. 





AUTOMOBILES FOR PRIZES 


The North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company will give a flivver, tour- 
ing or roadster, to each fieldman who 
will personally write and pay for $5,000 
of new business by December 31, 1922. 
This applies to the real income, the per- 
fect income, and the real accident poli- 
cies. 
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Have Auto Prices 
Reached Bottom? 

















Price Cuts Bring 
Many Problems 








7 f BY ; FOR 
Leading Manufacturers $15 T K "7 $15 ALL Costs Hundreds of Thousands 
Give Their Views To sme t AM CARS C Of Automobiles Are 
The Eastern Underwriter For — EXCEPT FORD ar Over-Insured 
One of the most perplexing questions Owner industry, a letter was received contain- 
confronting automobile underwriters is All Cars N thi ing these two paragraphs: 
whether the price of cars has reached Except ’ othing “Confidentially, I don’t think that the 
rock bottom. Just when the underwrit- Sets price ree has re reached ed 
A ; some o e motor car companies. 
ers make up their minds that the low Fords ; 
aie 3 ee ital th Senta Insur- There is already talk of the Cadillac 
mark has been reached, they cutting again, As to how true this is, 
another slash in the prices. The big ance of course, I do not know. As a matter 
move in this direction came some Ford of fact, while business at this time is 
months ago, when a’most every day a Saving exceptionally good, particularly for us, 
Size yet this year’s sales are sure to be 
en ee eee ee ee Pays for rather spotty. There may be a sales 
statement to the daily papers telling of slump in July and August and some 
automobile prices. It was pretty 0 $7 UNOS. LABS Simplex manufacturers may find it necessary to 
on the new car pec pe yg us APpPR'D take another wallop at the prices. 
fcre the reduced list, and it offere 


many distressing situations to the un- 
derwriters who felt that they were car- 
rying millions on over-insured cars. 
The offices of the adjusters are full of 
stories about difficulties experienced 
with the insured in making settlements 
on cars bought at old prices. 

The situation was further complicated 
by the fact that some of the companies, 
deciding to take action without delay, 
sent out certificates reducing face 
va'ues of policies. 


Bad Moral Hazard 


The over-insured car is one of the 
worst moral hazards in the entire in- 
surance business and presents many 
deicate shadings of discussion. Now 
the question is, have the car prices 
gone down as low as they are going, 
or igs there to be another drop? 

In order to get first hand information 
The Eastern Underwriter addressed a 
lettey to some of the leading manufac- 
turers, replies being published in this 
articles Some are willing to be quoted, 
others prefer to give their views anony- 
mously. 














AN EXTRA COMMISSION FOR YOU 


Specify Simplex Theftproof Auto Lock on every car 


you cover. You get an extra commission and your 
client gets theft protection at reduced rates. Your 
company actually pays for 


SIMPLEX 


with reduced premiums. 





poor AUTO LOCK 


It’s the one logical lock to 


recommend to insure the utmost service—one make of 


lock for every make of car. Mounted on the STEER- 
ING POST just below the wheel. 


“Of course, I am giving you these 
ideas offhand for your own information 
and not for publication. Personally I 
do not look for any hard and fast price 
basis much before January, 1923. I 
hope I am wrong, but we have got to 
look the situation in the face.” 


Another car manufacturer, who pre- 
fers not to have his name published, 
says to The Hastern Underwriter: 

“Frankly, one guess is as good as 
another. The only thing we know about 
definitely is our own situation, and we 
tell you frankly we have reached bot- 
tom, with a possibility that we wiil have 
to revise our prices upwards. 

“We have been under the impression 
that the majority of stable companies 
had established a rock bottom price, 
although we have felt that some of the 
poorly financed companies, or those who 
have not been selling their product read- 
ily, would be obliged to further reduce 
their prices in order to liquidate stocks 
on hand, but frankly some of the things 
which have been done recently have 
caused us to feel that we may look for 


anything to happen at any time. 

“We really do feel, however, that 
some of the manufacturers will have to 
raise their prices as soon as present 
stocks have been liquidated, for we feel 
sure that some of the prices that now 
exist cannot be continued when further 
purchases of materials become neces- 
sary. 

“We would prefer that what we have 
told you be not published, as we do not 
want to go into the class of prognosti- 
cators or prophets.” 


SEVEN SIMPLEX SUPERIORITIES 


From a High-Priced Car Sales Manager 


From the manager of the sales de- 
partment of a high-priced car with a 
very famous name, The Eastern Under- 
writer received this letter: 

“This acknowledges your letter, ask- 
ing that we give you for publication our 3. Installed in 15 minutes without changing 
views regarding the automobile price original construction of car. 
situation. We would prefer that you do 
not use these comments for publication, 4 
as they are intended only for your pri- 
vate edification. 5. Easy to operate—just turn the key—accidental 

“It is our belief that the main down- locking impossible. 
ward movement of automobile prices 
has very nearly run its course, at least 
for several months to come, and such 
changes as take place during 1922 will 7. Over 200,000 in satisfactory service. 


—s 


. Neat in appearance—conveniently located. 


iw) 


. Guaranteed for life of car against wear or 
defect. 


. Locks front wheels rigid straight ahead. 


As Seen by the Stutz 
Some of the manufacturers who do 
not object to being quoted give the fol- 
lowing views to The Eastern Under- 


6. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 





be of a minor nature, in that the degree 
of change will involve small figures or 
else those companies who make the 
changes will be of small importance in 
the industry as a whole. 

“There seems to be current the feel- 
ing that production figures will not 
reach the same high points this year 
as have been recorded previously, and 
this automatically tends to make the 
cost of operation higher.” 

Looks for More Cuts 

From another manufacturer of a high- 
Briced car which has recently been put 
on the market and which is made by a 
man famous throughout the automotive 





Insurance Brokers. 


Lock and our special proposition to you. 


Manufactured by 


Let us tell you all about Simplex Auto 


SrimpLEXxX GORPORATION 


2210-14 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








writer: 

H. R. Hyman, advertising counsel of 
the Stutz Motor Car Co. of America, 
Inc., Indianapolis: 

“Internal conditions in motor car fac- 
tories today greatly affect the price at 
which the product may be sold. 

“Certain companies are able to build 
cars without loss at the present low 
prices, and as their production increases 
should prices in the material market re- 
main at present figures, may find it pos- 
sible to reduce present prices. 

“Other companies have been forced 
to establish a lower price level for their 
product in order to meet competition, 
feeling that they could stand a certain 
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loss until increased business would en- 
able them to absorb it. 

“Some manufacturers are in a posi- 
tion now where they cannot go on build- 
ing at present prices, dnd will have to 
increase the price if they are to survive, 

“Until business becomes considerably 
more brisk, and competition for the few 
scattered orders which exist continues 
in its present status, there is no telling 
to what extremes manufacturers may 


go, to attract the interest of the buyers. - 


“But by and large, I am of the opin- 
ion that before the end of the year the 
increase of prices of automobiles will 
more than overcome any reductions 
which may take place between now and 
July 1.” 

The Packard 


R. E. Chamberlain, general sales man- 
ager of the Packard Motor Car Co., 
Detroit: 


“In replying to your letter let us say 
that we are entirely dependent, so far 
as costs are concerned, on the prevail- 
ing prices for labor and materials. 
However, only a portion of the reduc- 
tion in prices of automobiles today is 
represented by such costs—with a large 
number of the manufacturers the bal- 
ance is anticipated reduction. 

“We believe that rock bottom in auto- 
mobile prices either has been, or will 
shortly be reached. Should other com- 
modities, including iabor, reduce still 
more, no doubt further reductions would 
be made.” 

The Studebaker 


President A. R. Erskine, of the Stude- 
baker: 

“We cannot answer your question as 
to whether prices of automobiles have 
reached rock bottom because prices de- 
pend on costs and competitive condi- 
tions, and we cannot prophesy what 
these will be in future.” 


The Paige 


W. K. Towers, advertising manager 
Paige Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit: 

“We believe that generally speaking, 
automobile prices have hit bottom. We 
feel that we have passed along to our 
customers everything that there is in 
the current market. 


“We are operating at full volume on 
a more efficient basis. We are buying 
everything at the low market level, At 
the end of last year we appreciated our 
existing inventory to the basis of cur- 
rent prices. 

“It is possible that some companies 
who have not yet gotten down where 
they should be may make some further 
cuts, but we believe these will be small 
ones. We believe that price adjust- 
ments during the present year will be 
small in size, and that there are likely 
to be about as many prices marked up 
as will be marked down.” 


The Templar 


Paul E. Ryan, general sales manager 
of the Templar Motors Co.: 

“We believe that we have adequate 
information that many cars that have 
been reduced in price recently are being 
sold below cost simply to hold the vol- 
ume for this spring. We believe there 
will be no more bona fide reductions, 
and that there must be some definite: 
reactions upwards very shortly. 

“Our information comes from the sup- 
pliers of materials, etc., who are in a 


position to know that costs are more 
than the prices being received.” 
The Oldsmobile 

C. J. Hopkins, advertising department 
of the Olds Motor Works, Lansing, 
Mich.: 

“In reply to your letter we wish to 
quote herewith from a speech given by 
A. B. C. Hardy while on a recent west- 
ern trip regarding the probability of 
automobile prices reaching a lower 
level: ‘We have means of knowing that 
prices aren’t going down any further 
in the automobi'e business. Quality is 
the thing that the fellow who stays in 
business has got to have right now.’” 

The Haynes reduced on all 55 and 
75 models on January 1. Their prices 
follow: 





Model 55, five-passenger Touring Car, 
$1,595; model 55 two-passenger Road- 
ster, $1,645; model 55, five-passenger 
Sedan, $2,595; model 55, three-passenger 
Coupelet, $2,295; model 75, seven-pas- 
senger Touring Car, $2,395; model 75, 
four-passenger Tourister, $2,395; model 
75, two-passenger Special Speedster, 
$2,595; model 75, five-passenger Brough- 
am, $3,095; model 75, seven-passenger 
Sedan, $3,395; model 75, seven pas- 
senger Suburban, $3,395. Standard 
Haynes 75 series: seven-passenger 
Touring Car, $2,295; four passenger 
Tourister, $2,295; two passenger Spe- 
cial Speedster, $2,495; five-passenger 
Brougham, $2,995; seven-passenger Se- 
dan, $3,295; seven-passenger Suburban, 
$3,295. 





Automobile Insurance and the Agent 


By R. S. CHOATE, Manager Automobile Department of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity 


Companies writing the various forms 
of automobile coverages have reached 
the point where it is generally recog- 
nized that immediate measures to im- 
prove the business must be taken. It 
is generally conceded that the increas- 
ing the rates will not have the desired 
resuit, for it has been established that 
as rates are increased the more de- 
sirable risks decide to carry their own 
insurance. The logical result of the 
constant increasing of rates is to de- 
velop premiums which will undoubtedly 
make the cost of automobile coverages 
prohibitive. This applies to the lia- 
bility coverages, more commonly known 
as personal injury and property dam- 
age, as well as to the material damage 
coverages, such as fire, theft and col- 
lision. 

War time and economic conditions 
are largely responsible for a spirit of 
recklessness and irresponsibility, and 
although we may conclude that war 
time developments are gradually disap- 
pearing, and that we are slowly getting 
back to normal conditions, with the re- 
sult that Tom, Dick and Harry no longer 
find it possible to afford automobiles, 
we are faced still with a situation which 
is very serious in connection with the 
operation of cars. Some of the less 
desirable owners have disposed of their 
automobiles, although others have turn- 
ed to more profitable ventures than 
their usual form of business, whether 
or not the new ventures are legal, and 
moral irresponsibility, not to say crimi- 
nality, as ft affects automobile insur- 
ance is a very serious factor. An auto- 
mobile used for illegal purposes, 
whether it be bootlegging or in the com- 
mission of other crimes, presents an 
exceptional hazard which it is well- 
nigh impossible to underwrite. Acci- 
dents occurring as a result of intoxica- 
tion are reported with a great degree 
of frequency and, even though we may 
assume that a smaller number of per- 
sons now indulge than in pre-prohibi- 
tion days, as stated in a recent lecture 


by a prominent insurance man, intoxica- 
tion is by no means infrequent, and it 
is of the grossest kind, not only as re- 
spects the owners who operate their 
own Cars, but also the chauffeurs operat- 
ing commercial trucks and private cars. 
It would seem that there is an abnor- 
mally increased hazard because of such 
conditions, which is further increased 
on account of the vile nature of some 


of the concoctions being dispensed 
under the name of whiskey. 
Improvement in Cities 

The number of automobile operators 
is constantly increasing, and it is natu- 
ral to expect that the accident fre- 
quency will increase in even a greater 
proportion, for as_ traffic becomes 
heavier, the accident exposure is in- 
creased for all automobiles. 

Happily, many of the larger cities 
and communities are making systematic 
efforts to improve traffic conditions and 
regulations, and in fact, some cities 
have provided schools for the instruc- 
tion of automobile operators and, al- 
though there is a long way to go, we 
are headed in the right direction. The 
raising of the standard of requirements 
for licensing chauffeurs and operators 
which is taking place in many cities 
should prove to be a material factor in 
bettering conditions. The city of Chi- 
cago has recently established a school 
for the instruction of operators and 
chauffeurs and the importance of such 
instruction cannot be overrated, both 
from the point of view of insurance and 
the protection of the life and limb of 
the public. It seems obvious that all 
chauffeurs and operators should go 
through such a course of instruction 
and that it should be definitely deter- 
mined that any person is mentally and 
physically capable and competent to 
operate an automobile before he or she 
is licensed. 

Existing conditions place the respon- 
sibility of selection squarely upon the 
insurance company, a'though the agent 
through his knowledge of the commun- 
ity is usually in a better position to 
determine whether a risk is a desirable 
one of its class than is the company, 
which must necessarily select the busi- 
ness over a desk. It is to the agents 
and other representatives in the field 
that companies must look for a more 
careful selection of risks and for the 
improvement of the automobile busi- 
ness. 

Careful Investigation 


Agents will genera'ly appreciate the 
conditions for which they must be par- 
ticularly watchful. The source of the 
business, that is, the broker by whom 
it is placed, if there is a brokerage 
situation, is a very important matter. 
When automobiles are old, it may not 
only indicate that there is an excep- 
tional physical hazard by reason of 
worn or old parts, but it may also be 
an indication as to the moral hazard, 
Hotels, saloons, cafes, restaurants and 
other such risks should be carefully in- 
vestigated in®order to determine 
whether an assured may be trafficking 
in intoxicants, for not only may a per- 
son engaged in such operations indulge 
to excess at some time, but furthermore 
ii an accident results in a suit, the fact 
that he is engaged in such operations 
may prejudice the interests of the com- 


pany. In the event of an action in 
court an assured who does not under- 
stand and speak the English language 
is at a decided disadvantage. Risks 
involving the operation of cars by 
youths should be examined very care- 
fully, for not only is it possible that the 
automobile may be used for “joy rid- 
ing’, but also a young person may be 
inclined to be reckless or careless in 
the operation of a car. These, of course, 
are only some of the things that an 
agent must be on the lookout for. It is, 
of course, necessary for the agent to 
determine as definitely as possible the 
calibre of an assured. It is natural to 
expect that accidents will occur, but 
we should be able to eliminate those 
risks that are obvious!y poor of their 
class. 

With the trend of conditions towards 
reduction of costs, the establishment of 
proper traffic regulations, the develop- 
ment of schools for the licensing of 
chauffeurs, the careful selection of 
business by agents and the education 
of assureds as to the necessity of the 
careful operation of automobiles and 
their responsibility to the public, we 
should be able not only to estab!'ish the 
automobile business on a solid and 
profitable basis, but to reduce the cost 
to the public of this class of insurance— 
in other words, to popularize automobile 
insurance as it should be. 





PROPERTY DAMAGE 


Another increase in rates on Property 
Damage insurance is in sight for the 
near future and we cannot help feeling 
that the reason for this increase is im- 
proper selling, thereby causing trouble 
when claims arise. 

Property Damage Coverage is an 
agreement to indemnify the ' assured 
against liability imposed by law on ac- 
count of damage to the property of 
others occasioned by the use of a 
vehicle. Theoretically the only claims 
payable under the policy would be those 
for which the courts ho'd the assured 
liable and render judgment against him. 
The insurance company there steps in 
and pays this judgment and costs up to 
the limit of the policy. 

Unfortunately all agents do not prop- 
erly explain this to the assured and 
when damage is caused to property of 
others and demand for payment is made 
upon the assured he feels that the com- 
pany should immediately pay the bill 
and save him from annoyance regardless 
of the fact that he may not be legally 
liab'e or that the other party would 
have trouble establishing a claim in 
court. 

The rates for Property Damage are 
based upon the theory of legal liability 
only and if claims are settled on any 
other basis than that of established lia- 
bility of the assured then the rates are 
too low. 

In this respect Property Damage Cov- 
erage differs materially from that of 
Collision in that the latter is a direct 
promise to pay for loss suffered by the 
assured and the question of liability is 
not a factor. If the loss is an honest 
one, it only remains to determine the 
amount of damage 4nd pay the claim. 

Whenever Property Damage insur- 
ance is sold the agent should be sure 
the assured understands that the com- 
pany only agrees to hold him harmless 
against claims for damage to property 
of others, when such claims are proved 
to have been caused by his negligence. 
And, that it is not a promise on the part 
of the company to immediately pay any 
claim as soon as he is presented with a 
bill for damages, regardless of the fact 
that the other fellow may have been as 
much, to blame for the accident as our 
assured. T. J. KETCHAM, 


Continental Casualty. 





$60,000 VERDICT 
In October, 1921, at New York City, 
a child who had been run over by 4 
truck while playing in the street ob- 
tained a verdict of $60,000. The chauf- 
feur was driving, but the verdict was 
against the owner. 
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Organizing on a Shoestring 


Extracts From Examination of Charles F. Skehan By New York Insurance Department 


During a recent examination of 
Charles F. Skehan by the New York 
Insurance Department growing out of 
the failure of the United States Mutual 
Automobi'e Fire Insurance Company 
and the United States Mutual Automo- 
bile Casualty Company, some interest- 
ing facts were brought out relative to 
organization of insurance companies on 
. shoestring basis. 

Mr. Skehan was asked his present 
business, to which he replied that he 
is organizing a Coastwise Underwriters 
Corporation—selling shares in New 
York City. Asked if he were a stock 
salesman at present, he replied that he 
was, but hoped to be affiliated with the 
corporation later. He testified that he 
was working on a commission basis 
with advances, which were $85 a week. 

Asked how far along the organization 
lad gone, he said that the Coastwise 
was incorporated on November 14, 
1921, and up to the time he was being 
examined said he had sold about $14,000 
of stock, all paid for. Asked if he held 
any stock in the company, he said, “It 
has not been issued, but I expect to 
have a substantial b'ock of common.” 

The Two U. S. Mutuals 


Some of the testimony in the Insur- 
ance Department examination follows: 

Q. Mr. Skehan, teli us of your first 
connection with the United States Mu- 
tual Automobile Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and United States Mutual Auto- 
mobile Casualty Company? 

A, I came to New York here around 
April, 1919, I think, for the purpose of 
organizing a mutual automobile insur- 
ance company, which I did do under the 
name of New York Motorists Mutual 
Casualty Company, and, as we wrote 
no fire insurance—that is on automo- 
biles—we decided to make connections 
here, and we did in stock companies. 
Some of our policyholders said the rates 
were too high, so I looked about for 
mutual companies. I heard about the 
Motor Car Mutual and heard they also 
had a casualty or liability company, 
and thought it would be well for me not 
to take the insurance there, as I learn. 
ed they were nothing but a fire com- 
pany; that they were placing their lia- 
bility business in Buffalo in the Mer- 
chants Mutual. Then I went to their 
office. 

Q. You mean by “their” the United 
States Mutual Automobile Fire Insur- 
ance Company? 

A. Yes, and met Mr. Young, of 66 
Broadway. We made arrangements that 
we would place our business with their 
company on a basis of 20%. We did it 
more as an accommodation for our pol- 
icyholders. . 

Q. Was that business of the New 
York Motorists ‘Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany which you placed with the United 
States Mutual Automobile Fire Insur- 
ance Company p!aced through an 
agency? 

A. They gave me an agency. They 
made me an agent of the fire company. 

Q. And then the business of the New 
York Motorists was a fire business, 





which came to you as a result of your 
javing a casualty line? 

A. We placed it as an accommodation 
to our policyholders, as they didn’t like 
to divide their accounts. That went 
along for a while until—well, as long 
as we operated as the New York Motor: 
ists’ Mutual. 

Q. Did the United States Mutual 
Automobile and United States Mutual 
Casualty receive any benefit from you 
for the risks placed with the fire com- 
pany? 

A. No. They had nothing to do with 
the fire and theft business. I was agent 
and paid the men who solicited busi- 
ness a certain percentage from the busi- 
ness which I received on fire and theft. 

Q. You were the agent? 

A. General agent. 

Q. Through whom its entire business 
was placed? 

A. All casualty business 
through me, 4s agent. 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. So we started to write business, I 
believe, sometime in August for the New 
York Motorists—I think in 1920—and we 
continued to do so until January, 1921, 
but the examination of the books which 
was made, I believe, in November and 
then as of December 31, 1920, showed 
a deficit of some $7,000, but the New 
York Insurance Department told me 
they would not consider the initial pay- 
ments paid by the original applicants 
and which was turned over to the solici- 
tors—this would not be considered as 
a deficit in view of the fact it could not 
be credited to their premiums if they 
took the policies, and if they did not 
they surrendered their rights; there- 
fore, they said that might be reduced 
by some $5,000. That left a deficit on 
the books of approximately some $2,300,- 
I do not know the exact amount, and 
that was taken up with me by the In- 
surance Department. 

Q. You are speaking of this deficit 
here? 

A. I am speaking of a deficit of 
$2,372.92, which was monies received 
and used in organizing the work of the 
company. Now, the Department told 
me they would extend the time if I 
wished, after the examination in Janu- 
ary, to try and get the business on the 
books and complete the organization of 
the company. I realized that, having 
cnly $24,000, approximately of the re- 
quired $100,000 income on the books, 
that it would take time to get the bal- 
ance and I would have to change the 
method, probably securing it through 
brokers, and paying brokers’ commis- 
sions would show a greater deficit. So, 
knowing that Mr. Young was placing his 
business in the Buffalo company, I ar- 
ranged a meeting with him one even- 
ing, and we discussed matters, and I 
asked him if he could place enough busi- 
ness with our companies to comply with 
the insurance laws. He said: “We are 
writing more business than you have.” 
So, after thinking it over pretty seri- 
ously, as I didn't want to make my asso- 
ciates put up any more money, and 
didn’t want to put up any more myself, 


placed 


I suggested that Mr. Young and his 
associates organize a company and take 
ours over. I didn’t suggest organizing 
a new company, but taking ours over. 
He thought that was a feasible thing to 
do. We talked some of organizing a 
new company, and Mr. Young said he 
would present the matter to his asso- 
ciates. We arranged another meeting 
and he said they felt they would like 
to take the company over, so it was 
understood, because the Department had 
extended the time for me to secure the 
additional business, to turn the New 
York Motorists over to him, cancelling 
my own agency contract, if they would 
make up the deficit of that $2,300, be- 
cause the Department said they would 
not require over $5,000. That was the 
understanding. We then had meetings 
with Superintendent Phillips, and he 
said if they made up the deficit and put 
in an additional sum to make a surplus, 
the company would be turned over to 
them. All our officers tendered their 
resignations, although Mr. Young and 
his associates asked some of us to re- 
main. It is the understanding of Mr. 
Young that I was not to be held re- 
sponsible, in view of the absorption, for 
the $2,300 because of what the Depart- 


Wallace some time last August, who 
was chief accountant of Perry & Par- 
ker’s insurance office at the time, and 
it was his understanding that I was to 
be relieved of that charge; in fact, there 
was never any demand made upon me 
by anybody until the two United States 
Mutual Insurance companies got in trou- 
ble and discovered that none of the 
records were sent down or changed— 
and even the $5,000 the Department said 
could be marked off was not taken off. 
So at the first directors’ meeting I en- 
tered my formal protest, which is re- 
corded in the minutes of these books, 
and my remarks are substantiated by 
Mr. Storms, then a director and treas- 
urer of the New York Motorists when 
the company was transferred. 

Q. No action was taken? 

A. They made no response, they made 
no reply to my protest which was re- 
corded in the minutes—in other words, 
they apparently adopted the attitude 
everything had gone bad, and mada no 
objections to anything, and the fact is 
that deficit was made up by a deposit 
made—— 

Q. By whom? 

A, ——Perry & Parker and thelr as- 
sociates when they took over the Motor- 


ment had stated, I also talked to Mr. ists’ Mutual. 











Auto Conference 
Stronger Than Ever 











The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference has had a most satis- 
factory record since this time last year 
and is now stronger than it ever has 
been. Five new company-members have 
joined the Conference and none has re- 
signed with the exception of two com- 
panies which have ceased writing auto- 
mobile insurance. A review of the func- 
tioning of the Conference was made by 
a committee appointed for that purpose 
and this committee handed in a most 
favorable report. 

As a result of the survey made by 
this committee, the Eastern Automobile 
Underwriters Conference and the New 
England Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference will be amalgamated under the 
name of the Eastern Automobile Under- 
writers Conference. Details of the 
amalgamation will be worked out by the 
executive committees of the two con- 
ferences and the merger will probably 
take place at the end of their fiscal 
years. 

W. P. Young, secretary and general 
manager of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Conference, in an inter- 
view with a representative of The East- 
ern Underwriter, said that there has 
been a tendency toward a more restrict- 
ed cover and that there is a strong feel- 
ing now to restrict collision coverage. 
Company members have been discuss- 
ing the advisability of issuing a policy 
without any stated sum mentioned. 


The Southern Conference has put in 
force a three-fourths value clause in its 
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territory, excepting Georgia, which must 
be used unless 20% additional is paid 
on the old rates. The Eastern Confer- 
ence has adopted the three-fourths value 
clause for optional use in its territory. 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and Okla- 
homa have different forms of restricted 
coverage. The National Conference has 
raised collision rates twice. 


AUTO FACTORIES BUSY 





Output for March and First Quarter Far 
in Excess of 1921; Ford and 
General Motors Expanding 

The Irving National Bank in its mid- 
month review of business says that the 
automobile business continues to ex- 
pand. “March carload shipments in- 
creased 32% over February,” states 
the review. “It is estimated that 159,- 
120 cars and trucks were produced by 
all makers in March, compared with 
122,429 in February and only 110,525 in 
March, 1921. The country’s output of 
cars and trucks for the first quarter of 
1922 is stated to have been 371,798 cars 
and trucks, or 162% of the same period 
in 1921. 

“Trade papers assert that the April 
output will exceed that of the preceding 
month by at least one-third. There 
were approximately 60,000 Ford cars 
and trucks produced in March and the 
present month’s schedule calls for 101,- 
164. General Motors sales in the first 
quarter amounted to 66,000 cars and 
trucks, against 30,023 in the first quar- 
ter of 1921.” 








THE DIFFERENCE 1N AGENCIES 
Agents can play a more important part 
in the rehabilitation of the automobile 
business by looking more into the risks 
they assume for their respective com- 
panies, It is pointed out by one com- 
pany executive that the loss ratio in 
agency offices doing a general business 
is lower than is found in the highly 
specialized writing offices, and the most 
satisfactory results are to be found in 
the offices where class rather than vol- 
ume is the motto. 
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Technical Hazards of Autos 


By H. F. JOHNSON, Travelers 


The technical hazards of automobil- 
ing are very few but the term is often 
used by the speeder and careless driver 
their 
there was a defect in some particular 
part of the car is perhaps the easiest 
Some 


to cover carelessness. To say 


way to excuse one’s carelessness, 
four hundred accidents taken at random 
from official records in Massachusetts 
show that only one accident was actu- 
ally from a defect. The figures read 
as follows: 

Sixty-four careless operating, thirty 
one cutting in dazzling 
lights, twelve insufficient light on M. V., 
forty intoxicated operator, one steering 


gear defective, 131 too fast for condi- 


ahead, seven 


tions, 149 pedestrians running in front 
of or behind vehicles, stepping from 
sidewalks or running across the street. 
Defective parts are bound to be 
found in all machinery which is being 
run but the man who looks over his 
car before taking it out will usually 
discover the defect and escape an acci- 
dent. There are instances where the 
defect. will be inside the frame or motor 
but as a rule a giance at the various 
nuts to see if they are tight, a look at 
the steering gear and the brakes to 
see that they are in good order and 
that the tires are properly inflated will 
save considerabie truume. it 18 99 
often that the public takes these things 
for granted. After running for a nuii- 
ber of days with a nut off, a bolt will 
loosen. Then what? 
Don’t Operate Cars When Out of Order 
We always have with us a lesson that 
should be borne in mind by ail po reons 
operating automobiles, :amely, that it 
is dangerous to operate a machine 
when it is out of order. Something 
went wrong with the steering gear ot: 
this car. The driver drew up along 
side the road, proceeded on foot to a 
garage some few blocks away and asked 
for a tow in and that they make the 
necessary repairs. The garage man 
looking over the crippled car superfici- 
ally, announced that he would not have 
to tow it in but would drive it to the 
garage under its own power. Every- 
thing went smoothly for a while and 
then the steering gear gave out entire- 
ly and the car, with its passengers, 
came to grief. 


Two men were badly injured and 


were removed to the hospital where 
they remained for some few weeks. 
The tires which it will be seen are 


missing were stolen during the night 
by some person whose regard for the 
market value of tires was greater than 
his sympathy for the man upon whom 
the misforture had fallen. 

Another similar case was when a 
man found his steering knuckle broken 
but procceded on to a garage. Before 
getting to the garage, however, he 
found his car badly smashed against a 
telegraph pole. 

The Right Kind of Driver 

Both of the instances show that, al- 
though they were technical hazards, ac- 
cidents could have been averted as 
there was due warning before the crash 
came. Knowing what to do at the right 
time is perhaps not the gift of every 
driver. It is something rare and as 
indescribable as intuition but good 
judgment will in most cases prevent 
one from arriving at a predicament 
where the power to do the right thing 
at the right time without thinking be- 
comes necessary. An illustration where 
a good driver did this follows: 

‘h.s party had reached the summit 
of a mountain after several hours wt 
climbing and had coasted down the 
other side of the mountain for more 
than two hours. The severe down 
grade had made it necessary to stop 
at intervals to take up the rapidly 
wearing old-style metal brakes until 
the adjustment was entirely taken up. 
The party believed, however, that there 
was sufficient brakes for the remainder 
of the descent. 

He made a mistake for suddenly the 
ear gained momentum and refused to 
be checked by the application of both 
brakes and an engagement into second 
gear to use the engine as a brake. The 
car sped on with great speed and anly 
the skill of the driver saved the party 
from instant death as they rounded 
several curves on the down grade. The 
car passed a wagon which was coming 
un» the mountain side and then leaped 
on to a small village near the foot of 
the hills. The driver remembered he 
had a siren attached to his engine and 
used this very effectively because of 
the terrific speed he was going. He 
narrowly missed two wagons and sev- 
eral children who were playing in the 
street but with the aid of his good judg- 
ment and expert driving managed tec 
check his car enough to give them time 
to get out of the way. 


The same driver relates another ex- 
perience. It is a fraction of a second 
that often counts in tight situations 
and riding with the foot upon the foot- 
brake gave an advantage in time-saving 
which was great enough to save his 
life and the life of a companion in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains a little over 
a year ago. The car was a rebuilt 
Ford roadster and was equipped with 


staring at the road or some freakish 
action of the moon on ithe road thut 
lessened his vision he did not know but 
all of a sudden he found himself driving 
off into space. Unconsciously perhays 
he violently jammed the reverse pedal, 
released the clutch, both feet being on 
them at the time, and threw the steer- 
ing wheel had to the left The car 
skidded on the dry read and the right 





Ford lighting system from the magneto. 
The heavy current given the magneto 
had burned out the head lights while 
driving in low gear up a mountain pass 
which he had:attempted by night. He 
substituted the burnt out bulbs with 
those from the dash and tail light so 
an approaching vehicle would’ be 
warned of his presence. The _ bulbs 
were useless for the illumination of 
the road but served the purvose men- 
tioned. Whether it was the constant 





FIG. 1. A BUILDING WRECKED BY AN AUTOMOBILE 





wheels rode a little over the side of 
the precipice. 

Would this kind of driving have 
saved such an accident as the one in 
figure 1? The car in this case was 
proceeding down a hill, when something, 
went wrong and the car crashed into 
the building shown in the cut. As it 
happened the car struck the corner of 
the building and broke it square off. 
The breaking of the post brought down 
tons of brick and plaster on the oc- 
cupants of the car. The first floor of 
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Checking Up The Human Element—Indexing The Chauffeur 


A Radical But Practical Plan to Solve the Automobile Liability Insurance Problem 








JOHN H. GRADY, Manager in New York for the General Accident, Originates Novel Method to Aid Automobile Liability Underwriters 


The solution of the automobile insur- 
ance problem will not be obtained in 
the field of abstract statistics. 
will the re-classifying of cars and the 
establishing of rates. according to the 
combined experience of all of the com- 
panies, solve the problem. This is so 
comp’ete a truth that it is almost axio- 
matic. It is true because the present 
method of establishing rates is certain 
to bring a continuance of the unsatis- 
factory experience. Increasing the rates 
drives out the careful motorists and, as 
a result, the loss ratio continues to 
grow worse rather than’to improve, 

What. seems to be the most practical 
field in which to work for the solution 
is that set forth in the following plan, 
as described by John H. Grady, who is 
manager in New York for the General 
Accident. Mr. Grady realizes that this 
plan will not bring comp ete results un- 
less it is adopted by a sufficient number 
of companies to justify establishing a 
‘central bureau of records, wherein it 
will be possible to file the information 
obtained through the proposed method. 
Although Mr. Grady’s plan applies only 
to auto liability risks, it seems highly 
probable that it could be successfully 
used in all other branches of automobile 
insurance. 


As used by the New York office of the 
General Accident, the Grady plan is in 
its experimental stage, but it has such 
tremendous possibilities that an outline 
of it will be particularly interesting just 
at this time. - There have been many 
suggestions regarding a possible solu- 
tion of the automobile insurance prob- 
lem and certain phases of the plan have 
been mentioned. But previously no one 
has had the courage to put any plan to 
a practical test, The absurdities and 
inconsistencies in the present rating 
plan are too well known to need any 
mention. And it does seem as though 
the experience of the companies has 
shown that abstract ideas and arbi- 
trarial bases are never going to bring 
about the much-desired and sorely need- 
ed change for the better in the auto- 
mobile insurance business. 

Check Up Human Element 

The Grady plan calls for intelligent 
work on a very definite and accountable 
basis, the human element. . In his ‘let- 
ters to the assured he expresses, in 
these cogent phrases, the importance of 
the human element: “Automobiles of 
themselves will not cause accidents. 
The cause of the accident is human; the 
vehicle is the instrument.” Years and 
years ago the life insurance underwriter 
discovered the importance of classify- 
ing the assured; the fire underwriter, 
the personal accident and health under- 
writer, and the surety underwriter—all 
have seen the need of checking up the 
human element. Why is it not so in the 
automobile insurance business? 

The objection may be raised that it 
would be too costly to check up the hu- 
man factor in this branch of insurance. 
The answer is that it paid the other 
lines to do this. And instead of filing 
the elaborate statistics required by the 
présent rating method it would be possi- 
ble to devote that time and money to 
inspection of risks and investigation of 
chauffeurs. Furthermore the present 
rating system is tending to increase the 
cost of insurance rather than to de- 
crease it, for as losses increase the only 
remedy under the present system is to 
increase the rates. Quite natura'ly the 
careful motorist is becoming weary of 
paying for the losses of the careless 
driver, so he is struggling along without 
insurance in ever-increasing numbers, 
or going to the mutuals. If the present 
plan continues the time will come when 


Neither - 


only the careless and unscrupulous are 
insured. 

The high accident frequency has 
been, and continues to be, the direct 
cause for the burdensome cost of lia- 
bility insurance. ‘To, reduce the heavy 
cost the accident frequency must first 
be lessened, and this cannot be brought 
about by raising the rates. As stated 
above, the careful drivers now figure 
that it is about time to drop liability 
insurance, as they are simply paying 
for the losses of the reckless and care- 
less, Consequently it is self-evident 
that the loss ratio will not be reduced 
if the great majority of the assured are 
poor risks to begin with. So it is logi- 
cal to assume that we must look for the 
solution in another field. And since the 
human element is the important factor 
in the high accident frequency, it would 
be good business sense to investigate 
the human element. 


Insurance is the act of insuring or 
assuring against loss or damage. When 
we issue a policy of indemnity we fulfill 
our obligations as an insurer in guar- 
anteeing to our policyholders indemnity 
in case of loss. There remains, how- 
ever, the broader obligation of an as- 
surer which obligation is not limited to 
the other party of our policy contract 
by assuring the public at large against 
loss or damage by the prevention of the 
cause of such loss or damage. The fact 
that insurance companies have appre- 
ciated this obligation in a large measure 
is evidenced by the intelligent and con- 
scientious effort put forth by the com- 
panies and the excellent results ob- 
tained, but we may well ask ourselves, 
“Has this obligation to the public at 
large been properly discharged in the 
handling of our automobile liability 
prob em?” 

The fact that we have not done more 
in this direction is primarily due to our 
present system of underwriting, which 
fails to bring to the knowledge of the 
underwriter the defective elements in 
a risk to which proper remedies may be 
applied, In our Compensation Depart- 
ment by means of competent inspections 
we disclose the defects which endanger 
life and limb and through the medium 
of our engineering service provide effec- 
tive measures of protection. This same 
inspection service extends to many of 
the branches of our liability business 
and the resuits are too well-known to 
require comment at this time. 


Old Problem of Cause and Effect 


It is the old problem of cause and 
effect. We know the effect of our pres- 
ent system and a high loss cost with 
the resultant high rates for automobile 
liability insurance, but have we found 
the cause for this effect? 

After an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject we have been krought to the con- 
clusion that one of the greatest con- 
tributing factors to the tremendous fre- 
quency of accident is the human ele- 
ment. Automobiles of themselves will 
not cause accidents. The cause of the 
accident is human, the vehic'’e is the 
instrument, Therefore, in order to dis- 
charge our obligation both as an insurer 
and an assurer, it is evident that we 
must give more serious consideration to 
the operators of automobiles than we 
have in the past. 

The subject of automobile liability 
insurance and the frequently increasing 
adverse ratio has been a subject of con- 
troversy of recent date, but it does not 
appear to us that any of those inter- 
ested in the study of this subject have 
put their finger on the problem. A care- 
ful study of the loss file in connection 
with this class of business would ap- 


pear to indicate that the cause of acci- 
dent is chargeable not to the car itself, 
its capacity, or its use to the exclusion 
of all other considerations, but rather 
to the operator. It will be agreed that 


to cars of altogether different make, - 


value and capacity, all these constitute 
no end of hazard. When, then, does the 
hazard begin? When the vehicles begin 
to be operated. This leads us, there- 
fore, to the. inevitable conclusion that 
the hazard can only be measured in 
terms of good or bad as applied to the 
operator. 


Consider the Operator 

Our present method of rating does 
not take this factor into consideration to 
any considerable extent, and as a means 
to overcome this deficiency in our 
present system we have effected a p'an 
through the medium of which we pro- 
pose to obtain such information as will 
enable us to measure the risk as it is 
reflected in the chauffeur. Through the 
medium of a questionnaire we hope to 
secure accurate knowledge as to the 
capabilities and experience of the chauf- 
feur and to disclose any physical de- 
fects which would tend to depreciate 
his ability as an operator. 

Investigation of accident files has dis- 
closed many instances of serious de- 
fects such as defective eyes, arms, legs, 
and so forth, all of which were pre- 
viously unknown to the company and 
which had an appreciab!e effect on the 
loss payments thus becoming an im- 
portant contributing element to the loss 
cost. The questionnaires filed by chauf- 
feurs are indexed and‘to their record 
is posted an accident history while they 
may be in the employ of any of the as- 
sureds with our company. By this sys- 
tem we hope to discover the identity of 
the chronic ‘accident maker,” and it 
can easily be appreciated that if this 
plan were carried out universally the 
result of the information thus obtained 
would be of inestimable value. 


There is a moral va'ue in having the 
employe execute this questionnaire 
which cannot be overlooked. It will 
create the realization that he is checked 
up by an interested agency and that a 
record of accident frequency will depre- 
ciate the value of his services to his 
present employer and will render diffi- 
cult the securing of satisfactory employ- 
ment. It is also quite probable that 
the securing of these questionnaires 
will present more forcibly to the em- 
ployer the importance of the human ele- 
ment with the resultant greater meas- 
ure of consideration on his part to this 
angle of our problem. The possibilities 
of the plan, if conducted by only one 
company, are obviously limited. We 
feel, however, that the result thus ob- 
tained in the detection of undesirable 
risks will be sufficient to justify the 
effort and entertain the hope that it 
will operate to such an extent as to 
attract the consideration of a number 
of companies to justify the establish- 
ment of a central bureau for the record- 
ing and distribution of the information 
thus obtained. 


Reduce Cost of Production 


It is a well-founded economical prin- 
ciple that the only way in which the 
cost of a commodity can be reduced to 
the purchaser is to reduce the cost of 
production, and to just this extent is 
the public interested in any proposition 
which wil! have for its ultimate result 
a reduction in the accident frequency 
with a consequent reduction in the loss 
cost and the accompanying reduction in 
the cost of the insurance to the buyer. 


To accomplish our purpose along 
these lines, however, it becomes neces- 


sary for us to have the earnest co- 
operation of our brokers in presenting 
the proposition to their clients, being 
satisfied that if the brokers would ac- 
tively support us they will operate to 
the advantage of their clients and assist 
us in the solution of our problem, 

Experience has c!early demonstrated 
that the important factor in automobile 
liability insurance is the human ele- 
ment. In order to improve the present 
situation it is quite necessary that the 
consideration of underwriters be cen- 
tered on this prime cause of accident. 
Our present method does not disclose 
to the underwriter any information of 
particular value pertaining to the 
operator. We go to quite some detail 
in securing a description of the car, its 
make, horsepower, tonnage, and so 
forth, none of which factors contributes 
to the accident frequency and we ascer- 
tain little or nothing as to that which 
constitutes the real hazard we assume, 
to-wit, the human element, or the indi- 
vidual operating the car. 

If we can succeed in getting an edu- 
cational campaign across to the chauf- 
feurs, and then through the medium of 
our chauffeurs’ records succeed in sepa- 
rating the good from the bad, we will 
have gone a long way towards solving 
our present problem and ultimately lia- 
bility insurance may be issued not on 
automobile vehicles as at present, ‘but 
rather the operator will become the 
object of the insurance, and the per- 
sonal element will become the prime 
factor in underwriting as it is now the 
prime factor in the loss cost. 


The time has come when companies 
must do something instructive to help 
reduce the burden placed upon the users 
of automobiles by reason of the increas- 
ing accident frequency and the resulting 
assessment of damage. The efforts and 
expense put forth by the companies in 
the compensation and elevator depart- 
ments are amply justified by the results 
obtained and there is no reason why 
the automobile department should not 
produce equally satisfactery results, es- 
pecially where the work can be done 
along educational lines. We believe the 
assured has a right to expect companies 
to do as much under their liability poli- 
cies in the way of prevention of acci 
dents as under any other form of insur- 
ance and that educational work of this 
character should constitute one of the 
elements of cost in computing our rates. 


Lessen Accident Frequency 


The business of insurance carries 
with it an obligation beyond the prefa- 
tory payment of loss as assumed under 
this policy contents, and it becomes the 
function of the carriers not only to 
make loss payments but to direct the 
use of their facilities and experience 
statistics in such manner as will tend 
to reduce the great accident frequency 
with the attendant economic loss in the 
shape of damage to life and limb that 
can never be recovered. 


We believe the public has a right to 
expect the insurance carriers to do 
much in the way of prevention and the 
public would certainly be better satis- 
fied to. pay a premium, a large portion 
of which is to be expended in education 
as to prevention rather than to continue 
on the present basis, which is no more 
scientific than the mere taking of money 
from several pockets and paying it into 
others. We sincerely trust that if this 
article accomplishes no other purpose 
that it will at least be material for 
thought on the part of those great minds 
in our business who are interested in 
this problem, and if the proper educa- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Selling Ideas We Have Found Successful 





By RAY C, DREHER, Newark 














Some insurance men will tell you 
that automobile insurance cannot be 
sold purely by advertising, for they say 
that advertising has not the personal 
touch which makes a sale. Our experi- 
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ence has proved that advertising will 
sell automobile insurance. 

Three years ago we came to the con- 
clusion that if we sold nothing but 
automobile insurance, and could get the 
people to associate automobile insur- 
ance with the name of Ray C. Dreher 
Co., our agency would be profitable and 
keep on growing. 

First Tried Throwaways 

The first bit of advertising that was 
tried was the use of “throwaways.” 

We figured that if a motorist would 
find a slip of paper in his car he would 
read it, and if he received one each 
day for some time he would think of us 
when his insurance expired. 

“Throwaways” must be written so 
that the person who gets one will read 
it. On the first throwaway we used the 
“Even a King” catch line to arouse curi- 
osity. We had it. printed in black on 
yellow paper. Those who received one 
were curious to know what a King 
needed and read the whole works. The 
King was Albert of Belgium, as will be 
seen in the accompanying cut. A boy 
was hired to put one of these on the 
wind shield of all the cars that were 
parked in the centre of the city. This 
was kept up for three months. After 
the first month we averaged two poli- 
cies a week from this source. 

Combination Postal and Return 

Our next venture was a combination 
postal and return card. We mailed 
thirty each day to our lists. It was 
printed on blue paper stock. We came 
mighty near quitting this method, for 
we did not seem to be getting results 
we thought we should. At the end of 
four months the tide changed and from 
that day on there has not been a day 
that we have not received a blue return 
mailing card asking for rates. 

The first part of 1921 we discontinued 
using the combination postal card and 
used a series of three letters, the first 
being a friendly letter with the “If” and 
“Big Brother” blotters enclosed. The 
second told why it would pay the motor- 
ists to take out insurance from one 
who specializes in automobile insurance 
(there are some mighty good reasons) 
and the last was a short letter asking 
them to mail the enclosed information 
card (blue) with the promise that no 
one would call on them to talk insur- 
ance unless they requested it. 


When the blue card calling for rates 
comes in the office we make out a rate 
card and enclose it in a letter stating 
if they want the insurance all they have 
to do is to return the card and the 
policy would be issued. This method 
ig successful. 

New Parking Law Rules Printed 

A short time ago Newark put a new 
parking law in effect. 
printed showing how long a car could 


Wherethe BigBrother ComesIn 
. head 





We had the rules 








be parked in different sections of the 
city—also showing the fines for viola- 
tion. Believing that the motorists would 
want to keep the rules we had them 
printed on orange card board, so that 
they would withstand wear. The park- 
ing motorists were glad to get them 
and the majority now have them pasted 
in some conspicuous place in the car. 


Checking Up The 
Human Element 
(Continued from page 18) 


tional work can be effected with a satis- 
factory result, we will have gone far 
toward the solving of our problems and 
our efforts wi'l have been justified. 
The automobile liability insurance has 
been a problem ever since it has been 
written and our efforts to keep apace of 
the rapid development of the automo- 
bile industry may to some extent render 
inexcusable our failure to have consid- 
ered this problem in its true light hith- 
erto. We have always insured the auto- 
mobile, but we feel justified in saying 
that the risk lies not with the automo- 
bile but with the man. Let us, there- 
fore, stop insuring the automobile and 
insure the man and assure the public. 


The Questionnaire 


Among the questions asked on the 
questionnaire which the chauffeur is 
asked to answer are the following: How 
long engaged in operating automobiles; 
present license number; were you ever 
involved in an automobile accident caus- 
ing injuries to persons or damage to 
property; have you ever been convicted 
for the violation of any automobile law 
or ordinance; have you ever been dis- 
charged from a situation; give particu- 
lars of your employment during the past 
three years; are you deformed in any 
way; is your sight or hearing impaired. 
And the employer is asked to state that 
the chauffeur is a satisfactory employe 
and is in sound mental and physical 
condition. 

In regard to the use of the question- 
naire it is quite probable that if the 
assured is asked to express in writing 
his knowledge as to the manner in 


Bill boards, if the locations are right, 
help a lot to familiarize your name to 
the motorists, but do not make the mis- 
take that we did first of trying to put 
too much on them, Remember, an auto- 
mobile goes fast. We have standarized 
all our signs, using orange letters on 
black background, the reading matter 
being “Automobile Insurance,” and in 
smaller type “Let us do-the worrying,” 
and our name. 
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How Automobile Trucking Goncern 
Was Landed 

There were a large number of auto- 
mobile trucking concerns in Newark 
which we wanted to insure, but wanting 
and getting are two different things. 
We tried personal calls and straight 
sales letters without encouraging re- 
sults. Then we came to the conclusion 


which the employe performs his duties, 
also his mental and physical condition, 
the employer is apt'to give more serious 
consideration to these important ele- 
ments of our problem. In presenting 
this questionnaire to the assured we 
point out to him through the medium 
of the accompanying letter the reasons 
which prompt us to undertake this plan, 
and we solicit the co-operation of our 
brokers in presenting the proposition to 
their clients, being satisfied that the 
brokers will active'y support us in our 
effort to reduce the cost of liability in- 
surance to their clients, 


Two Interesting Letters 


This is a copy of the letter sent to the 
assured: 

After an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject, we have concluded that the great- 
est factor contributing to the burden 
placed upon users of automobiles 
through the tremendous frequency of 
accident, is the human element. Auto- 
mobiles of themselves will not cause 
accidents. The cause of the accident 
is human; the vehicle is the instrument. 

We feel that our obligation toward 
the reduction of accidents is two-fold: 
First, the conservation of human life 
and limb; second, the reduction in the 
cost of insurance, and we feel certain 
of your co-operation in the discharge of 
this ‘obligation. 

The enclosed statements, if properly 
completed by your employees, will give 
us a basis upon which to satisfactorily 
determine their capabilities as opera- 
tors. The furnishing of this informa- 
tion in no way affects the coverage 
afforded by your policy with us, but will 
go a long way toward improving what 
is now a very unsatisfactory situation. 

As the success of our effort is depen- 
dent solely upon your active co-opera- 


that if we could give them something 
that would benefit them, they might feel 
differently towards us. We arrived at 
the plan we now use—a yearly series 
of sales and service letters. The ser- 
vice letters contained a complete de- 
scription, of plans that were in use by 
truckmen throughout the United States. 
Some of the titles of the letters were 
“Saving Money on Long Hauls,” “The 
Danger of Over Loading,” “Cutting Ex- 
pense With the Bonus,” etc. 


We mailed out a letter each month. 
Every fourth letter was a snappy sales 
letter. To check up the first series we 
enclosed a return mailing card request- 
ing those that wanted the rest of the 
letters to return it to us by mail—60% 
did. 


Early this spring we decided to dou- 
ble the insurance that we had on our 
books covering pleasure cars. We tried 
to dope out some way we could have a 
slight advantage over other agents— 
something that would put us on a more 
friendly basis with our prospective 
clients. Our Touring Bureau was the 
result. We mailed out thousands of 
“Is This Your Idea of a Good Time?” 
blotter, telling automobile owners of it, 
We furnish routes and road conditions 
to all motorists who ask for the service, 
whether they are insured with us or 
not. We feel that this service is the 
best of advertising. 


tion, we would appreciate your giving 
the matter serious consideration, and 
will be grateful if you will write us your 
opinions as to the merits of the plan. 

This is a copy of the letter sent to 
the broker: 

We feel that the time has arrived 
when something constructive must be 
done to relieve the insuring public of 
the burden now being placed upon it by 
the continually increasing cost of auto- 
mobile liability insurance. 

An exhaustive study of the subject 
has caused us to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the human element is the 
greatest factor contributing to the high 
loss cost. 

Under the present method of under- 
writing, this element is not disclosed 
to the underwriter, and we propose to 
do what we can to remedy this defect, 
and are asking our assured to Cco- 
operate with us, having addressed them, 
as per copy of letter enclosed herewith. 

We know that as a broker for the 
assured, you are especially interested 
in the reduction of insurance costs, and 
believe there is no better way in which 
you can discharge this obligation than 
to give your earnest co-operation in 
working out the plan we have under- 
taken. 

The writer will be pleased to discuss 
this subject at further length if you so 
desire. 





It is claimed that the improved roads 
have meant an increase in collision acci- 
dents. The incentive to “open her out” 
for a burst of speed on straight roads 
with good surface has resulted in many 
bad smashes and subsequent claims on 
insurance companies, both for collision, 
property damage and liability —Ex- 
change, 
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In the case of Reilly v. Connable (214 
N. Y. 586) the Court of Appeals of New 
York held, reversing the Second Ap- 
pellate Division (156 App. Div., 920), 
that the fact that a chauffeur caused 
the injuries sustained by plaintiff dur- 
ing the period of his employment does 
not make the defendant owner neces- 
sarily liable if at the time of the acci- 
dent the chauffeur was not acting for 
defendant or within the scope of his 
employment. 

The result is correct, because if at the 
time of the accident the chauffeur is 
using the automobile for his own pri- 
vate purposes the defendant cannot be 
reasonably charged with liability for 
the chauffeur’s negligence, if any, while 
doing an act outside defendant’s bust- 
ness (see also Huddy on Automobiles, 
5th ed. sec. 669, et seq.). 

There is, however, a grave conflict 
among the appellate authorities as to 
the liability of a parent for the negli- 
gence of a child under such circum- 
stances while driving an automobile 
owned by the parent. The mere fact 
that the owner is a parent certainly 
should not suffice to charge him with 
responsibility. The owner must be 
connected with the wrongful acts of 
the child. It should be shown either 
that the parent induced, authorized or 
ratified the child’s acts, or that there 
was a relationship pro tem. of master 
and servant between them. 

The Court of Appeals of Maryland, 
in the recent case of Whitelock v. Den- 
nis (116 Atl., 68, Advance Sheets of 
March 23, 1922) held, we think soundly, 
though the case is not free from doubt, 
that the owner of an automobile is not 
liable, as matter of law for injuries 
occasioned to plaintiff by the negligence 
of his minor son (who held a license 
which authorized him to operate auto- 
mobiles), while using the machine for 
his own purpose with the father’s per- 
mission. 

Chauffeur Permission 


Merely giving a chauffeur permission 
to use a car for his own purposes should 
not suffice to make the owner liable for 
injuries occurring while so using it. 
There should be no difference in prin- 
ciple where the driver is a son of the 
owner, provided he is acting wholly for 
his own business at the time in run- 
ning the car. The owner should be 
held to no stricter degree of liability 
in the one case than in the other, al- 
though it may be more difficult for 
defendant to prove that the son is en- 
gaged in his own business and not act- 
ing for the father than in a case where 
the chauffeur is not related. 

The Maryland court held that rever- 
sible error was committed by the trial 
judge in refusing to instruct the jury, 
at the request of defendant, “that, if 
they find from the evidence that de- 
fendant’s son was using the automobile 
of the defendant at the time of the 
happening of the accident complained 
of solely for his own business or pleas- 
ure, with or without the knowledge or 
consent of his father, then their verdict 
must be for the defendant.” 


Says Justice Boyd 
The opinion of Chief Justice Boyd, 
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Liability of Automobile Owner for Negligence 
Of Son Driving Car for His Own Purpose 




















writing for the unanimous Maryland 
Bench, is too long to print in its en- 
tirety, but a material part thereof 
reads: 

“It does not seem to us logical to 
hold that, if the driver of the owner, 
who is not related to him, is acting be- 
yond the scope of his employment or 
not acting for his employer’s, but for 
his own business when the accident 
occurs, then the owner is not respon- 
sible, yet, if the driver be a son of the 
owner, although acting wholly for his 
own business in running the car, the 
owner is liable. We can see no good 
reason for holding the owner to a 
stricter liability in the one case than 
in the other. Of course, it may be 
more difficult to prove that a son is 
engaged in his own business and is 
not acting for his father than in the 
case of a chauffeur not related, but, it 
it be correct to say that the mere rela- 
tionship existing between the owner of 
a motor vehicle and a member of his 
family who is driving it is not sufficient 
to render the owner responsible for the 
negligent conduct of such driver, as the 
cases generally, if not universally, do, 
and the owner is liable, if at all, on the 
theory of master and servant or prin- 
cipal and agent, as he is in the case of 
an unrelated chauffeur, then why should 
there be a different application of the 
principles of law to the two cases? 
Some of the cases speak’ of! the danger 
of letting incompetent children run the 
cars, but, if the parent permits a child 
who is not a licensed operator, or one 
he knows to be reckless and incom- 


petent, to run a car, another question 
may arise. 

“The argument is made that if the 
owner is not held responsible if the 
accident is caused by the negligence 
of a minor son or daughter, the party 
injured is practically without remedy 
in most cases, but infants are liable 
for the torts (1 Poe on Pl. and Pr., 
sec. 475), and a judgment against one 
of them may eventuaily be as easily 
recovered as those against chauffeurs, 
who are not always financially able to 
respond in damages. But, beyond that, 
there can be no valid reason for per- 
mitting recovery against an owner of a 
car simply because his son or daughter, 
whose negligence caused an injury, 1s 
not financially responsible in a kind of 
case in which he would not be respon- 
sible if his chauffeur’s negligence had 
caused the injury. 

“We are not now considering the 


‘ question of liability of an owner when 


the purchase of the automobile was for 
the pleasure or use of the owner’s fam- 
ily, as the record does not show that 
this car was so purchased, and the 
cases of Myers v. Shipley (115 At). 
——-) and Baitary v. Smith (115 Atl. 
——), on the present docket, directly 
involve that question and will be con- 
sidered in the opinions filed in them, 
but under the facts of this case, which 
we have set out in full above, we are 
unable to reach a conclusion that the 
defendant is, as a matter of law, liable. 
We are therefore of the opinion that 
the plaintiff's first and second prayers 
were erroneously granted. The only 
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difference between the two is that the 
first had reference to damages for the 
injury to the buggy of the plaintiff and 
the second to those which the plaintiff 
sustained by reason of loss of the 
services of his wife, etc. The portion 
of the prayers applicable to this ques- 
tion left to the jury to find that ‘the 
defendant’s son was operating the de- 
fendant’s automobile, with the defend- 
ant’s permission; that the defendant's 
son, while operating the said automo- 
bile as aforesaid * * * negligently 
caused it to run into the plaintiff's bug- 
gy,’ etc. The mere fact that the car was 
being driven by the son of defendant 
did not make him liable, as is practi- 
cally agreed by all the authorities * * *,” 








Would Sell Auto 
Cover as Banker 
Makes a Loan 














Sound advice for automobile agents 
in writing the personal risk in conjunc- 
tion with automobile fire and theft in- 
surance is contained in this month’s 
“Aetna-izer.” Like all other companies, 
the Automobile has retrenched in its 
writings and is sounding warnings to 
agents to discriminate in the selection 
of their automobile assured. Following 
are some excellent points to note: 

“We suggest that in satisfying your- 
self that you put yourself in the place 
of a banker who has been asked to loan 
the prospective assured a sum of money 
equal to the amount of fire and theft 
insurance applied for. As a banker re- 
sponsible for the safe and satisfactory 
nature of bank loans, you would natu- 
rally look into the applicant’s character, 
reputation and resources before making 
the loan. If, after such investigation, 
you would accommodate him with the 
loan, you might also consider him en- 
titled to automobile fire and theft in- 
surance in an equal amount. If you 
would hesitate about loaning the bank’s 
money, you should also hesitate about 
pledging the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany’s money on fire and theft cover- 
age. Such a standard of selection may 
seem, at first, unnecessarily severe; 
however, it is not. Apply it regularly 
and without exception and you will, by 
so doing, benefit your clients, the com- 
pany and yourself. 

“Most Aetna-auto agents have been 
writing automobile business on the 
basis of their belief that a large volume 
of premiums would take care of any 
losses that might result. Actual devel- 
opments have conclusively proved the 
fallacy and danger of such reasoning. 
Unvarying insistence on quality rather 
than quantity is, in our opinion, the only 
way whereby automobile fire and theft 
coverages can be written on a sound 
and profitable. basis. 

“Keep constantly before you the fact 
that desirable business will, in the long 
run, prove profitable to you as well as 
to the company. Because you are much 
better able to secure the definite infor- 
mation upon which automobile fire and 
theft insurance should properly be ac- 
cepted or rejected, we depend upon your 
fullest co-operation. Such co-operation 
will make for a favorable experience, 
favorable experience will make pos- 
sible low premium rates, low premium 
rates will be to the advantage of the in- 
suring public, and a condition which 
favors the automobile-owning* public 
will enable you to write a large volume 
of business with a consequent increase 
in your commission income.” 
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By EDWIN N. EAGER 








What The Brokers Want 





As representatives of the insuring 
public, brokers voice the former’s feel- 
ings in all transactions with companies. 
In these days of kaleidoscopic changes 
in the automobile underwriting world 
public reaction to new rates, rules and 
regulations is of prime importance as 
a guide to the conduct of the business. 
In the final analysis insurance exists 
for the service it renders to policy- 
holders and not purely for the profit of 
those engaged in the work of granting 
protection, 

The interests of the insuring public 
must be safeguarded. Their require- 
ments for insurance must be met if the 
companies can conscientiously justify 
their existence. Nevertheless the sound- 
ness of this principle cannot excuse 
gross vio’ations on the public’s part of 
moral standards which form the basis 
for all business. Companies have the 
unabridged right to take occasionally 
necessary steps to forestall raids upon 
their treasuries and attempts to de- 
moralize their systems of underwriting 


by framing radical appearing measures . 


designed as curatives for temporary but 
violent diseases. 

The companies find themselves in the 

somewhat anomalous position of having 
not only to cater to the assured’s in- 
terests, but through ingenuity and sen- 
sible initiative must develop and pro- 
tect that selfsame interest without coun- 
seling with the public. It is the brokers 
who, with their fingers on the public’s 
pulse, learn first the effects of these 
stimuli in the form of rate and regula- 
tion changes. 
’ A representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter this month visited several 
leading brokerage offices in New York 
City to ascertain specifically public re- 
action to underwriting revisions made 
during 1921 and to date this year. Pro- 
tests, mild and vehement, have arrived 
from country locai agents at the home 
office automobile departments of 
the insurance companies complaining 
against various features of the regula- 
tions governing their writing. The 
small city agent, acting in the double 
capacity of broker and agent, must fol- 
low home office instructions and bear 
the brunt of any criticism, or possibly 
praise, emanating from his clients. From 
this particular difficulty the New York 
City broker is free. Independent of 
company affiliations, he may place his 
insurance’ according to his own dic- 
tates. His market embraces confer- 
ence stock companies, non-conference 
stock companies and the mutuals. 

These three sub-divisions of the auto- 
mobile insurance market provide a wide 
range of protection, rates, conditions 
and security. Whatever definite orders 
an automobile owner may give can be 
fulfilled, with the exception of certain 
rather important combinations of re- 
quests, such as cheap rates and excel- 
lent security. Nevertheless, a broker 
can obtain without difficulty any variety 
of policy sought by a client. Therefore 
in view of the non-subservience of 
brokers to companies, coupled with the 
trend last year of increasing automobile 
insurance costs, how have the com- 
panies fared? 

Cheap, Insecure Coverage 
Ground 


Strangely enough, while an automo- 
bile owner may spend hours scrutiniz- 


Losing 


o 


ing automobile catalogues, or the finan- 
cial page of his daily newspaper, or the 
recommendations of almost any other 
sales agents, he generally follows blind- 
ly the advice of his insurance adviser, 
The word “blindly” is not employed in 
a critical sense. The motor car owner 
usually has no knowledge whatsoever 
of the whys and wherefores of insur- 
ance rates, cannot understand under- 
writing theories and is compelled to 
depend upon his broker for correct in- 
formation. He assents or balks accord- 
ing to the total premium required for 
his protection, and praises or condemns 
insurance companies upon the treat- 
ment he receives when pressing claims. 
He hands his broker a carte blanche 
as respects all the details of the con- 
tract and the company to carry the 
insurance. Thus the broker has gen- 
erally complete say about automobile 
covers. 


Despite the dollar’s power and the 
policy of some brokers to focus atten- 
tion upon cheap insurance and disclaim- 
ing any subsequent moral responsibility 
for an assured’s inability to collect his 
losses, the large, reputable and well- 
known brokerage offices insist upon 
absolute security as the prime essential 
of any insurance transaction. Ques- 
tion of cost and extent of coverage 
rank second. The hey-day of the cut- 
rate automobile company in New York 


- City closed last year midst a colossus 


of losses. The stock companies like- 
wise suffered gigantic losses, but usual- 
ly met their claims by drawing upon 
surpluses accumulated by the joint 
activities of ali the departments. 

The automobile mutuals fared worse, 
several “going bust,’ in the vernacular 
of William Street, hecause of a strict 
limitation upon their underwriting 
activities. This impels the conscien- 
tious broker to accept, even though 
with certain mental reservations, the 
pronouncements of the conference com- 
panies that the present schedule of 
rates is absolutely necessary if losses 
are to be turned into profits. 


Want Full Fire and Theft Covers 

There’s almost a unanimity of opin- 
ion with reference to the amount of 
coverage desired under fire and theft 
policies. Brokers solicit full coverage 
and try to discourage the acceptance of 
limited loss clauses, taking the position 
that insurance is intended to compen- 
sate fully an assured for his losses, and 
that where the premium charge is not 
prohibitive a full amount of insurance 
best coverS the contingencies against 
which protection is sought. 


In the New York district underwrit- 
ing rules permit the insertion of the 
75% value clause, obtainable at a re- 
duced rate, and several companies use 
this form exclusively. In the opinion 
of brokers interviewed by The Eastern 
Underwriter the companies confining 
their metropolitan operations to limited 
covers participate in only a small per- 
centage of the local business. 

On the other hand, with certain ex- 
ceptions, brokers heartily endorse the 
deductible options of the collision poli- 
cies. Full collision insurance still proves 
popular with a host of automobile own- 
ers, but the brokers themselves urge 
the acceptance of the $50 or $100 de- 
ductible clauses, with their tremendous 
premium concessions, The task of per- 
suading inte’ligent, broad-minded and 
honest assured of the obvious advan- 
vantages of the deductible covers is 
usually accomplished without difficulty. 

Rates Termed As Too High 


Insurance rates are classified as high 
or low in accordance with the angle 


from which they are viewed. Brokers 
condemn the rates for New York City 
as excessively high, unjust and dis- 
criminatory for two reasons; first, they 
contend the difference between the haz- 
ards on motor cars domiciled in the city 
and those quartered in the border towns 
of the adjoining rate territories are far 
less than the rate differential. Thus, 
they contend, while the suburbanite, 
who drives his automobile into New 
York City several times each week ob- 
tains his insurance at a reasonable rate, 
the New York resident who owns an 
automobile principally for the purpose 
of carrying him on week-ends far from 
the scene of cobble-stones and sky- 
scrapers, is penalized because of the 
unfortunate location of his residence. 

Metropolitan insurance rates climbed 
last year on the explanation that the 
moral hazard losses dealt a smashing 
b’ow to the companies and to recoup 
their dilapidated automobile accounts 
new rates must be readjusted upward. 
And so they were. Now, no reputable 
broker will admit that he harbors chron- 
ically or temporarily dishonest assureds 
among his clients. The latter patron- 
ize, it is alleged, the unscrupulous 
broker who for the sake of commissions 
will be a silent partner to tricks to de- 
fraud the companies. But rates are no 
respecters of persons, and characters 
are not classified in the manuals. There- 
fore, the mild but rather widespread 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction among 
automobile owners and brokers that 
the careful painstaking assured is 
forced to bear in his premium charge 
the ill-gotten gains of crooked policy- 
holders. According to some brokers, 
the conference companies should under- 
write every risk with extreme care and 
reduce their underwriting loss ratio to 
the point where lower rates will ‘be 
permissible. 


Controversy on Valuations 


Wide gulfs separate insurers and as- 
sureds on the questions of the insur- 
ance valuations of automobiles. Here 
the broker in his position as inter- 
mediary has a difficult task to acquaint 
his clients in a satisfactory manner 
that the selling value of an automobile 
depreciates with remarkable rapidity, 
so rapidly that it severely shocks, the 
imagination of most persons. With the 
non-valued form for fire and theft in- 
surance in vogue the broker knows at 
the outset that whatever sum is named 
in a po'icy is purely nominal and the 
basis on which the premium is calcu- 
lated. Were a machine to be stolen 
within twenty-four hours after insur- 
ance became effective it is unlikely that 
the full amount would be paid if it ap- 
proximated the list or purchase price of 
the car. Against this system the broker 
rebels, His profession stamps him the 
public’s representative in insurance and 
many argue vociferously for a liberaliza- 
tion of insured values and adjustments. 

Undoubtedly the inelastic system of 
ascertaining automobile values through 
reference to the depreciation formula 
in the manuals works a hardship upon 
the careful assured who may retain in 
almost, perfect condition a car for five 
or more years. He cherishes his prop- 
erty, replaces worn-out parts, keeps an 
honest and intelligent chauffeur, who 
drives sensibly, and takes every proper 
precaution to guard the car from 
thieves, and yet he cannot generally 
secure any more insurance than though 
the machine were any one of a thou- 
sand of the same model. The brokers 
have protested in vain mostly against 
the arbitrary system, which underwrit- 
ers claim has advantages despite its 
occasional injustices. As underwriters 


continue to give more consideration to 
the personal element, the moral hazard, 
and discriminate between applicants 
after studying the manuals, the deserv- 
ing assured, say the brokers, will ob- 
tain more complete protection and con- 
versely the unreliable and questionable 
automobile owner won’t get insurance 
and thereby force, through his losses, 
restrictions upon the protection for 
others. 


Call for Unlimited Liability Covers 


One of the largest brokerage Offices 
in Chicago with a branch in New York 
City is sponsoring a campaign for re- 
visions in the automobile liability poli- 
cies. There should be no limit to the 
policy, is the contertion of this office. 
Big awards totaling thousands of dol- 
lars which juries commonly return now- 
adays in accident cases have nullified 
the adequacy of the $5,000-$10,000 poli- 
cies. The average owner is easily sold 
for greater limits with premium in- 
creases running up to nearly 50% of the 
low limits. 

Objection to the present method of 
insuring liability is based upon the in- 
abi'ity to determine before hand what 
award may be returned against an as- 
sured. Yet his insurance has a maxi- 
mum limit, which may or may not be 
sufficient to cover the hazard. It is sug- 
gested that the rate be increased ap- 
proximately 10% above the present base 
rate and the coverage made unlimited. 


The companies sooner or later will 
be forced to adopt this scheme, a broker 
told The Eastern Underwriter. Today 
with the alleged excessive rates for big 
limits this particular brokerage office 
cuts costs by placing part of each lia- 
bility line in this country and insuring 
the excess limits with Lloyd’s at a nom- 
inal rate. To meet this competition it 
is incumbent upon the companies here, 
according to the broker, to assure every 
policyholder carrying liability coverage 
that he is protected against the decision 
of every jury, even though nine-tenths 
of the decisions come within the $5,000- 
$10,000 limits. It ‘s this unexpectedly 
large award coming infrequently and 
without warning that may forever ruin 
a man financially against which an as- 
sured must be safeguarded. The cost 
of such unlimited insurance is estimated 
not to exceed 10% of the premium now 
charged for the smallest amount, and 
this additional cost would not evoke 
complaints, for, as already stated, near- 
ly three-fourths of the owners who are 
solicited for high limits willingly take 
something in the way of an extra 
amount, 





THIRD PARTY CLAIMS 
Third party claims keep coming back 
to plague the reciprocal subscriber. In 


Indiana the American Reinsurance Com- 
pany has brought suit against a group 
of subscribers and former subscribers 
of ‘the Indiana Manufacturers Recipro- 
cal Association in an attempt to re-. 
cover some $43,000 for reinsurance 
premiums. One of the defendants has 
not been a subscriber at the exchange 
for almost two years. In Chicago a for- 
mer employe of the Hudson Motor In- 
demnity Exchange has brought suit 
against three responsible former sub- 
scribers to recover a claim for unpaid 
salary. The Hudson is now in receiver- 
ship and an assessment has been levied. 
These subscribers are without the in- 
surance for which they paid, are as- 
sessed by the receiver and sued by 4 
third party claimant. “Is cheap insur- 


ance really cheap?” asks the Casualty 
Insurance Information Clearing House. 
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Travelers Automobile Talk 

















Our streets and highways are public 
property. No man can rightfully claim 
any part of them as his own. The 
public, organized as the state, grants 
us the privilege of operating powerful, 
fast moving, self-propelled vehicles on 
these streets; and we assume, under 
the law of civilization, that each of us 
who drives recognizes his obligation to 
the public—not only to be careful but 
to respect the rights of others. The 
law of the land has something to say 
on that point, too. It holds the motor- 
ist responsible for his negligent acts. 
This obligation for negligence comes 
to us from ancient times. It was but 
natural that it should have been recog- 
nized even in the infant days of motor- 
ing—as is clearly evidenced by the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 

About twenty-nine years ago, the 
inventor of the earliest automobile 
chanced to pass a farmer with a load 
of produce. The strange contrivance, 
with its weird noises, was more than 
the horses could stand. They bolted, 
spilling the fruit and vegetables in the 
road. An automobile was a new con- 
traption on the highway. Its very ap- 
pearance was such as to frighten ani- 
mals. The motorist promptly stopped 
and agreed upon a disposition of the 
resulting damage. Thus the driver of 
the first gas-driven vehicle recognized 


the obligation which the ownership of 
the machine involved, and squarely met 
that obligation. 


10,000 Fatal Accidents 

Since that early period, the increase 
in the number of automobiles on the 
public highway is known to have been 
phenomenal. The legal requirements, 
too, have multiplied and are becoming 
more stringent as the years go on. 
Present day obligations of motorists 
are being met daily and at constantly 
increasing cost. Last year there were 
approximately 10,000 fatal accidents 
and more than 100,000 serious injuries. 
Many of these cases have found their 
way into the civil courts and have re- 
ceived wide publicity because of the 
large sums demanded and frequently 
recovered. These conditions make it 
necessary for the motorist to incur 
substantial expense in the defense of 
an action, in addition to paying such 
judgment as may be rendered. By 
meang of insurance he can meet his 
obligations squarely without finding it 
necessary to pay out of his own funds 
the large sums required in many cases 
for settlement or defence. 

Today, the experienced motorist, with 
wisdom and a sense of fairness, falls 


back upon the opnvortunity offered by 
the Trave'ers to fulfill his obligations 
in his behalf. He pays a reasonable 


fixed premium and receives in return 
the protection set forth in the policy, 
as well as the privilege of calling upon 
any of the 10,000 or more Travelers 
representatives distributed over the 
country—in the event of an accident. 


$30,000 for Injuries 


A man in Philadelphia received 
$30,000 award for his injuries. Com- 
menting on this verdict editorially, a 
Philadelphia newspaper said: 


“Reckless operation of motor cars in 
the public streets appears to involve 
an unusual amount of financial risk. 
Juries are very apt to reflect public 
opinion. Not that the members of the 
juries are influenced by public opinion 
or prejudice or feeling in any particu- 
lar case, but they are of the people 
and representative of the people, and 
naturally the thought which possesses 
the public mind finds its expression 
ofttimes in their action. Therefore, 
there is no straining to relate these 
extraordinary verdicts to the growing 
sense in the public mind of the wanton 
conduct of reckless drivers of automo- 
biles, trucks, etc.” 


The automobilist who protests that 
he is not “reckless” must recall that 
“reckless” is a mere figure of speech 
used by judges and juries and news- 
papers and injured people and injured 
people’s relatives, to describe any 
motorist whose car has injured any- 
body. The most careful driver in the 
world, traveling four miles an hour at 
the time of the accident, may be the 
next person charged with wanton reck- 
lessness. 


And, furthermore, the owner may not 
be in the car at all. An owner is re- 
sponsible in many cases where the 
machine is being operated by a person 
other than himself. 

The one sure way of avoiding ex- 
pense and the criticism which results 
from not having fulfilled one’s obliga- 
tion is to buy automobile insurance. 


Even though a motorist’s chief con- 
cern is to drive with care and consider- 
ation, accidents will happen. When 
the policy has been written he knows 
that, if he is unfortunate enough to 
injure somebody, by immediately re- 
porting the occurrence to a Travelers 
representative he sets in motion the 
service and secures the protection pro- 
vided by the terms of the policy. His 
foresight in having purchased insurance 
in sufficient amount will protect his 
home, his business and his savings. His 
only expense will have been the fixed 
premium required. His mind is free 
and his means are safe. 


When an accident occurs, the Trav- 
elers pays for immediate surgical re- 
lief. It investigates the accident and 
bears the cost of investigation. It un- 
dertakes to dispose of meritorious 
claims in an amicable manner. It pro- 
vides for the defense of a suit, if suit 
is brought. It defends such suit at 
its own cost and pays the judgment 
in accordance with the policy terms. 


Each policy has its own definite lim- 
its, and payments by the Travelers can- 
not exceed them: but it is wise to set 
them high enough to meet any con- 
tingency. Sufficient limits are most im- 
portant. The rates are reasonable and 
Travelers protection is absolute! 


Damage to the property of others is 
another form of misadventure for which 
courts are accustomed to hold the 
motorist responsible. Every policy 
should protect against this liability, 
too; especially as the additional cost 
for its inclusion in a Travelers policy 
is not great. 

Collision Insurance provides for re- 
placements or repairs on your own car 
if you are “in accidental collision with 
any other object.” A most attractive 
form of this insurance and the least 
costly kind, is the “$180 deductible,” 
whereby the owner bears the loss up 
to the first $100, the Travelers assum- 
ing the remainder. 
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Interview With A United States District Attorney 





Chairman of Committee on Federal Legislation of Federal and State Attorneys 


Discusses Situation 














An interview with United States At 
torney Hiram C. Todd of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., who is chairman of the 
Committee on Federal Legis'ation of the 
Association of Federal and State Attor 
neys of New York 

Millions of dollars worth of automo- 
biles were stolen in the United States 
last year, and thefts are constantly in- 
creasing. Since January first in New 
York City alone, motor cars have been 
disappearing at the rate of fourteen 
per day, and not more than ten out of 
a hundred are being recovered. How to 
check this who'esale thievery is one of 
the most important problems now be- 
fore the law enforcing officials of the 
country. 

The police departments in the large 
cities are almost helpless, as the ex- 
perienced automobile thief makes a 
quick “getaway” when he purloins a 
car. One of his first moves is to put 
on a new set of license plates which he 
carries with him for that very purpose. 
Next he has the job repainted and 
changes the manufacturer’s number on 
the motor, then the car is ready for sale 
in some distant city. It sounds easy, 
and it is, as the results indicate. 


Perhaps more serious than the theft 
of automobiles is their use by crooks 
as aids in perpetrating a!l kinds of 
crimes, from an ordinary holdup on a 
country road to murder in a populous 
city. So great is this menace that the 
Association of Federal and States Attor- 
neys of the State of New York at a re- 
cent meeting at Albany, appointed a spe- 
cial committee consisting of the four 
Federal prosecutors in this State, Col- 
onel Wm. Hayward, of New York City; 
Colonel William Donovan, of Buffalo; 
Major Hiram C. Todd, of Saratoga, and 
Major Ra'ph Green, of Brooklyn, to 
draft legislation that will help to rem- 
edy the situation. As a result of their 
labors, a plan has been evolved which 
will be presented to Congress for enact- 
ment into law. 

Permanent Identification 

Mr. Todd explained that the first es- 
sential to checking the theft of cars, 
and their use for criminal purposes, is 
to provide a means of easy identifica- 
tion which cannot be readily changed, 
as state license numbers are, by remov- 
ing a few bolts or screws and putting 
on new plates, obtained by the thief in 
advance, upon filing a fradulent appfica- 
tion with some county clerk. 

Next, the mark of identification must 
be permanent, and mark the engine as 
well as the body of the car, so as to 
stop the rebuilding of stolen cars and 
the sale separately of engine and body. 

Must Be Uniform ’ 

It is also absolute’y essential that 
the means of identification be uniform 
throughout the country, as state lines 
and a trip of a few hundfed miles, or 
few thousand, for that matter, mean 
nothing to a motor car. An automobile 
stolen in lew York tonight can be in 
New Haven, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and a thousand and 
one other places before the sun rises to- 
morrow morning. 

“Our solution of 
Mr. Todd, “is to require every motor 
vehicle to have a permanent number, 
ore that must mark it from the factory 
t» ‘*e junk pile, a label that will stick 
like your name does, from the time you 


the problem,” said 


¢ 


were christened until it is put on your 
tombstone. This permanent number 
must be cut into the engine and stamp- 
ed on the outside of the car where it 
may be easily seen. These two num- 
bers, the one on the outside and the one 
on the engine, must always be the same. 








HIRAM C. 


TODD 


United States Attorney Hiram C, Todd, 
whose bill advocating Federal registra- 
tion and taxation of automobiles, was 
introduced in Congress by Representative 
Ogden L. Mills, of New York, April 10, 
is considered one of the ablest lawyers in 
the northern tier of counties in New York 
State. He was appointed to his present 
office by President Harding June 28, and 
since that time has set a new record for 
disposition of cases end convictions in the 
District Court of Northern New York. 

Mr. Todd for many years was an active 
member of the law firm of Brackett, 
Todd, Wheat & Wait, and as such as- 
sisted former State Senator Edgar T. 
Brackett in the trial of cases of nation- 
wide interest. During 1920 he assisted 
Senator Brackett, as Deputy Attorney 
General, in the investigation into gambling 
and vice conditions in Saratoga county. 
Mr. Todd has an enviable war record, 
being a veteran of the Spanish-American 
and World Wars. Shortly after the United 
States entered the World War Mr. Todd 
again offered his services to the Govern- 
ment, and by reason of his legal training 
was commissioned a major and stationed 
at Camp Lewis, Washington, as assistant 
judge advocate, At present Mr. Todd is 
a member of the New York State Com- 
mittee of the American Legion and is 
prominent in local legion work. 


If they are not, then the driver of the 
car will be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
punished accordingly.” 

“How is this to be accomplished? Do 
you expect to have Congress create an 
automobile .bureau?” Mr. Todd was 
asked. 


“No, we propose to use governmental 
machinery already in existence, so there 


wil! be no new office created and no 
additional expense to the taxpayers. 


Our bill provides for registration in the 
office of the Clerk of the United States 
District Court in the district where the 
owner of the car resides, at a nominal 
fee of one dollar, which will cover the 


expense of whatever additional clerical 
assistance may be required in such 
offices.” 

Must Record Transfers 

“What about transfers of cars after 
the initial sale?” 

“Every change of ownership or lien 
upon a motor vehicle must be in writ- 
ing in a specified form which must be 
recorded in the office where the last 
record of the car was entered, and also 
in the office of the Clerk of the United 
States Court where the purchaser re- 
sides. To make the operation of this 
proposed law clearer, let us apply it to 
one car; say, Henry Ford turns out a 
flivver. Before selling or shipping he 
must register it and have a permanent 
number stamped on the engine, and on 
the outside of the body; then the only 
way he can make a legal transfer is by 
the delivery to the purchaser of a bi!l 
of sale containing the permanent num- 
ber. That bill of sale must be recorded 
in the office of the Clerk of the U. S. 
Court in the district where the car was 
built, and in the office of the clerk in 
the district where the purchaser re- 
sides. The Ford dealer in turn gives 


Memorandum Prepared by 


a bill of sale to his customer, which 
must be recorded in a like manner, and 
so on with each subsequent sale or lien. 
“very bi'l of sale or chattel mortgage 
when recorded must be indexed by the 
clerk under the permanent number, as 
well as in the names of the purchaser 
and seller,” RS 

Q. “Do you think this suggested legis- 
lation will be seriously opposed?” 

“No, I believe that the public will 
strong y favor its enactment, as it will 
certainly help to check the stealing of 
automobiles, and it will also protect 
the purchasers of automobiles against 
irresponsible and unscrupulous dealers 
who are every day selling cars as free 
and c’ear, when in fact they are mort- 
gaged for almost their full value. At 
present the purchaser of a car must 
rely upon the honesty of the party who 
sells him an automobile, because there 
is no way in which he can search the 
title. Under the plan proposed it will 
be an easy matter to obtain a reliable 
certificate of title, as the index in the 
recording office under the permanent 
number wi'l at once disclose the com- 
plete history of the car in question.” 


Hiram C. Todd, U.S. Attorney, 


Chairman of Committee on 


The bill for the taxation and regis- 
tration of motor vehicles recommended 
by the Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion of the Association of State and 
Federal Attorneys of New York was 
introduced on Monday, April 10, in 
the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman Ogden L. Mills, of New York 
City. 

The following is an analysis of the 
bill: 

1. Tax of $2 on each motor vehicle 
used on the post roads of the United 
States. The revenue thus derived to 
be used in the construction of highways 
under the Federal highway law. 

2. Every motor vehicle now in use on 
the highways of the United States must 
be registered with the Clerk of the 
United States District Court in the dis- 
trict where the owner resides. 

3. All motor vehic'es manufactured 
after July 1 next must be registered in 
the same manner before they may be 
sold and, delivered. 


4. Upon registration a permanent 
number shall be assigned to each car, 
which must be cut into the machine and 
stamped in some conspicuous place on 
the outside of the body of the car. 

5. Every sale of a motor vehicle must 
be made by a bill of sale, recorded in 
certain United States Court Clerks’ 
offices. 

6. A mortgage on an automobile, in 
order to make it valid against anyone 
except the mortgagor must be recorded 


in the proper United States Court 
Clerks’ offices. 
7. The Federal permanent number 


and a complete chain of title of a car 
must be set forth in every bill of sale 
and mortgage affecting such car before 
the same may be recorded. 

8. All bills of sale and mortgages of 
automobiles must be indexed by United 


Federal Legislation 


States Court Clerks in the permanent 
Federal number, as well as in the 
names of the parties to the contract. 


9. Regulations to carry this act into 
effect shall be made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


10. Any motor vehicle not paying the 
Federal tax and not bearing a Federal 
permanent number shall be confiscated 
by the Government. 


11. Changing the Federal permanent 
number on an automobile or driving an 
automobile without such number, or 
with such number mutilated, shall con- 
stitute a crime, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, or both. 

This bi'l does not 
State 


interfere with the 
licensing of automobiles. 

If this bill becomes a law, the insur- 
ance companies can well afford to re- 
duce their rates for theft insurance 
more than the amount of the tax, so its 
enactment will not place an additional 
burden upon owners of automobiles. 

Officials of the Department of Justice 
and of the Treasury Department, who 
have been interviewed, are heartily in 
favor of the proposed legislation. 

The automobile is the criminal’s 
greatest aid. He commits a murder 
and in fifteen minutes, by using a fast 
car, he is fifteen miles distant from the 
scene of his crime, and thus easily 
makes evidence to establish an alibi, if 
he ever is caught. 

Many of the cars used by smugglers, 
bootleggers and other criminals have 
been stolen. Yesterday, I had an in- 
quiry from the chief of police of Balti- 
more, Maryland, as to the proper pro- 
cedure to be taken by a Baltimore physi- 
cian, whose car was sto’en about a 
month ago, and who has just learned 
that the same has been seized with a 


cargo of whiskey by customs officials at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
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Not Much Doing in Way of New Forms 

An expert who is a prominent com- 
mitteeman was asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter to prepare an article rela- 
tive to new forms of the past twelve 
months. His comment was: 

“I regret that just at the moment 
my other engagements are such that it 
will be entirely impossible for me to 
prepare an article on the development 
of automobile forms during 
the past year. As a matter of fact, I 
am inclined to think that the sum total 
of accomplishment in connection with 
this work would seem very small if one 
were to attempt to catalogue it, and it 
certainly is very small as compared 
with the amount of labor expended from 
which no concrete accomplishment has 
yet developed. In point of fact, there 
are forms even now in process of de- 
velopment in connection with the auto- 
mobile business which have not as yet 
been quite completed and which are 
not, therefore, as yet adopted, and I 
think that the probabilities are in favor 
of such developments in the matter of 
amended forms within the next five 


or six months so that an article written 
at the end of such a period would 
come at a more appropriate time for 
reviewing the matter of forms as a 
whole.” 


insurance 


* * * 


Talk About Strength! 


Strength is all a matter of point of 
view. Says a Canadian newspaper: 

“The Provincial is a strong British 
company, whose interests in this coun- 
try are looked after by Messrs. Willis, 
Faber & Co., insurance brokers. It is 
operating automobile insurance on non- 
tariff lines. It has a paid-up capital of 
$700,000. Its surplus in this country is 
$132,893, and it can be thoroughly 
recommended.” 

* * & 


Unique Statement on Wills-St. 
Letterhead 

C. H. Wills & Company, automobile 
manufacturers, who have built a model 
town in Marysville, Michigan, use the 
following unique statement in their 
letterhead: 

“All quotations, statements or agree- 
ments in this letter are made subject 
to and without liability on our part for 
any consequences arising from all and 
any causes beyond our control, includ- 
ing war, acts of God, fire, floods, acci- 
dents, riots, strikes, labor disturbances 
and delays in transportation. No con- 
tract shall be binding upon us unless 
executed in our behalf by a duly author- 
ized officer. Any clerical errors herein 
are subject to correction.” 

7 * ¢ 6 
R. J. Bastedo’s Suggestions 

Robert J. Bastedo, manager in Canada 
of the automobile department of the 
London Guarantee & Accident, thinks 
that the following information should 
be obtained about people who want 
automobile insurance: 

1. The name of the applicant. 

2. His address in full, nationality, 


Clair 


occupation or business. 
ployer and 
be principally used. 

3. A sufficient description of the auto- 
mobile for identification purposes. 

4. Particulars of the purchase of the 


Name of em- 
where the automobile will 


automobile, such: as date purchased; 
whether new or second-hand; if second- 
hand, date purchased new; actual cost 
to the applicant, including equipment, 
and whether fully paid for or not. 

i= 


5. Name and address of party from 
whom purchased. : 

6. Where the car is garaged, 

7. The purposes for which the auto- 
mobile will be used. 

8. Whether the automobile will be 
operated by any person physically unfit 
for the purpose. 

9. Whether any company has can- 
celled, declined to renew, or issue in- 
surance to the applicant. 

10. Whether or not there is any other 
insurance applying to the car. 

11. Previous history 
fires or thefts. 

These suggestions were given by Mr. 
Bastedo in an article in “Canadian In- 
surance and Office and Field.” 

s 2 6 
Hollister’s Billboards 

“Most judgments are for over $5,000,” 

says L. T. Hollister, William street 


broker, in one of his billboard adver- 
tisements., 


as to accidents, 


Crehore Fleet Expert 
Austin Crehore, one of the best of the 
auto fleet writers of the Street, was a 
member of the Lafayette Esquadrille, a 
group of young Americans who won 
fame flying in France during the war. 
* a‘ i 
Gunn a Broker 
C. B. Gunn, formerly manager of the 
underwriting department of the North 
British & Mercantile, is now a broker 
in William street, 
* * « 
Many Kinds of Insurance 
One of the clever brokers on the 
Street has a piece of literature calling 
attention to seventeen kinds of insur- 
ance which automobile dealers can take 
out in order to be thoroughly covered 
in all directions. 
A x *” 


A Group Proposition 


A proposition to insure cars of doc- 
tors and dentists in a group is floating 
about the Street. 
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Forgot His Car 
When an automobile without any 
owner was found on a Hoboken ferry 
boat recently, it was supposed that the 
driver had jumped overboard. But he 
turned up later, explaining that he had 
forgotten his car, “just the same as I 

would forget an umbrella.” 

e's 


Prohibition 


Another of the terrors of prohibition! 

Five thousand people in Jersey City, 
engaged at a raid on a saloon, looted 
nearby garage of oily waste and piling 
it on to an auto truck which was cart- 
ing the booze away, set it on fire. It 
was a total loss. 


Allied American Mutual 
The Eastern Underwriter has been 


aSkeu, “Which is tne Allied American 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany?” 


The explanation is found in a recent 
circular of the American Mutual of 
Boston, which says: 

“To offer complete automobile cover- 
age, i. e., fire and theft insurance, as 
well as public liability, etc., an asso- 
ciated mutual company, the Allied 
American Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Co., with a guaranty capital of $100,000, 
has been formed under practically the 
same management as the American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co. It of- 
fers the same advantages for fire and 


theft insurance that the American 
Mutual does for the policies it issues.” 
* + a 


Kaiser’s Articles 
George F. Kaiser, a lawyer well known 
in the insurance district, is writing 
articles for “Motor Life.” 
* ¢ «6 
Has No Use for Liability Insurance 
Alexander Doyle, of Dedham, Mass., 
has written a tetter to the “Boston 
Transcript” making a complaint about 
liability insurance. He says liability 
imsurance should not be issued, as driv- 
ers who have it become careless. 
* a * 


Plans Alarm System 

E. L. Rickard, manager of the Auto- 
mobile Protective & information Bu- 
reau of Chicago, says one of the func- 
tions of the new organization wili be as 
follows: All total theft losses in the 
State of Ohio are to be reported immedi- 
ately by local agents to tne office of the 
Automobile Underwriters Club of Ohio 
by long distance telephone, so that said 
orice wilt be able to secure not only 
policy information but special identi- 
lication marks, together with factory 
and motor numbers, to be used in send- 
ing out alarm cards, 


Value of Cars Stolen During Year 

The value of automobiles which were 
stolen during 1921 almost equalled the 
fire loss of the Nation for last year. 
The fire loss was $303,000,000 and the 


value of the stolen automobiles was 
$300,000,000. 

* 
Moral: 


Run Your Agency in Evening 

I know a loss man in New York who 
has an automobile insurance agency 
in his home-town out on Long Island, 
and the loss ratio for the past five 
years has not exceeded 7%. This man 
runs his agency in the evening and 
he attributes his good record to the 
underwriting policy which he pursues. 
Many 'a company executive wishes that 
the average agency had such a policy. 

a * * 
The Race for Premiums 

“In their mad race for premiums the 
companies have lost all sight of under- 
writing.” That sentence was often 
heard during 1921 and it may apply to 
some companies today, for instead of 
correcting the present situation by 
common sense they are trying to cor- 
rect it by dollars and cents. 





MAILS MOTOR CAR BOOKS 

The American Liability of Cincinnati 
is issuing a handy pocket map of motor 
roads. It is being mailed to 45,000 auto- 
mobile owners who were licensed in 
Hamilton County, Ohio, in 1922. 

The Cincinnati Automobile Club will 
use this map for the tourists passing 
through Cincinnati who call at the club 
for directions. 


DOMINION FIGURES 


Official returns give the following 
underwriting results: Total premium 
written in 1921, $6,195,707; losses in- 
curred, $3,587,982—a loss ratio of 57.9% 
of premiums written. This covers the 
business of all companies reporting to 
the Dominion Insurance Department, 








) As Seen By Conklin 


Views of President of 
Casualty Underwriters 
of North Jersey 























From the 1921 figures for automobile 
fire and theft insurance, it would ap- 
pear that the companies’ loss ratio was 
about 74% for paid losses. When the 
commiss.on and overhead are adued tne 
average figure will be found to be well 
over 100% of the premium income. 


When faced with a loss ratio of this 
kind, it is the usual plan for the com- 
panies to increase their rates and ask 
the public to pay. From an agent’s 
point of view, this is not the proper 
method of handling the situation, Auto- 
mobile fire, theft and collision rates 
have reached a point where the desira- 
ble insuring public will not pay any 
further increase. In fact, there are 
signs that this better class of business 
is now drifting from the stock com- 
panies to the better class of mutual—if 
there be such a thing. Thus the com- 
panies are faced with the problem of 
continuing on their books the poorer 
class of risk which have always been, 
and probably always will be, unprofita- 
ble. It would seem that a better condi- 
tion might be brought about through 
proper underwriting of the business. 


Average Agent Wants Better Loss Ratio 


Of course, this underwriting would 
necessarily be done by the local agent, 
who is more familiar with the condi- 
tions surrounding the particu’ar risk at 
Issue. It is probably a fact that the 
average insurance agent would prefer 
to cut down his premium volume and 
better his loss ratio. This would work 
distinctly to the advantage of the com- 
pany, and the agent should be at least 
in part refmbursed for his loss of pre- 
mium. That could be arranged on a 
contingency basis. 


This condition of driving from the 
records the better class of business is 
more noticeable under collision cover- 
age than under any other form. Here- 
tofore, assureds who have carried col- 
lision insurance for the sake of protec- 
tion, and in many cases have never col- 
lected a loss from their companies,. we 
now’ find are declining to cover at the 
rates charged today; but it is found 
that the habitual collector of collision 
claims continues to insure, usually 
under the full coverage rates. Thus the 
companies are holding the bag, and 
under these conditions collision insur- 
ance can never be made a profitable 
business for the insuring company. 


One of the causes for the high loss 
ratio is the companies’ drive for busi- 
ness. We find that through the ap- 
pointment of multiple and unscrupulous 
agents the companies have accumulated 
the vo'ume of premium, but they have 
likewise accumulated a larger volume 
of. loss. Therefore, from an agent’s 
point of view, the remedy is not in 
writing a large volume of business, not 
in increasing the rates to an unneces- 
sary figure, and not in indiscriminately 
appointing agents for tha sole purpose 
of gathering in the premiums; but in a 
careful selection of their agents, who 
in turn will carefully select the busi- 
ness for his company. 

The remedy is entirely in the hands 
of the companies, and there is no doubt 
but that the agents will be ready to co- 
operate providing the companies make 
it worth their while. Unless some defi- 
nite and lasting plan is decided upon 
the automobile fire and theft business 
will surely go the way the collision 
business has gone, 





ELECTRIC BUTTON 
The Haynes Automobile Company has 
produced an electric button starting de- 
vice for the new improved Haynes 55, 
which requires merely the pressing of 
the button on the instrument board to 
start the motor. 
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Motor Vehicle Compensation 





By NATHAN STRAUS, Jr., Member of N. Y. State Senate 


Bull 














The following article, written by the 
author of the Motor Vehicle Compensa- 
tion Bill, represents the views of those 
advocating compulsory liability insurance 
and who have introduced bills designed to 
gain that end in various legislatures, in- 
cluding New York and Massachusetts. It 
is not intended to represent the views of 
The Eastern Underwriter, but to be in- 
formative purely: 

Five people in this state today alive 
and happy, tomorrow will be dead as 
a result of automobile accidents. Five 
families will be grief-stricken and per- 
haps deprived of their bread-winner. 
In one year 2,000 killed and 30,000 
injured, maimed and crippled—that is 
the record of the motor vehicle in this 
state. What are we going to do about it? 


The ideal solution would be a sepa- 


rate system of highways for motor 
vehicle traffic. However this is obvi- 
ously impracticable. And as it is im- 
practicable, we must face the fact that 
some accidents will continue to occur 
as the inevitable concomitant of the use 
of the highway by both human beings 
on foot and motor vehicles. Automobile 
injuries today are accidents only inso- 
far as particular individuals are con- 
cerned. Within certain limits they may 
be regarded as permanent, not tem- 
porary incidents of pedestrian and mo- 
tor travel. The problem is to reduce 
the number of these accidents to the 
irreducible minimum and then to insure 
adequate compensation to the victims 
of those accidents that are unavoidable. 

Confusion in thought is rife as to the 
blame for automobile casualties. The 
first step toward a solution is a clear 
understanding of the problem. The 
best way to see a situation in its true 
light is to approach it from a fresh 
viewpoint. Familiarity breeds much be- 
sides contempt. It breeds a lazy, un- 
questioning tolerance of existing condi- 
tions. Before we aitempt to place the 
responsibility for motor vehicle acci- 
dents where it belongs, let us imagine 
ourselves back in the year 1890 before 
there were any automobiles on _ the 
streets. Imagine then a transition over- 
night from that condition to present 
conditions. 

The sudden introduction upon our 
highways of 850,000 death-dealing vehi- 
cles would raise an instant demand for 
legislative relief. The contention that 
pedestrians are to blame for injuries 
resulting to them from the use of these 
new vehicles would be laughed out of 
the court of public opinion. And the 
obvious answer would be: “Yesterday 
there were no motor vehicles and no 
motor vehicle accidents, Today the 
vehicle is here, and with it these new 
highway hazards.” The question of 
blame for any individual accident is 
beside the point. The motorist is re- 
sponsible for the danger to life and 
limb which motor vehicles have brought 
to our highways. As a logical corol- 
lary, the costs of these accidents should 
be assessed against the body of persons 
causing them—-the motor vehicle owners, 


Sponsors of the Bill 

The problem is to determine upon the 
best method of assessing this loss so 
as to insure the maximum benefit to the 
victim, while imposing the minimum 
financial burden on the motorist. As 
a result of study lasting over a period 
of years, a group of public-spirited citi- 
zens in New York, including Miles M. 
Dawson, insurance expert and former 


= 


counsel to the Hughes Investigating 
Committee; Professor J. P. Chamber- 
lain, head of the bill drafting depart- 
ment of Columbia University, and Mag- 
istrate W. Bruce Cobb, of the Traffic 
Court, have drafted legislation to fulfill 
these requirements. 

The bill provides for a compulsory, 
mutual plan of insurance under state 
control, with the New York Motor 
Vehicle Owners’ Mutual Compensa- 
tion Association. Every motor vehicle 
owner will, as a _ prerequisite to ob- 
taining a license, become a member 
of this association and contribute to 
it in the form of an annual premium. 
The management of the association will 
be vested in a board of directors, ap- 
pointed in the first instance by the 
Governor from citizens insured in the 
association, and thereafter elected by 
the members in such manner as may be 
prescribed in the by-laws of the asso- 
ciation. Provision is made in the bill 
for the grouping of automobile owners 
according to the use to which the motor 
vehicle is put, such as truckmen, taxi- 
cab men, private owners, etc., and also 
by districts; and for utilizing these 
groups for the purpose of determination 
of premiums and dividends. In comput- 
ing premiums, the association will make 
use both of merit rating and of experi- 
ence rating. 


Amounts of Compensation Provided 


Then whenever any person is injured 
as a result of the operation of an auto- 
mobile, that person will receive medi- 
cal treatment, medicine, nurses, surgi- 
cal appliances, etc., at the expense of 
the fund. During disability the victim 
of the accident will receive two-thirds 
of his or her wages or earnings, not 
exceeding, however, $20 per week. In 
the event of death, the widow will re- 
caive during her widowhood 30% of the 
wages. In event of remarriage, she will 
receive two full years’ payments, and 
no more. She will also receive pay- 
ment at the rate of 15% of the wages 
for each child, the total, however, 
not to exceed two-thirds of the wages 
nor the maximum of $20 per week. Pay- 
ments will be made for the children 
until they arrive at the age of eighteen. 
For a certain type of injury such as 
the loss of a foot, arm or leg, compen- 
sation will be payable at the rate of 
two-thirds of the wages for a given 
period of time, irrespective of whether 
the victim as a result of the iniury was 
prevented from earning a livelihood. In 
case the victim has no earnings, com- 
pensation will be paid at the rate of 
$8 a week, and the fixed sum of $1,000 
to the next of kin, in the event of 
death. 

The insurance rates for this broad 
coverage assuring to all injured per- 
sons immediate medical treatment and 
fair compensation will, it is estimated 
by the leading actuarial authorities, ap-. 
proximate the rates now charged by the 
insurance companies for insurance 
against personal liability under the ex- 
isting law, A liability insurance policy 
today in a private, profit-taking stock 
insurance company carries with it a 
charge for management expenses of 
from 30% to 40% of the premium. 
Probably not more than one-third of 
the moneys which automobile owners 
have to pay actually reach injured per- 
sons and their families. The rest is 
wasted in litigation, expense of settle- 
ment and the enormous waste of com- 
missions to insurance agents and profits 
in the insurance companies. 

Experience with funds of the char- 
acter of the New York Motor Vehicle 
Owners’ Mutual Compensation Associa- 
tion has demonstrated that the ratio of 


management expenses to premiums will 
probably be not more than 6% to 9%. 
‘The money paid by the motor vehicie 
owners to the association will be ex- 
pended not for solicitation costs or for 
extravagant overhead expenses or tor 
profit, but will go directly to the victims 
of accidents. Any surplus beyond a 
reasonable contingency reserve will be 
applied toward a _ reduction in the 
amount of the premiums for the next 
year. 


Option of Compensation or Lawsuit 


The schedule of compensation pro- 
vided in the motor vehicle compensa- 
tion bill is similar to that provided in 
the workmen’s compensation law. How- 
ever, the bill differs from the workmen’s 
compensation law of New York state 
in that it offers to the victim of the 
accident the option of either accepting 
compensation under the law or of bring- 
ing suit. Experience in England, where 
the workmen’s compensation law con- 
tains a similar provision, has demon- 
strated that less than 2% of the injured 
persons will choose under these cir- 
cumstances to risk the hazard of a 
lawsuit and forego the certainty of com- 
pensation provided by compensation in- 
surance. The reason is obvious. Jurors 
are informed of the optional compensa- 
tion feature. They are naturally wary 
of the man or woman who refuses to 
accept the compensation provided by 
law and prefers instead a lawsuit. 


As an additional feature of protec- 
tion to the motorist, the bill provides 
that in case the victim of the accident 
elects to refuse compensation and to 
sue for redress, the amount of the com- 
pensation to which the injured person 
would be entitled, is to be paid instead 
to the owner who is sued. 

The Automobile Owners’ Mutual Com- 
pensation Association may, if it desires, 
issue insurance which will cover also 
the liability of suit, charging an extra 
rate therefor. It may also, if it desires, 
cover its members against the risk of 
liability for automobile accidents with- 
out the state. 


Benefits to be Derived by Measure 


Enactment of this law will substitute 
settlements for lawsuits. It will sub- 
stitute compensation obtained practi- 
cally without expense for compromises 
and verdicts collected on the basis of 
dividing with an ambulance-chasing 
lawyer. It will reduce court conges- 
tion and those court costs and expenses 
which are borne by all of the taxpayers. 
It will mark the beginning of a reduc- 
tion in the number of automobile acci- 
dents just as the enactment of the 
workmen’s compensation law brought 
a reduction in industrial accidents, after 
the doctrine of employer’s liability had 
failed to do so, Each accident will: be 
reported in such a manner that both 
the licensed owner and the licensed 
driver will be identified and a record 
made. Thus complete statistics will be 
collected. On the basis of these figures 
drivers will be grouped. Those who 
have had accidents will be charged a 
higher premium rate. And reckless or 
irresponsible drivers who are habitual 
offenders will be refused insurance. No 
other system will so surely and so effi- 
ciently eliminate reckless and incap- 
able drivers. No other system will so 
surely decrease motoring casualties. 

Objection to the bill has been raised 
on the ground that it will place a 
burden of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a 
year in the form of insurance premiums 
upon the motorists of this state. If 
these figures indicate the amount of 
damage now uncompensated which is 
caused by automobiles, they are in 


fact the strongest argument for en- 
actment of the law. The enactment 
of the compensation law would merely 
shift the burden from those in the com- 
munity least able to bear it—the in- 
jured people who suffer pain and dis- 
comfort in addition to financial loss— 
and would place the burden on _ the 
shoulders of those who cause the dam- 
age. 


Objection has also been raised on the 
ground that if the operator of a motor 
vehicle on the highway is required to 
carry compensation insurance to pro- 
tect those who may be injured by his 
motor vehicle, the same reasoning would 
require that similar insurance be car- 
ried by the man who drives a team on 
the streets or the man who carries a rifle 
in the woods. The attempt to confound 
motor vehicle dangers with the rare ac- 
cidents resulting from the use of horses 
on the city streets or the use of a rifle 
by a man in the woods would seem to 
be due either,to ignorance or to a wilful 
attempt to distort the facts. Thirty per 
cent of all accidents—not of all high- 
way accidents but of all accidents from 
all causes—are today due to the motor 
vehicle; and the ratio is increasing. 
This is an exceptional situation de- 
manding an exceptional remedy. 


Measure Deemed Constitutional 


As those of us familiar with legisla- 
tive tactics have long since learned, the 
last refuge of opponents of a bill when 
the arguments in its favor are oOver- 
whelming is to claim that the bill is 
unconstitutional. It has therefore not 
surprised proponents of motor. ve- 
hicle compensation that the bill has 
been described as unconstitutional. The 
contention is made that to require each 
motorist to take out insurance in the 
association would be to take his prop- 
erty without due process of law. The 
obvious reply is that the use of the 
highway by an automobilist is not a 
right but is a privilege accorded in con- 
sideration of certain duties and pay- 
ments, This principle has already been 
recognized in the statute that requires 
a license as a prerequisite to the opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle on the highway. 

When the bill was first introduced, 
there was almost unanimous opposition 
by the motor vehicle owners. But a 
strong sentiment is being crystalized in 
its behalf today. Pleasure car owners, 
taxicab owners and truck owners alike 
are coming to the opinion that the 
public will not indefinitely to’erate the 
uncompensated damage to life and limb 
which they are causing. 

The enactment of the motor vehicle 
compensation law will mean an end of 
the poverty and misery now resulting 
from injuries sustained from the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles owned by finan- 
cially irresponsible persons, many of 
whom have no property in the world 
but an automobile subject to a chattel 
mortgage. There are in fact today 
thousands of unsatisfied judgments 
against automobile owners now pending 
in the courts. Enactment of the motor 
vehicle compensation law will make an 
end of ambulance-chasing lawyers who 
profit from these unfortunate victims. 
There will be no more “settlements” 
wrung from an injured man whose fam- 
ily is in need, and who signs a release 
in full, in exchange for a pitifully small 
cash payment. The enactment of the 
bill will insure justice or an approach 
to justice to the victim of the accident 
and will afford protection to the auto- 
mobile owner. Streets will be safer 


places when the cost of accidents is 
assessed automatically on all drivers as 
an incident of the business or pleasure 
of motoring. 
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By JOHN SIMPSON 





The Latest Court Decisions of Interest 
To Fire and Theft Automobile Men 








In a recent action on a theft policy 
three interesting, though not novel, 
questions came before the. Maryland 
Court of Appeals, Ledvinka v. Home 
Ins. Co., 115 Atl. 596. (1) What consti- 
tutes “theft, robbery or pilferage;” (2) 
Whether a chauffeur furnished by a 
seller to teach a buyer of an automobile 
how to operate the car is in the employ- 
ment of the sel’er or the buyer, and (3) 
Whether a warranty that the automo- 
bile was “fully paid for” by the insured 
“and was not mortgaged or otherwise 
incumbered” is breached by the fact 
that when the insurance was effected, 
the purchase money notes given for the 
car were unpaid, though they were 
afterwards duly paid by the buyer “as 
they matured.” 

The essential facts of the case were 
that the insured purchased a car with 
equipment for $1,000, paying $400 in 
cash and giving notes for the balance. 
The purchaser took out a theft policy 
for $1,000, conditioned that it would be 
null and void if the insured’s interest 
were “other than unconditional and sole 
ownership,” or if the car should be “in- 
cumbered by any lien or mortgage.” 
The se’ler agreed to give the buyer a 
man to teach him how to drive the car. 
The man brought the car from the 
seller's garage to the buyer’s home four 
or five times and gave him lessons. On 
the last occasion it was agreed he 
should return the same afternoon to 
give a final lesson. Before the hour 
agreed on, the automobile was wrecked 
while in the chauffeur’s possession and 
the chauffeur fatally injured. 

In the action on the policy the insur- 
ance company set up three defenses: 
(1) That the car had not been stolen at 
all; (2) that, if sto'en, the theft was 
committed by a person in the insured’s 
employment, and (3) that the warranty 
as to sole ownership had been breached 
because the legal title to the car had 
been retained by the seller to insure the 
payment of the balance of the purchase 
money. 

Employment of the Chauffeur 

It was held that there was nothing 
to show that the chauffeur was in the 
buyer’s employment. The seller’s un- 
dertaking to furnish an instructor was 
part of the consideration for the pur- 
chase of the car. There was no element 
of selection or compensation by the 
purchaser sufficient to constitute the 
chauffeur his servant or employee. 
Breach of Unconditional Ownership 

Warranty Voiding Policy 

It was held that, as none of the pur- 
chase money notes matured or were 
paid until after the policy issued, the 
insured was not the unconditional and 
sole owner of the car within the terms 
of the policy, and the policy was void 
under the warranty above specified. 

The Car Was Not Stolen 
If it could be assumed that the policy 


was in force, the car was not stolen, 


The words “theft,” “robbery” and “pil- 
ferage” all describe some form of lar- 
ceny; and to constitute larceny there 
must be a fraudulent taking from the 
possession of another without his con- 
sent. Its possession by the chauffeur 
was that of a bailee, and not that of a 
servant; it had been intrusted to him 
both by the insured and the garage com- 
pany, and it did not appear that he com- 
mitted any fraud in obtaining such pos- 
session; therefore his act was not lar- 
ceny. Although the chauffeur had re- 
ceived no instructions as to what to do 
with the car until the hour fixed for his 
return with it, and he used it for his 
own pleasure, his conduct, while wrong- 
ful, did not amount in law to larceny, 
in the absence of any evidence tending 
to show an intention of stealing the car. 


What Is “Forthwith”’ Notice of Theft 
Held: Question for Jury 


In Falls City Plumbing Supply Co. v. 
Potomac Insurance Co., 237 S. W. 376, 
an action on a theft policy, the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals held that a pro- 
vision in a theft, fire and transportation 
policy, requiring the insured to give 
forthwith a written notice of loss or 
damage is reasonable, as the company 
may desire to investigate the circum- 
stances attending the loss or damage, 
and take steps either to repair the ma- 
chine or to recover it, if stolen. In this 
case it was alleged and admitted that 
the automobile was sto'en on June 13, 
1919, and that notice was mailed to the 
company on June 17 and received by it 
on June 18. The company filed an an- 
swer defending on the ground that this 
was not a forthwith notice as required 
by the policy, and the court below sus- 
tained a demurrer to petition. The 
Court of Appeals, however, holds that 
the settled rule in Kentucky being that 
the word “forthwith” or “immediate,” 
as used in a policy of insurance with re- 
spect to the time of notice of loss, 
means within a reasonable time, and 
unless the lapse of time is so long as 
to be obviously a non-compliance with 
the contract, the question whether the 
notice was given a reasonable time is 
one for the jury, the court could not 
say, as a matter of law, that the notice 
in this instance was not given within 
a reasonable time, and therefore re- 
manded the cause for trial. 


Local Agent’s Authority to Adjust 
Claims and Waive Proof of Loss 


In an action on a theft policy, where 
the insured had failed to comply with 
the requirement to furnish proofs of 
loss within sixty days. the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court holds, National Fire Insur- 
ance Co. v. Crabtree, 237 S. W. 97, that 
if the company’s local agent, by a prom- 
ise to look after the matter and to see 
that the policy was paid unless the car 
was found within sixty days, lulled the 
insured into a feeling of security and 
thereby induced him not to make the 
proof of loss, this constituted a waiver 
of the forfeiture if the agent had au- 
thority to make it. One of the local 
agents testified that he had authority 
from the company not only to solicit 
and receive applications and issue poli- 
cies and collect premiums, but a'so to 
adjust losses under the sum of $100 in 
amount, and that he frequently adjusted 
larger losses upon specific instructions. 
The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that 
the authority to adjust a small loss was 
sufficient to create apparent authority 
to adjust all losses. for the reason that 
those who dealt with the agents were 
not bound by private restrictions upon 


the agents’ authority of which they had 
no notice, The Arkansas court has, in 
several prior cases, decided that author- 
ity to a local agent to effect insurance, 
countersign policies and collect pre- 
miums gives apparent authority to make 
adjustments of losses and to waive 
proof of loss. 


Arkansas Statute as to Penalties and 
Attorneys’ Fees Does Not Apply 
to Automobile Theft Insurance 

In the same case it is held that the 
imposition of penalties and attorneys’ 
fees on failure to pay a loss within a 
certain time is limited to suits to re- 
cover for losses by fire, life, health 
and accident under the Arkansas stat- 
ute, Crawford & Moses’ Digest, section 
6155, which does not apply to a suit for 
loss caused by theft under that kind of 
insurance. Being penal, the statute 
will not be held to apply except in cases 
falling within its particular terms. 


Broker Held to Represent Insured, Not 
Insurer 

In an action on an automobile fire 
policy, it appeared that the p'aintiff, 
when the policy was issued, lived in St. 
Louis, where he was in the employ of 
a manufacturing company. The defen- 
dant, the Stuyvesant Insurance Co. of 
City of New York, has offices in that 
city. The plaintiff had purchased an 
automobile from his employer, and had 
given the latter a chattel mortgage for 
the full amount of the purchase price. 
He requested Hickerson, his employer’s 
manager, to obtain insurance for him 
on the car. The manager called on the 
telephone the Atwood Agency, which 
handled the insurance business of the 
manufacturing company, and asked 
them to get the insurance, but made no 
statement as to whether it was or was 
not mortgaged, although he knew of the 
mortgage. The Atwood Agency placed 
the order with E. F. Decker, represent- 
ing the Stuyvesant Insurance Company. 
The policy was prepared at the insur- 
ance company’s office, sent to Atwood’s 
office, and by Atwood to Hickerson. 
Atwood collected the premium from the 
plaintiff and transmitted it to Decker. 
Atwood did not write policies for the 
defendant company, and placed the in- 
surance with them because the company 
he represented did not write that class 
of business. The application was 
signed, “Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Agent,” this being the Atwood Agency. 
Under these facts the questions in the 
case were: (1) Could it be said, as a 
matter of law, from this evidence, that 
the insurance broker represented the 
insurer? (2) Was the representation 
in the application as to the property 
not being mortgaged such a misrepre- 
sentation as to avoid the policy? 

As to the first question, the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals holds, Buck v. Stuy- 
vesant Ins. Co. of New York, 237 S. W. 
840, that the broker represented the 
insured in this transaction. He did not 
solicit the business, but was told by a 
representative of the insured that the 
latter wanted his agency to get the in- 
surance for him. The mere fact that 
the insurance company delivered the 
policy to the broker, to be delivered to 
the plaintiff, raised no presumption that 
the company made the broker its agent 
for the purpose of filling out the appli- 
cation for insurance. 

There was nothing to indicate that 
there was any custom of exchanging 
business between the broker and the 
defendant company. If the broker made 
misrepresentations to the defendant in 
order fo procure this policy, he was 


acting as the plaintiff’s agent at the 
time, and not as the insurer’s agent. 
The paintiff was, therefore, bound by 
the representations made in the appli- 
cation by the broker. 

Concealment of Purchase Money Mort- 

gage Is Breach of Ownership 
Warranty 


In answer to the second question the 
court said: “It is usually a question 
for the jury as to whether or not mis- 
representations materially affect the 
risk, depending largely on the kind and 
character of misrepresentations. In 
such cases it should appear that the 
insurer would not have issued the pol- 
icy, or would have charged a higher 
premium if he had known the facts. 
But where the representations were 
that the property was not mortgaged, 
when in fact it was mortgaged for the 
full value, such misrepresentations, 
under the facts in evidence here, were 
material to the risk, as a matter of law, 
and voided the policy.” 

Foér these reesons an order sustain- 
ing the plaintiff's motion to set aside 
a non-suit was reversed. The trial 
court’s first intention to direct a ver- 
dict for the defendant was held proper. 


“Other Insurance” Clause Reasonable 
and Material to Risk 


An “other insurance” clause in a fire 
policy, providing that it shall be “null 
and void” if at the time a loss occurs 
there be any other insurance, covering 
against the risks assumed by this policy, 
which wou'd attach if this insurance 
had not been effected,” is held by the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals, Interstate 
Automobile Ins, Co. v. Edens, 235 S. W. 
671, to be a reasonable provision, and 
unquestionably material to the risk, and 
is not affected by the Texas statute, 
Vernon’s Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, arts. 
4874a and 4874b, providing that a breach 
of an immaterial provision of a fire 
policy shall not invalidate the policy 
or constitute a defense to a suit for 
loss thereunder, unless it contributed 
to bring about the destruction of the 
property. 

Insured’s Knowledge of Other Insurance 

The policy in question had been as- 
signed to the plaintiff on his purchase 
of the automobile, and he replied ‘to 
the insurance company’s defense of 
“other insurance” by alleging and testi- 
fying that he did not actually know 
that the policy had been assigned to 
him, or was in existence, until he paid 
the premium three days after he took 
out the second policy. Assuming that 
knowledge of the existence of the first 
po'icy at the time the plaintiff procured 
the second policy was required in order 
to work a forfeiture under the pro- 
vision, which the court apparently 
thought was not the case, the undis- 
puted proof showed that after he had 
paid the premium, he kept both policies 
up to the time of the fire without mak- 
ing known to the insurance company 
that he had procured the second policy, 
and that the company had no knowledge 
of the existence of the second policy 
until after the loss. And then, after the 
loss, the plaintiff brought suit on each 
policy, the suit against the company 
issuing the second policy being subse- 
quently dropped, for reasons which did 
not appear. 

Moreover, if the knowledge of the 
plaintiff of the existence of the policy 
was required to work a forfeiture, the 
undisputed evidence showed that the 
agent who acted for the plaintiff in the 
purchase of the car had the policy trans- 
ferred and assigned to the plaintiff, and 
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the agent’s knowledge was to be im- 
puted to the plaintiff. 

For these reasons judgment for the 
plaintiff was reversed and rendered for 
the defendant. 


Proof of Identity of Car Claimed as 
Stolen Car by Insurance Company 
Which Had Paid Loss 


A physician in Los Angeles lost by 
theft a Hudson Super-Six Speedster, 
1917 model, insured with the Interna- 
tional Indemnity Company, which set- 
tled with the insured, and took a bill 
of sale from him of the automobile. 
Afterwards an automobile which the 
insurance company contended was that 
stolen from the physician in Los An- 
geles was found in a garage in the town 
of Jasper, in Jasper county, and which 
was also claimed to be owned by one 
Cranda’l. The insurance company 
brought a replevin suit to recover this 
car, At the trial the question involved 
was as to the identity of the car. The 


defendant, Crandall, denied it was the 
car stolen and undertook to trace his 
ownership of it 

On ‘appeal from a judgment for the 
defendant, the insurance company’s 
principal contention was that there was 
no substantial evidence to sustain the 
verdict of the jury. The Springfield, 
Missouri, Court of Appeals found the 
evidence as to the identity of the car 
to be conflicting. While there was 
strong’ evidence on the part of the plain- 
tiff that the car involved was the stolen 
car, there was a'so substantial evidence 
that it was not that car, It was held, 
International Indemnity Co. v. Crandall, 
235 S. W. 460, that the burden of proof 
was on the plaintiff, and not the defen- 
dant, and after a careful review of all 
the testimony the court was of opinion 
that the trial court would not have been 
justified in directing a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and that the appellate court 
could not interfere with the verdict of 
the jury on this appeal. 





HIGHER LIMITS, SAYS F. & C. 








TRUCKS MOST DANGEROUS 











A large percentage of your Automo- 
bile Public Liability business which you 
have been writing for $5/10,000 limits 
could very easily be written for $10/20,- 
000 limits. Serving your clients better 
in giving them protection more in keep- 
ing with the court decisions rendered 
daily in cases all over the country and 
published in the newspapers of every 
municipality. 

One very effective way of accomplish- 
ing this, is to bring it to the attention 
of your client through a well worded 
letter, quoting several recent local ver- 
dicts which you can obtain from the 
papers in your locality. If results are 
not obtained from the first letter, fol- 
ow it up with a second, quoting ver- 
dicts which appeared since your first 
letter went out. One way to quote ver- 
dicts in a follow up letter is, 

Dear Sir: 

Since writing our letter of recent 
date calling your attention to the neces- 
sity of higher limits on your Public 
Liability Automobile Policy, the fo)- 
lowing decisions were rendered by ——- 

Court. 

(Quote decisions) 

It is a part of our service to bring 
to our clients’ attention matters of this 
kind, being interested in their welfare 
and desirous of preventing their having 
a serious financial loss if it is within 
our power. 

The cost of raising $5/10,000 to 
$10/20,000 limits is only 20% more 
premium, 

Is not the greater protection worth 
the difference in premium? 

Yours for service, 





This service to your client will in- 
crease materially your commissions 
and will give your client 100% better 
protection. 

A trial of this method by other agents 
upon our recommendation has proven 
successful. Why not give it a trial? 





AUTO INDUSTRY FACTS 


From one car in 1893 to ten million 
cars in 1921 has been the stupendous 
growth and expansion of the automobile 
industry in the United States, as ob- 


- served by Elwood Haynes, inventor, de- 


signer and builder of America’s first 
mechanically successful automobile and 
president of the Haynes Automobile 
Company, Kokomo, Indiana, since 1893. 

“Twenty-eight years ago my original 
Haynes was the only automobile in 
existence in America,” states Mr. 
Haynes. “Today there are ten million 
automobiles in use, and it is expected 
that the maximum figures will eventual- 
ly reach thirty million, 

“There are 33,000 automobile dealers 
and 35000 garages in active operation 
teday, while the parts and accessory 
bus:ness totals $725,000,000, with the 
tire business showing $1,000,000,000,” 


Automobile killings are occurring at 
a rate of nearly three a day and injuries 
from automobiles number more than 
sixty a day in New York City thus far 
in 1922. Although New York ranked 
sixteenth in 1920 in the number of auto- 
mobile deaths, based on the number of 
deaths to every 100,000 inhabitants, in- 
dications are that it will be among the 
first six this year. Figures tabulated 
by the Police Department show that 
the heavy motor truck is responsible 
for the largest proportion of deaths; 
that the taxicab ranks second and the 
private automobile is third. 

Figures for 1920 and 1921, based on 
the proportion of killings and injuries 
to the number of each type of motor 
vehicle registered in the city, give an 
interesting comparison. In 1920 there 
were 208,000 private cars registered, or 
71.5% of the total of the three types; 
trucks were 23% and taxis 5.8%. Dur- 
ing that year the private cars killed 
49% of the persons killed by the three 
types of cars, and injured 68%; trucks 
killed 46% and injured 27%, and the 
taxis killed 5% and injured 10%. But 
in 1921 the taxis killed 60 persons, as 
compared with 30 the year before, while 
the truck percentage decreased a little 
and that of the private car remained 
about the same. 

This shows that the truck remains 
the greatest menace, although it is slow- 
ly decreasing, but the taxi is increasing 
its death and injury record rapidly. The 
Police Department records prove that 
each truck is more dangerous than each 
taxicab, and that each taxicab is more 
dangerous than each private car, but 
that each private car is far more dan- 
gerous than it has any right to be, Re- 
ports from police officials in practically 
all other cities of the country state that 
the private car is the greatest menace, 
but automobile experts say that no city 
keeps a record which really gives a true 
idea of the relative menace of the three 
types. 


DISCARD RECOMMENDATIONS 

The new system for numbering auto- 
mobile engines recommended by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, has 
been discarded because it lacked the 
necessary approval of the Underwriters 
Laboratories. The system required a 
double set of numbers set between 
raised bars of specially prepared steel, 
and terminated in each case by an as- 
terisk to prevent change. The compara- 
tive ease with which the numbers may 
be altered was proven after numerous 
tests and the matter was dropped after 
a long explanation had been printed 
in one of the technical magazines. 








Ideas | Have Found Profitable 





By H. L. BAYERN, New York City 




















I cannot show anyone how to be an 
automobile insurance salesman. Let 
him read all the “how-to-do-it” books 
and as much of this inspiration stuff 
as he can stand, provided it does not 
interfere with his work. But all this 
is poor substitute for experience, just 
as a turkish bath is a poor substitute 
for physical exercise. 

Do you know, I think that what this 
special automobile number is_ really 
after is not stories but trade secrets. 
Are there any trade secrets? Sure. 
Will brokers reveal them? Anyone is 
welcome to mine. I value secrets inso- 
far as they are worth publicity. 

Easy to Originate 

The main point about a trade secret 
is that you cannot copy it. It is much 
easier to originate your own. By the 
time it gets into the textbooks, you 
must have something new to spring. <A 
business run on textbook lines is only 
a school for beginners. You must run 
your business better than your em- 
ployes think they can run it, or you 
breed competitors. 

One of my most successful moves 
was, only a few months ago, a trade 
secret. You remember when the detec- 
tive agencies were stressing the im- 
portance of the metal placards, which 
they affixed to cars under their pro- 
tection? Well, at this time I got out 
an enormous quantity of similar alumin- 
um placards for distribution among my 
clients, and reading: 

“This car insured by M. L. Bayern 
Co., Inc. In case of accident phone 
Circle 4607.” 

I have never found anything more 
effective in driving home the convic- 
tion that I offered “Ultra Service Plus.” 
Perhaps I only capitalized the work of 
the detective agencies. A few people 
accused me of satire. The impression 
is unfortunate. I do not even regard 
the thing as a “stunt.” 

When I hit upon this device, I had 
been casting about for a way to em- 
phasize service. It is easy to give 
service, if your heart is in the business, 
but hard to make people aware of it. 
Talk will not do it—many salesmen do 
not know when to stop. The trick is 
to translate words into action. 


Personal Contract 


I try to make it a point to have all 
our prospects signed up personally. I 
take this occasion to remind them of 
the importance of reporting accidents 
immediately. The mere fact that I do 
so, implies that I will give prompt 
service. The placard is a tangible token 
of my intentions. I make the giving 
of it a solemn ceremony. It is such a 
device as military orders or fraternal 
orders employ to put over an effect. 
And, aside from being a bit of useful 
mummery, it has very practical pur- 
pose. Clients who have suffered losses 
agree with me that the presence of 
this placard, on the dashboard, linking 
up their chain of mental associations, 
has prompted them to go to the nearest 
telephone or telegraph office. 

Some insurance brokers have been 
engaged in the process of making 
people into prospects and prospects in- 
to clients. I do this, and try to make 
the clients into salesmen. 

The task of making people into cli- 
ents is where the personal salesman- 
ship comes in. This seems to be where 
all the good rules break down and 
everyone has to shift for himself. 

One of the most successful real estate 
brokers in the automobile section rare- 
ly offers a property for sale and never 


pushes it. He maintains a purely re- 
ceptive attitude and acts solely in the 
capacity of an adviser. 

Approach 

How do I approach a prospect? Well, 
for one thing, there is litthe temptation 
to pose. Iam too busy. My solicitation 
takes on the nature of the performance 
of a routine duty. I am intensely ab- 
sorbed in fitting the protection to the 
individual needs, in educating the pros- 
pect in the fundamentals of insurance 
and in advising appropriate coverage— 
all in five minutes. Usually I do not 
mention the particular brand of ser- 
vice I offer until the prospect is signed 
up. If the prospect shows any inclina- 
tion to waste my time, I express sur- 
prise and make clear that I will not 
allow it. There are plenty more pros- 
pects. And there is safety in numbers. 

Formerly there were two classes of 
salesmen: the smooth-tongued fellow 
who by dominating personality, man- 
aged to round up the weak and inexperi- 
enced and that other large group (of 
salesmen?) who sold on friendship, who 
belonged to every lodge or club they 
could get admission to, who used every 
friend to make new friends or further 
acquaintances. Both these classes are 
rapidly becoming obsolete and in their 
place have come the quiet, almost ret- 
icent .type of trained salesmen, who 
are able to answer questions intelligent- 
ly and anticipate doubts, instead of talk- 
ing the prospect to death. They do 
their business during business hours 
and in business places, and are adding 
to the dignity of the insurance profes- 
sion. They don’t discuss insurance at 
social functions. The business man is 
glad to give him time because he knows 
the salesman will be of value to him 
and not abuse his privileges. 

A further step along this line has 
been the ability of this class of auto- 
mobile insurance salesmanship to sell 
the coverage by mail or over the tele- 
phone. This is the highest test of 
service sglling to the busy business 
man, who handles his insurance on a 
strictly business basis. 





MORAL HAZARD CLASSIFICATION 

One of the largest automobile under- 
writing companies has decided to di- 
vide its automobile policyholders into 
six classes this year in order to decide 
just what class of policyholders yields 
the most favorable experience. This 
plan is a practical application of the 
contention of the insurance committee 
of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce that the moral hazard 
should be given greater consideration 
by insurance companies. 

The announcement of the company in 
reference to the classes into which it 
has divided its policyholders follows: 

1—-High grade business men with in- 
come of $5,000 a year or more. In this 
class will be placed only substantial, 
solid business men who are connected 
with growing concerns and not experi- 
mentors or speculators. 

2—-Laborers, mechanics, and workers 
of various kinds with an annual in- 
come of about $2,500. Placed in this 
c'ass principally, is union labor. 

3—Those using their cars in their 
daily work, i. e., doctors, salesmen, ete. 

4—Farmers, and ranchers, and dairy- 
men, ete. 

5—The young, unmarried men, clerks, 
and all who have not yet arrived, so 
far as a permanent business connection 
is concerned. 

6—The undesirables that e are 
forced to write for one reason or an- 
other. All risks that from the start 


are not good will be placed in this class. 
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Better Underwriting in Aviation Insurance 
By E. STOCKTON MARTIN, Manager Aircraft Insurance Dept., Home Insurance Company 











Profitable underwriting is dependent 
chiefly upon three factors: 

(1) A satisfactory moral hazard. 

(2) A satisfactory physical hazard. 

(3) A sufficient amount of previous 
experience by which to measure the 
risk. 

When aircraft insurance protection 
was first afforded, the industry was in 
its early stages of development and the 
conditions presented in the business 
were not promising for sound under- 
writing. 

At the outset of any new and de- 
veloping industry the moral hazard 
must be dealt with first. In the case of 
aircraft this hazard has been a serious 
one. The limited number of planes in 
operation made a selection of business 
almost impossible and the very nature 
of the risk assured an extraordinary 
exposure. Although some aircraft cov- 
erage had been written abroad, previous 
to the time it was undertaken in this 
country, there was such a marked dif- 
ference in the flying conditions that 
their experience was practically worth- 
less to us. With the three fundamental 
principles of underwriting lacking, air- 
craft underwriters were confronted 
with the problem of stabilizing the in- 
dustry to make it a profitable one for 
insurance. 


Market at Close of War 
At the close of the war the market 


was flooded with planes which had been 
constructed for fighting machines. 
These planes were quickly absorbed by 
private purchasers, and others which 
had stood hard usage were patched up 
and sold at exorbitant prices to fill the 
demand. The rapid development a’ong 
the lines of commercial construction 
soon made these planes useless, except 
for sport and exhibition purposes, and 
their market value diminished quickly. 
Owners of planes insured at their origi- 
nal values had a tendency to operate 
in a careless manner. Machines were 
jeft on fields unattended or were placed 
in hangars which contained more than 
an ordinary fire hazard. There were 
even cases of requests for insurance 
with the sole purpose of destroying the 
planes and collecting the amounts from 
policies issued, This difficulty could 
only be partly overcome by requesting 
that agents look into the moral and 
financial standing of an applicant be- 
fore submitting his plane for insurance. 

Experimental plants have been open- 
ed in various parts of the country for 
the development of aircraft better suited 
for commercial use. Outside capital is 
needed to carry on this work, with the 
consequent demand for insurance to 
protect the investor. If the type de- 
veloped is not successful and has no 
market value, a moral hazard is’again 
presented and insurance is looked upon 
as the simplest way out. Extreme care 
must, therefore, be exerted in checking 
up all new building ventures. 

Careful Investigation 


Before insurance is granted, a de- 
tailed investigation of the risk is made 
—first, to determine the performance of 
the ship; second, whether the business 
organization building it is sound and 
capable of placing the completed plane 
on the market, and, third, whether or 
not it is adapted for a special use for 
which there is a demand. 


Depreciation is another factor which 


presents a serious problem. The aver- 
age plane deteriorates very rapidly with 
constant use. After every fifty hours of 
flying, motors should be taken down 
and thoroughly overhauled. Weather 
conditions affect the wing “dope” and 
varnish on the machines. Wires must 
be kept slightly greased to prevent rust- 
ing. Unless constant and expert atten- 
tion is given to a p’ane it will have 
practically no market value after one 
season of flying. This rapid deprecia- 
tion warranted a non-valued cover and 
a policy period of six months, instead 
of a year, with the necessity of an in- 
spection at the time of each renewal, 
to prevent over-insurance. 

The physical condition of a plane is 
not the only circumstance which enters 
into the acceptability of an aircraft 
risk. Flying is still an art and to be- 
come an accomplished pilot requires 
long experience, In the preparation of 
blanks calling for records of operation, 
insurance companies were at first de- 
pendent on the honesty of each indi- 
vidual pilot to report a correct experi- 
ence. With the knowledge that there 
was no method of verifying these 
records, and knowing that insurance 
rates were dependent on them, many 
pilots endeavored to take advantage of 
this fact by increasing the actual num- 
ber of hours flown and omitting to re- 
port accidents as called for in the ap- 
plication. In a number of cases, state- 
ments were exaggerated to such an ex- 
tent as to make them amusing. Pilots 
giving their ages as eighteen or nine- 
teen reported a flying experience cover- 
ing a period of five years. Others re- 
ported two thousand hours of flying who 
had only trained for a year. 


There were many instances, after the 
declination of a pilot by one insurance 
company, of a revised statement being 
sent to another company showing a 
more satisfactory experience. This de- 
ception was a serious matter, in that 
it upset the whole theory of aircraft 
underwriting. It was quite evident that 
unless some means could be devised to 
stop this action on the part of pilots, 
conditions would become steadily worse 
and aircraft insurance would have to be 
abandoned. To this end, the National 
Aircraft Underwriters’ Association was 
organized. The membership of this as- 
sociation was first limited to insurance 
companies actively writing aircraft 
business, and ‘its primary object was to 
keep an accurate record of all insured 
pilots. The scope of its activities has 
broadened, making it almost invaluable 
to underwriters. Duplicates of all pilots’ 
statements received by any company 
are sent to the association. If any pilot 
now sends in two records which differ 
the differences are disclosed by the as- 
sociation and each member is notified. 
When a loss occurs under any aircraft 
policy issued by an association member, 
a record giving full particulars of the 
loss, together with the operator of the 
p’ane in question, is sent to the asso- 
ciation and a memorandum is attached 
to the statement of the pilot. With this 
system a constant tabulation of experi- 
ence may be kept on insured pilots, 
Others applying for insurance are now 
required to name two references for 
verification of their statements. 

Offers Unlimited Field 

The field for the development of com- 
mercial aviation is almost unlimited. 
Aerial survey and photography are now 
established enterprises in themselves. 
Map making by air is rapidly replacing 
the old method. The survey of oil fields, 
large tracts of forest land and railroads 
by air can be made at less expense and 
in a much shorter time than by the old 
method of employing a small army of 


men to do the work. Rapid and relia- 
ble transportation of cargo and pas- 
sengers by air is needed to relieve the 
already congested other means of trans- 
portation. New uses for aircraft are 
being constantly found and each one 
presents a different insurance risk. A 
ship designed for photographic or sur- 
vey work is not fitted for cargo carry- 
ing. Planes must, therefore, be classi- 
fied and accepted in accordance with 
the use for which they will be operated. 
Copies of specifications of all types are 
kept on file for reference. If a plane is 
designed to carry a gross weight of a 
thousand pounds a greater load will be 
liable to cause a crash when taking off 
or landing. Likewise, planes having a 
limited gas capacity should not be ope- 
rated for cross-country work over 
stretches of country where landing 
fields are not available. 


Air and ground conditions are to be 
regarded in the acceptance of aircraft 
risks. In parts of the State of Colorado 
which are high above the sea level, the 
air is rare and only high-powered mo- 
tors are adequate to keep a plane in 
the air. In Michigan, air pockets are 
prevalent. These air pockets are caused 
by wind currents of different tempera- 
tures which create a vacuum, Once 
caught in an air pocket, there is nothing 
to sustain the weight of the plane and 
a crash often occurs through loss of 
control by the pilot. 


One of the present great obstacles 
which is hindering the development of 
commercial aviation is the lack of suit- 
able landing fields. In some of the 
states, Ohio and Indiana for instance, 
the country is level and, except over 
cities or thickly settled districts, land- 
ing places are always available. In 
Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas, 
large areas of the country are swampy 
or are covered with scrub brush. In 
other states, examples of which are 
Kentucky and upper New York State, 
mountain ranges are numerous and 
the country as a whole is too hilly to 
make safe landings. It is necessary in 
such formidable territory to decline 
business entirely or to restrict oper- 
ations only to suitable portions of it. 

The coverages required are nearly 
parallel with those of the automobile 
industry, namely fire, theft, collision, 
provertv damage, windstorm and pub- 
lic liability. A policy was drafted un- 
der a marine form and is similar to the 
automobile contract for fire and trans- 
portation, including lightning, and 
covered on the body, machinery and 
equipment of the described plane with- 
in the limits of the United States and 
Canada, while in a hangar or other 
place of storage, on the field, in tran- 
sit or while in actual operation under 
its own power. Necessary exclusions 
were inserted to avoid the payment 
of claims arising from extra hazardous 
forms of operation. Night fiving, all 
forms of acrobatic and stunt flying, 
pace making or racing, passenger car- 
rying for compensation and the oper- 
ation by other than the person or per- 
sons named in the warranty were ex- 
cluded. Collision, windstorm, property 
damage, theft, etc., were endorsed as 
additional coverages. 

Various Uses of Aircraft 


Perhaps the most common use of 
aircraft during the past year or two 
has been for passenger carrying. With 
human lives at stake, this use would 
ordinarily seem less hazardous than 
operation for cargo carrying, but in 
reality the loss ratio has been greater. 
This can easily be accounted for. The 
greatest insurance risk is afforded 


when the plane is taking off or landing 
on its field. There is little danger 
while actually in the air. When cargo 
is carried it is generally over com- 
paratively long hauls, where only oe- 
casional landings are necessary. Very 
few long distance passenger routes 
have as yet been established, and the 
carrying of persons for compensation 
has been for the most part for five or 
ten minute hops. At beach resorts or 
other locations, desirable from a busi- 
ness standpoint, it is not unusual for 
a pilot to make from thirty to fifty 
landings a day. 

Photography by air has been a pro- 
fitable commercial undertaking. The 
fact that pictures can only be taken 
when the plane is flying at an even 
level would at first hand seem to pre- 
sent a safe insurance risk. The great- 
est demand for this class of work has 
been for photographs of cities, large 
crowds gathered for some _ outside 
event, and tracts of forest land not 
easily accessible for other vehicles. 
This work must be done at close range, 
sometimes necessitating operation at a 
distance of only five hundred feet from 
the earth. In the event of motor failure 
there is little or no chance to glide to 
a suitable landing place. The average 
plane has a gliding angle of eight to 
eleven. This means that it will glide 
eight to eleven feet ahead for every 
foot it drops. At a great height motor 
failure is of little consequence. This 
probably upsets the theory of ama- 
teurs in the art, who flv low so that 
a fall won’t be such a hard one. 


The cause of the vast majority of 
crashes is pure carelessness, both in the 
upkeep and operation of aircraft. The 
human element composes the major 
part of a risk. A pilot’s ability to fly 
must be founded on common sense and 
clear, quick thinking. Lacking any of 
these capabilities he should be barred 
from fiving and in any event from se- 
curing insurance. 

The Human Factor 


Some time ago a pilot made applica- 
tion in person for insurance to cover 
a new plane in perfect mechanical con- 
dition. which he contemplated flying 
from Long Island to Hagerstown, Md. 
His record showed a lone exnerience 
on this particular type, but his man- 
ner marked him to be careless and in- 
capable of clear thinking. Insurance 
was accordingly declined at every 
source. Several davs later it devel- 
oped that a crash had occurred as a 
result of a forced landing over wooded 
country. An investigation of the cause 
disclosed the fact that he had neglect- 
ed to fill his gas tanks before leaving 
New York and his supply became ex- 
hausted when he needed it most. 

In the upkeep of planes too little 
thoucht has been given to the ability 
of the mechanic. If the ship is not in 
nerfect mechanical condition when it 
leaves the ground, it is too late to 
remedy any defect until it lands again. 
Crashes caused by broken connecting 
rods, faulty motors, loose wires, ete., 
might be avoided in many cases were 
these defects discovered before taking 
the air. Some means must be found to 
license mechanics in the same manner 
as pilots are licensed, and each one 
should be held accountable for crash- 
es occurring throuch mechanical fail- 
ure of the plane under his care. 

What Experience Has Shown 

Much time could be given to the dis- 
cussion of experience gained by loss- 
es, but it will only be possible to quote 
a few brief examples. The first loss 
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reported to this department resulted 
from a forced landing of a seaplane, 
which was beine operated for forest 
survey work sixty miles from any 
stretch of water. A flying boat is 
equipped with a hull or pontoons in 
place of a landing gear and success- 
ful tandings can, therefore, be made 
only on the water. It seemed improb- 
able that an experienced pilot knowing 
this fact would expose himself to the 
possibility of a forced landing when a 
stretch of water was not available. 
However, with this actual case for a 
guide, collision coverage on seaplanes 
was reworded to exclude any liability 
on the part of the company for dam- 
age to the plane insured by contact 
with the earth or any object there- 
upon. 


Collision claims were presented_ to 
several of the companies as a result 
of the collapse of hangars, and the 
breaking of cables when hoisting sea- 
planes from the water, causing par- 
tial or total destruction of the insured 
machine. As a result, the collision 
clause was changed again to cover only 
during flight, while descending from 
flight, or while the described plane was 
under its own power. 


Experience showed us that the rela- 
tive damage to insured planes was 
greater during the period of a year 
than that of equal risks which were 
operating without insurance. Recently 
the 75% loss payable clause has been 
embodied in all forms of aircraft cov- 
erage. There is no question that an 
assured will be a little more thought- 
ful and careful if he knows that he is 
not to be fully reimbursed for each 
loss that may occur. Furthermore, 
airplanes depreciate very rapidly. An 
amount of insurance which is less than 
the market value of the plane at the 
time of insurance may easily prove to 
be in excess of the -market value of 
that plane before the termination of 
the policy period. It is true that the 
policy is written on a non-valued ba- 
sis, but the insured is not always fa- 
miliar with the method of settlement 
and carries in his mind principally the 
amount of insurance for which the 
plane is covered. The remedy, then, is 
not only to remove any possibility of 
a benefit accruing to the insured by 
reason of a loss, but also to make it 
worth while for the insured to exer- 
cise extreme care in the maintenance 
and operation of the plane. 


In a number of instances, fire-has 
occurred as a result of collision when 
the last cover was not a part of the 
policy. The rate for collision is three 
and sometimes four times greater than 
the fire rate, and it is a difficult mat- 
ter for an adjuster to determine after 
a cresh whether the machine caught 
when it fell or whether it was 
burned afterwards. Accordingly, all 
policies issued for fire only exclude any 
loss by fire arising directly or indirect- 
ly as a result of collision. 


Careful Underwriting Essential 


The possibility of loss occurring in 
so many different ways, and from such 
numerous causes, calls for careful 
reasoning on the part of underwriters 
when preparing policy forms and en- 
dorsements. The wording must be such 
that no other meaning than the intend- 
ed one can possibly be applicable. The 
technical names and expressions used 
fm connection with the operation of 
aircraft are new to the average per- 
son and the opportunity to construe 
them in terms of law has not been 
presented. Experience has prompted 
the change of many of the policy forms 
because of misconstruction on the part 
of the insured and because of uncon- 
templated hazards. A striking exam- 
ple which has come to debate is the 
word “operation.” A certain dealer in 
aircraft desired fire insurance to cover 
his planes only while contained in stor- 
age or while planes were in hangars. 
These planes were moved about from 
place to place as conditions warranted, 


making it impossible to issue specific 
fire coverage under a contents form. 
The line was written under an aircraft 
policy and a reduced rate was granted 
to eliminate the flying hazard. The 
insured desired to operate his planes, 
but was willing to carry his own risk 
in doing so. The following endorse- 


ment was therefore attached to th2 
policy: “In consideration of the re- 
duced rate at which this policy is 


written, this company will not be liable 
for loss covering any plane insured 
hereunder while in operation.” One of 
the planes crashed, with a’ subsequent 
fire resulting. The insurance company 
denied all liability for loss, contend- 
ing that the fire was a.direct result of 
operation. The insured, on the other 
hand, admitted that the plane had been 
in operation and had not made a nor- 
mal landing, but contested that the 
plane was on the ground and had 
ceased to operate when the fire oc- 
curred. This is only one of many ex- 
amples* where the insured has had no 
moral claim for loss. but has pressed 
the claim by construing words in the 
policy to fit his particular case. 


The aeronautical industry is still in 
its infancy. Even after two years of 
underwriting, the volume of business 
written by any individual insurance 
company has not been sufficient for the 
compilation of any reliable experience. 
It has only been by the combined ex- 
perience of all companies writing this 
class of business, through the medium 
of the National Aircraft Underwriters 
Association, that statistics of any real 
value have been gathered. The com- 
pilation of experience during the year 
1920 showed a loss ratio which ex- 
ceeded paid premiums by a consider- 
able amount. There were five ways of 
improving the experience for the fol- 
lowing year: (1) Increased rates, (2) 
Better selection of risks. (3) Safer fly- 
ing and accident prevention work. (4) 
Greater limitation of coverage. (5) 
Reduce loss costs and repair bills. 


Each of these means had its limita- 
tions. Ordinarily an increase in rates 
produces a corresponding decrease in 
loss ratio. On the other hand the se- 
lection is apt to become worse as the 
rates are increased and world act 
only to aggravate the loss ratio. An 
effort has been made to encourage 
safer flying and accident prevention 
work, also to weed out undesirable 
risks which are comnosed of planes in 
poor physical condition and _ those 
which are beine used for acrobatics 
and barnstormine. These efforts have 
resulted favorably. 


The fourth way of imvrovine expe- 
rience is bv limiting the coverage, 
which has been accomplished by the 
use of the 75% loss payable clause pre- 
viously mentioned. Aircraft under- 
writing has not been merelv the selec- 
tion and ratine of risks. If rates can- 
not he advanced without making them 
prohibitive, and such seems to be the 
case, conditions for insurance must be 
bettered. This much we know, planes 
operated in a conservative manner and 
for commercial use have proved to be 
reliable carriers and are capable of 
making greater speed than any other 
means of transportation. 


Federal Control Asked 


Any form of travel which makes for 
greater efficiency will develop rapidly 
under proper conditions. The ervin™ 
need at this time is Federal control. 
The numerous crashes and consequent 
loss of life have made the public skep- 
tical of filvine. International air reg- 
ulations which have already been en- 
forced abroad must be adopted here. 
These regulations call. for, first, the 
licensing of all pilots after a strict 
examination of their ability to fly: sec- 
ond, a_ periodical inspection of all 
planes in operation for their airworthi- 
ness; third, rules of the air to restrict 
operation only over set routes and the 
establishment of adequate fields along 
these routes for landing purposes. It 


has not been an uncommon occurrence 
f-r nlanes to land and crash on crowd- 
ed beaches, in citv streets or in other 
congested districts. Every accident 
should be carefully investivated and 
dealt with accordinglv. Public vehicles 
are not allowed to dash through the 
streets regardless of public safety. 
Neither should aircraft be permitted 
to fly at insufficient altitudes to war- 
rant a safe landing in case of neces- 
sity. 


A bill is now before Coneress fo” 
the adontion of air reeulations an4 
the establishment of proper landing 
places. Pending the passage of this 
bill, the insurance companies have en- 
listed the services of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories and have induced 
them to employ the services of several 
of the best aeronautical authorities in 
the country. All new tvpes of planes 
must be examined and approved bv 
them before insurance is ranted. All 
individval planes to be insured must 
be registered by them first and al! 
pilots must hold an Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ license before they can be 
named as operators under any policy. 


The question of aircraft for defen- 
sive purposes has been a matter of 
vital discussion. All of the countries 
revresented at the recent conference in 
Washington opposed any measure 
which might hinder the construction 
of all types of aircraft both for arma- 
ment and commercial purposes. 


The appointment of Rear Admira' 
Moffet and Brigadier General Mitchell 
ta the technical Advisory Board at the 
Washington Conference for the Limi- 
tation of Armaments was of greatest 
significance. Aviation. which hitherto 
seemed to be dominated by the older 
services, for the first time took its 
seat at the conference table with 
snovesmen who knew the importance 
of the new arm and were able to speak 
of it in intellieent terms. That the 
ablest aeronautical men in the Army 
and in the Navy were chosen for this 
post gives hopes that our air services 
will receive a renewed importance and 
a more clearly recognized value. 


Future Appears Bright 


The awakenine of the nresent ad- 
ministration to the realization of the 
importance of aircraft is of strikine 
interest to Underwriters, because it 
will so materially affect insurance con- 
ditions. There is no question that with 
Government backing, the manufacture 
of planes will be greatly stimulated. 
making a larger volume from which to 
select risks. Ground facilities and 
aerial Jaws will soon follow, clearing 
the way for the safe operation of air- 
craft as an economic necessitv. Air- 
craft insurance will then be placed on 
a sound underwriting basis. 


A letter was recently received from 
a man from Missouri, who stated that 
he owned an airplane. Would we in- 
sure it and how much about would the 
premium be? Applications and pilot’s 
statement were promptly sent to him 
and were returned in due course. In 
the pilot’s statement. where’ informa- 
tion is sought as to the experience of 
the pilot, whether in active war ser- 
vice and number of hours flown, our 
correspondent answers: “Have stud- 
ied Captain Gordon Revely’s ‘How to 
Flv’ book. and it is working fine. I 
take my time.” And on the bottom of 
our application he states: “Am train- 
ing myself with ease.” In the owner’s 
warranty he admits the machine is 
hand made and by his own agile hands. 
The column where we ask for number 
of hours flown, he states: “30 hours 
at six feet off the ground.” Appar- 
ently, it is “safety first’ with him. 
Under the item “Description of Air- 
drome,” he states: “About one-quarter 
mile square pasture.” He winds up 


his statement bv giving the value of 
the ship as $25, which leads us to 
wonder where he got the material and 
why he works so cheaply. 


Ccmmercial Aviation 
Constantly Expanding 


Transportation by aircraft is growing. 
in the United States, but it wi'l not ex- 
pand as rapidly as it should until con- 
struction of the machines, inspection of 
them, and the training and licensing of 
pilots are regulated by Federal law. 
There is a real need for a National Bu- 
reau of Civil Aeronautics which would 
encourage and regulate the operation 
of civil aircraft in interstate and for- 
eign commerce and for other purposes. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
nierce of America has been organized 
and “proposes to aid in the fu'fillment 
of the common desire of all our mem- 
bers by selling aviation not only to the 
American public, but to foreign markets, 
wherever they may be. _The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has 
endorsed a resolution recommending in 
principle the immediate support of basic 
national legislation on aeronautics pro- 
viding for appropriate regulatory pro- 
cedure. And the United States Senate 
lias passed a bill to create a Bureau of 
Civil Aeronautics in the Department of 
Commerce, to encourage and regulate 
the civilian aviation. Brigadier-General 
William Mitchell, assistant chief of the 
air service, upon his return from Eu- 
rope, where he made an extensivé sur- 
vey of aerial activities, urged an or- 
ganized system of airways, Federal laws 
and some form of tangible encourage- 
ment for civilian aviation in this coun- 
try. 

Statistics issued by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce show that dur- 
ing 1921 aircraft carried 275000 pas- 
sengers, covering 6,500,000 miles, and 
that 1,200 civil aircraft were operated 
in the United States. Other interesting 
data is furnished by the report of the 
Air Mai' Service for the period from 
July 1, 1921, to January 31, 1922: Miles 
traveled, 1,029,056; number of letters 
carried, 25,496,560; trips completed, 
93.12%; on a mileage basis, 94.27%; 
number of ships daily in the air, 21; 
miles flown daily with mail, 5,360; esti- 
mated mileage for the year, 1,800,000; 
number of fields a'l fully equipped, 15; 
number of radio stations (all equipped 
except Rawlins, Wyo.), 14, and esti- 
mated value of equipment on hand, 
$1,500,000. 

Records Made Here 

A world’s endurance record was es- 
tablished on Decemher 29-30, 1921, at 
Roosevelt Field, L. I., when JL6 mono- 
plane, piloted by Eddie Stinson and 
carrying as a relief pilot Lloyd Ber. 
taud, remained in the air for 26 hours 
19 minutes and 35 seconds. A continu- 
ous flight, with night flying, was made 
between San Francisco and New York 
early in 1921, when mail Jeaving the 
Pacific Coast at 4:50 P. M. February 22 
was delivered in New York at 4:50 
P, M. February 23. J. A. Macready, of 
the Army Air Service, broke the world’s 
altitude record when he reached an alti- 
tude_of more than 387,800 feet in Sep- 
tember, 1921. Bert Acosta made a 
world’s speed record in a Curtiss navy 
racer in Omaha, when he covered a tri- 
angular course of 150 miles at a speed 
of 176.3 miles per hour. 

Lieutenant W. D. Coney flew from 
San Diego to Jacksonville, a distance 
of 2,180 miles, in 22 hours and 27 min- 
utes. Two Marine Corps planes made 
a 4,842 mile flight from Quantico, Va., 
to Santo Domingo and return. Twelve 
navy seaplanes flew from San Diego to 
Panama, a distance of 3,200 miles. 
Forty-one army airplanes are operated 
in the Aerial Forest Patrol in the Na- 
tional forests on the Pacific slope. And 
only the other day a flying boat made 
the trip from Havana to New York in 
a little less than twelve hours, whereas 
the fastest train service between these 
points is sixty hours. 
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